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gain  Chicago  sits  for  its  annual  group  photo 


N  on  Saturday  night,  August  18,  a  cross-section  of  Chicago  filled 
ore  than  90,000  seats  of  Soldiers'  field  stadium  to  enjoy  for  the 
nsecutive  summer  the  Chicago  Music  Festival. 

,ying  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  each,  in  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
g  a  substantial  contribution  to  chariV>  they  came  to  see,  hear  and 
eir  voices  in  song  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  project  which  has  become 
test  annual  mass  music  assembly  held  anywhere, 
iru  its  annual  program  of  this  and  other  community-attended 
the  Tribune  gives  expression  to  an  editorial  philosophy  which 
yond  the  usual  limits  of  journalism.  First  of  all  a  newspaper,  the 
e  recognizes  that  its  opportunity  to  serve  readers  does  not  stop 
liurthright  reporting  of  the  story  of  what  happens.  As  the  record 
ies  plain,  it  continuously  pioneers  new  ways  to  help  readers  achieve 
er,  fuller  lives. 

cago  goes  all  out  to  make  evident  its  appreciation  of  this  policy, 
so  by  responding  enthusiastically  to  the  Tribune’s  invitations  to 
d  this  program  of  events. 

And  it  does  so  by  making  the  Tribune  Chicago’s  most  widely  read 
and  most  productive  advertising  medium. 


The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


July  average  net  paid  total 
circulation:  Daily,  Over  1,000,000 
— iSun^y,  Over  1,300,000 


through 


StLtTHt 
MEW  VORH  * 


pO^^lHANT 


★  Rockefeller  Center — largest  privately 
owned  business  and  enter'ainmetit 
center  in  the  world.  Only  55  U.  S. 
cities  surpass  its  152,000  daily  population. 
Here  are  offices  of  1,137  companies,  the 
world's  largest  indoor  theater,  world's 
largest  air  conditioning  system  and  ele¬ 
vators  that  travel  at  1400  feet  a  minute. 


COVERING  JAPAN’S 


FRANK  TREIUHIC 
Pearl  Harbor  —  Nouioea 
Bougainville— Guaia 


W.  B.  DICKINSON 
New  Guinea— Abmirallys 
Leyte— Luzon 


Norinanby- Paris 
Germany— Okinawa 


From  the  IS.  Y.  Herald  Tribune— Aug.  16, 194J 


Three-Part  Plan  for  Newspapers 


Tested,  Authoritative,  Ready-to-Print-FREE 


Designed  to  Meet  One  of  America’s 
Most  Acute  Peacetime  Problems! 


With  everything  conceival)lc  being  «lone  for  the  returning 
serviceman  . . .  hy  the  Army  l»efore  lie  is  released,  by  various 
communities,  and  countless  agencies  .  .  .  practically  nothing 
is  being  done  to  help  prepare  the  serviceman  s  wife,  sweet¬ 
heart  or  mother  for  her  reunion  with  her  husband,  son. 
or  sweetheart. 

The  future  of  the  family,  the  community,  and  the  nation 
depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  returning  servicemen  are  integrated  into  civilian  liv¬ 
ing.  A  job  for  him  is  essential,  of  course.  But  it  won't  take 
care  of  everything.  Clearly,  no  man  who  is  unhappy  inside 
his  home  can  be  happy  outside  it. 


search  grant,  to  work  out  a  six  months'  research  and  roia 
inunity  action  program  to  measure  the  imptwt  of  the  wa 
on  the  servicewife  I  the  serviceman's  strongest  link  tociviliii 
life  I  and  on  her  marriage. 


Who  did  it? 


What  was  done  about  it? 


Although  millions  of  words  have  been  written  from  be¬ 
hind  desks  .  .  .  many  of  them  creating  “problems"  where 
actually  no  problems  had  existed  .  .  .  the  only  authentic, 
comprehensive,  actual  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  wife  and 
the  only  tested  program  for  helping  wives  to  fulfill  this  role 
has  been  conducted  in  Austin,  Texas,  under  a  grant  from 
True  Story  Magazine. 

The  City  of  Austin,  Texas,  accepted  True  Story’s  social  re¬ 


The  development  and  operation  of  the  Servieewives  Pr» 
gram  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Austin,  Texas  Gti 
Health  an«l  ^Xelfare  Oepartinent  and  the  following  cob 
inunity  comniittees  who  assisted: 

1*  A  Consulting  Committee  supplied  hy  the  Hogg  Foib 
dation  for  Mental  Hygiene,  University  of  Texas  in  Aiutii 

2.  A  Steering  Committee  of  9  top  community  expert 

3.  A  Servicewives  Council  of  approximately  75  wive«  i 
servicemen  representing  all  branches  of  service,  J 
neighborhoods  of  the  community,  all  theatres  of  ws 

4.  A  Committee  of  Combat  Men  —  about  15  in  numba 

5*  A  City-Wide  Advisory  Committee  of  about  Iff 
community  leaders  representing  some  8U  local  groaf^ 


for  SBBtaaifcsr  h  IW 


n 


pfalional  Authorities 

.  ii«uin<'  National  Authorititis  assisted  in  the  project 
lirouftlit  to  Austin  under  the  grant  from  True  Story: 

0*.  Janet  Fowler  Nelson,  iSntionul  Ylf'CA-USO  Rttard 

As.uM'iiite  Curator,  iSaliirnl  History  Museum, 
author  of  "And  h^ee/t  Your  Powder  Dry" 

Major  S'nu  el  tl.  Kraines.  Psychiatrist,  Camp  Hood,  Texas,  and 
Utlhor  ol  "Munaein^  Your  Mind" 

Major  Lewis  Rarrato.  Chief,  yeuropsychiatrir  Section,  Fitzsim¬ 
mons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado 

Coio'E'.  Oeori.e  R.  Evans.  Chief,  Classification  and  Replacement 
Section,  .idjutant  General's  Office,  Washington,  D,C. 

Captain  N.  tL  I’l<  I'ER.  Psychiatrist,  Camp  Swift,  T.  . 


How  It  Operated 


m 


1  00* 
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The  program  which  was  planned,  approved,  and  carried 
out  through  the  efforts  of  these  groups,  and  with  the  grant 
from  True  Story  embraced  the  following  points: 

1*  Research  interviews  with  servicewives  themselves 
2*  Group  discussions  among  servicewives 

3*  Visit  by  nationally  known  authorities  to  speak  to 
community  groups 

4*  Provision  of  a  consulting  psychiatrist 

5*  Provision  of  an  accredited  college  course  in  family 
counseling 

6.  Stimulation  of  events  in  the  community  in  which 
servicewives  could  participate 


THE  3-PART  PLAN  IN  DETAIL...  HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  IT: 


Information  from  llie  Austin  Servicewives  Program 
has  been  prepared  for  use  liy  thousands  of  other 
fierviccwives  and  community  leaders  and  is  available 
to  one  newspaper  in  every  cummunity  without  charge 
in  the  following  3»part  plan: 

l'$e  all  or  any  part: 

PART  1:  Publish  All  Or  Part  of  u  rompiclp  set  of  free  news¬ 
paper  feature  arlii'les.  written  for  and  about  the  “women  who 
are  wailiiiK"  . . .  hy  leading  specialists  directly  out  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Austin  Servicewives  Project. 

This  free  material  includes: 

TWO  full-page  illustrated  feature  articles 
THREE  one-third  page  features 
NINE  feature  stories  averaging  900  words 
TWO  editorials,  each  illustrated  by  a  cartoon 

Here  are  some  sample  headlines: 

EFFECTIVE  WAY  FOUND  FOR 

SERVICEWIVES  TO  EASE ‘WAR  NERVES’ 


WIFE  IS  VET’S  LINK  BETWEEN 

PRE-WAR  AND  POST-WAR  WORLD 


WHAT  IS,  AND  WHAT  IS  NOT 

VETERAN  “PSYCHONEUROSIS”? 


PART  2:  Full  Aganda  For  Your  Own  "Sorvicowivos  Forum"  Or 
"Sorvicewivos  Roily"  .  .  .  Hold  a  puhlic  meeting  ...  or  series 
of  public  meetings  .  .  .  for  Servicewives  and  “Service  families” 
...  for  which  special  material  has  been  created. 

In  addition  to  this  special  material  .  .  . 

(o)  Have  An  Official  Representative  of  the  War  Deport¬ 
ment  to  tell  about  the  comprehensive  “retraining”  program  the 
War  Department  has  developed  for  the  man  who  is  soon  to  be 
released  —  giving  in  detail  the  various  “separation”  procedures. 
Headline  the  presentation  of  one  of  llie  many  Army  films  now 
releasable  to  the  public. 

(b)  Basic  drafts  for  talks  based  on  the  authoritative  material 
of  the  Austin  Servicewives  Program  are  available.  Using  these 
eusy-to-foUow  drafts: 

(1)  The  Local  Chairman  of  The  Veterans  Information  Service 
can  descrilie  the  specific  rights  a  seteran  enjoys  under  the 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  etc. 

(2)  Local  Community  Leaders  can  talk  about  “The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Servicewife:”  —  the  crucial  role  .she  will  play  in 
the  readjustment  of  her  iiushand  from  war  to  civilian  living. 

(«)  A  Dramatic  Recorded  Show  For  The  Rally  —  has  been 
made  especially  for  use  in  these  forums.  It  presents  a  vivid  con¬ 
densation  of  the  actual  findings  of  the  Austin  Servicewives 
Program  tliat  is  packed  with  human  interest. 

PART  3  ;  Devalep  Your  Own  "Community  Action"  Program 
With  Your  Own  Community  Loodorsl  In  a  booklet  prepared  at 
the  suggestion  of  USO  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Consul¬ 
tants  and  the  Director  of  the  Austin  Servicewives  Program,  will 
be  a  complete  summary  on  how  your  community  leaders  can 
cooperate  with  your  newspaper  in  organizing  activities  .  .  . 
how  to  help  prepare  mothers  and  fiancees  to  meet  their  return¬ 
ing  men  “without  misconceptions,”  and  with  the  understanding 
essential  for  swift  and  easy  adjustments  to  peaceful  living. 


We  feel  we  do  not  have  to  stress  the  urgency  or  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  ^'e  do  want  to  stress  however  that  here  is  the 
only  material  of  its  kind  available  in  America  —  authentic,  au¬ 
thoritative,  comprehensive  and  tested. 


SERVICEWIVES  ADVISED  DN 
REBDILDINS  MARRIAGES 

Expert  Tetls  SSfvicewives 
To  Save  Planning  Until 
Husband  is  Home  and  They 
Can  Plan  Together 


VETS  NEED  TIME  TO 
RELEARN  FATHERS*  ROLE 

Expert  Tells  Servicewives 
May  Be  Strangeness 
Between  Children  and 
Father 


Time  is  getting  short.  The  problem  grows  more 
serious  every  day.  Establish  your  priority  in  your 
community  now.  First  come,  first  served  —  and 
only  1  newspaper  in  a  community. 

To  get  the  entire  plan,  ready-to-print  — ready- 
to-promotg— contact  Public  Relations,  Maefodden 
Publications,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
WRITE,  WIRE,  OR  PHONE! 


|,lt<|'*IT0t  A  PUILISHIR  far  Soptombor  1,  1T4S 


Effective  Sept.  2 


The  Dayton  Daily  News 

is  Dayton  *s 

ONLY  SUNDAY  PAPER 


A  great  newspaper  accepts 
a  great  new  challenge 
and  responsibility .  .  . 


for  further  Information,  write 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  •  Dayton,  Ohio 


SAWYER  FERGUSON- WALKER  CO. 

CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EDITOR  &  PURLISHERfer  S«pt*mb«r  1 


piTOI  A  PUILISHERfor  S«ptMiib«r  1.  1945 


where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  book 
lovers  .  .  .  book  readers  .  .  .  and  book 
buyers  look  to  Book  Week  for  honest, 
trustworthy  criticism ! 

In  Chicago,  the  hub  of  this  great  Mid¬ 
west  market,  The  Chicago  Sun  has 
been  the  linage  leader  for  publishers’ 
advertising  ever  since  Book  Week  was 


tk»  Ilt0nry  fbt  CHlCAGrO  SUNDAIT  SUM  anti  tk$  midwnt 

400  WIST  MAOISOM  STtttT,  CNIC4S0  0.  IlllMOIS  •  7S0  0A0K  AVtHUt.  HtW  rO0K  17,  W.  f. 


BOOK  PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISING 
IN  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS 


1945  1944  1943 

(1st  5  mo.) 

SUN . 144,213  .  344,474  244,306 

Tribune . 104,685  213,799..  130,051 

News .  44,896.  167,325  .  171,706 

Her.-Amer.  . .  24,808  63,236  .  73,845 

Times .  10,447..  34,156..  34,165 


Outside  of  New  York  City,  the  only  newspaper 

literary  supplement  devoted  exclusively 
to  books  is  The  Chicago  Sun 


and  Book  Week  is  specifically  tailored  to  fit 


On  Thursday,  August  30,  The  New  York  Times 
published  a  special  16-pagc  section  of  the  Otticial 
Pearl  Harbor  Reports. 

This  follows  The  Times  custom  of  making  available 
to  readers  the  complete  texts  of  important  docu¬ 
ments  and  speeches. 

(Tl)!' Ni'Xu  ijoik  iliini'S 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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IEDITOB  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


G«rard 
York  D 
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No  Scandinavian  Newsprint 
Til  Next  June,  Steinman  Says. 


Basic  Findings  of  WPB  Mission 
To  Europe  Told  by  Chairman 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA.  Aug.  29— 
“Diere  is  no  sense  in  dodging 
tht  facts.  We  might  as  well 
ftct  the  music.  The  present 
prospects  for  American  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  are  that  we  will 
le  no  newsprint  supplies  out 
d  the  Scandinavian  countries 
before  June  1.  1946.”  (Before 
tbe  war,  the  U.  S.  received  ap- 
proiiinately  300.000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  Now  Europe  is  drawing 
1  the  U.S.-Canadian  supply. ) 

CoL  J.  Hale  Steinman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  War  Production 
Board’s  Printing  and  Publishing 
Diriaion.  in  an  interview  granted 
Ertm  &  PuBLiSKim  this  after¬ 
noon  in  his  Lancaster,  Pa.,  home, 
ffhere  he  is  president  and  co- 
pol^er  of  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
per!,  Inc.,  thus  summed  up  the 
najor  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
fron  a  month’s  tour  of  Europe 
continent  by  a  special  mission 
of  U.  S.  newspaper  publishers. 

Full  Repoori  Sept.  11 
In  addition  to  Colonel  Stein- 
man.  the  party  included  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-How- 
ud  Newspapers,  president  of  the 
Aaerican  Newspaper  Publishers 
iation;  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
1  manager  of  the  Phila- 
Evening  Bulletin,  amd  a 
Itant  to  WPB’s  Newsj»per 
;ry  Advisory  Committee, 
LaRoeque,  of  the 
Daily  News,  technical 
to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
mission  flew  from  New 
to  London  July  27  and 
studies  of  the  newsprint 
in  England,  France, 
Belgium.  Norway, 
and  Finland,  returning 
this  week.  A  full  report 
ir  findings  is  to  be  sub- 
to  WPB  and  the  advisory 
ittee  at  its  meeting  on 
11.  As  he  was  preparing 
ve  for  Washington,  Colonel 
stopped  long  enough 
—  a  few  of  the  highlights 
w  mission’s  trip. 

is  the  story,”  he  said. 
Tm  mission  went  abroad  for 
w»r  Production  Board  to 
yy  the  newsprint  situation 
S*  several  angles;  (1)  To 
2*J*in  if  possible  what  paper 
»upplied  by  the  Scandi- 
jjhan  countries,  and  (2)  to  de- 
’■■dne  what  proportion  of  the 

IIITOR 


available  supplies  are  required 
as  allotments  to  the  countries 
once  under  German  occupation. 

“We  found  the  liberated  coun¬ 
tries  stunned  and  shell-shocked 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  needs 
of  such  nations  as  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  France  and  others  are  in¬ 
deed  critical.  Newsprint  is  the 
vital  need  of  the  hour  for  these 
liberated  countries  in  order  that 
the  people  may  have  such  essen¬ 
tial  information  as  will  enable 
them  to  get  on  their  feet  again. 

“It  was  apparent  to  all  of  us 
that  this  enlightenment  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  help  in  the  re-forming 
of  their  governments,  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  their  industry, 
as  well  as  their  general  morale. 
This  winter,  the  period  through 
to  next  spring,  is  of  vital  import 
to  the  devastated  countries  of 
Europe  as  they  struggle  to  get 
going  again.  We  might  as  well 
tace  the  hard,  cold  facts — ^vith- 
out  any  sentiment.” 

Col.  Steinman  said  the 
overall  picture  of  wartorn  Eu¬ 
rope  was  given  in  .conferences 
with  American  and  British  gov¬ 
ernment  representatives  in  Lon¬ 
don.  As  they  traveled,  the  com¬ 
mittee  looked  into  the  individual 
situation  of  each  country,  what 
newspaper  services  and  news¬ 
print  were  left  after  German  oc¬ 


cupation  and  what  newsprint 
each  nation  might  be  expected 
to  produce  for  itself. 

England,  for  example,  he  said, 
had  been  getting  along  on  about 
23%  of  its  normal  prewar  news¬ 
print  consumption,  Belgium 
about  13%.  In  varying  degrees 
this  wholesale  reduction  applies 
to  all  the  occupied  countries. 

“After  looking  over  England, 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,” 
he  said,  “We  went  up  into 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  also 
talked  with  the  Finns.  We 
talked  to  leaders  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry,  government  of¬ 
ficials,  newspaper  publishers  and 
special  observers  for  the  U.  S. 
Army. 

“Finland,  the  largest  prewar 
Scandinavian  source  of  supply, 
has  had  to  make  all  its  news¬ 
print  tonnage  available  thus  far 
to  Russia.  ’This  has  resulted 
from  the  armistice  agreement 
under  which  part  of  the  repara¬ 
tions  were  to  be  paid  in  news¬ 
print,  and  through  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  which  Russia  sup¬ 
plied  coal,  coke  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  in  return  is  to  receive 
additional  newsprint.  The  news¬ 
print  shipments  from  Finland  to 
Russia  approximated  55.000  tons 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 
1945. 

“Norway,  during  the  period  of 
German  occupation,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cut  wood  right  and  left 
at  the  behest  of  the  nazis.  And 
the  kind  of  cutting  done,  I  might 
say,  was  no  better  than  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  could  help.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  wood  now  at  Norwe- 


The  newsprint  committee  stops  ior  relaxation  at  the  Press  Club  oi 
Berlin,  left  to  right:  An  unidentified  officer.  Dr.  Gerard  LoRoequeu 
New  York  Daily  News;  CoL  I.  Hole  Sleinman.  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers;  Lt.  CoL  Barney  Oldfield.  PRO.  First  Airborne  Army;  William 
G.  Chandler,  president  oi  ANPA.  and  Lt.  Robert  Schulberg. 
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Newspaper  in  America 


'Modest' Increase  Due 

Woshington.  Aug.  30  —  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  Canadian 
supply  situation,  curtailment 
oi  military  uses,  and  amended 
regulations  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  may  add  up  to 
"modest”  increases  in  news¬ 
print  quotas  for  the  final  three 
months  of  this  year. 

Decrease  in  military  require¬ 
ments  already  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  revocation  of  limito- 
tion  orders  for  all  branches  oi 
the  printing  and  publishing 
industry,  except  those  using 
newsprint. 

WPB  hos  issued  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  its  rules  which  ex¬ 
tends  control  to  include  news¬ 
print  users  other  than  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

Newsprint  users  hove  over¬ 
ordered  for  September  delivery 
by  ll.(X)0  tons  and  on  order 
will  be  issued  by  WPB  direct¬ 
ing  publishers  to  reduce  Sep¬ 
tember  receipts  by  5%. 


gian  mills  is  of  a  poor  quality.” 

Norway,  said  Colonel  Stein¬ 
man,  expects  to  turn  out  60,000 
tons  of  newsprint  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  July  1,  1945,  to  July 
1,  1946.  Home  consumption  will 
amount  to  around  20,000  tons. 
’That  leaves  approximately  40,000 
tions,  of  which  it  is  expected 
some  25,000  tons  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  liberated  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

“This  leaves  15,000  tons  yet  to 
be  apportioned,  “said  the  Col¬ 
onel,  “but  the  Norwegians  are 
not  so  sure  they  will  be  able  to 
produce  the  entire  60,000  tons.” 

Chances  of  American  publish¬ 
ers  receiving  some  of  this  ton¬ 
nage  were  not  viewed  optimis¬ 
tically  by  the  mission  head. 

"As  to  Sweden,”  Colonel  Stein¬ 
man  continued,  “they  are  big 
producers  of  newsprint,  but  to¬ 
day  their  newspapers  are  ac¬ 
tually  using  30%  more  than  in 
prewar  days.  ’This  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  circulation  increases. 

“Nor  did  the  Swedes  practice 
conservation  as  we  know  it  in 
the  United  States.  During  the 
war  they  were  making  a  lot  of 
paper  with  no  place  to  sell  it  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  Germans,  and  since 
the  Germans  were  making  their 
own  paper,  the  Swedish  manu¬ 
facturers  were  glad  to  sell  to 
their  own  people  in  amounts  as 
newspapers  ordered.” 

Discussions  with  the  Swedish 
Foreign  Office,  said  the  Colonel, 
elicited  the  hope  that  their  coun¬ 
try,  throi^h  special  allotment 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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St.  Louis  Carriers  Ask 
NLRB  for  Rehearing 


St.  Louis,  Aug.  30 — Attorneys 
representing  18  adult  carriers 
here  filed  a  petition  yesterday 
with  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  asking  that  certifi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  dispute  be 
rescinded,  that  a  rehearing  be 
held,  and  that  the  carriers  be 
ruled  merchants,  not  employes 
as  previously  ruled. 

Action  by  the  18  carriers,  said 
to  be  a  group  influential  in  the 
organization,  was  considered  a 
step  in  the  possible  settlement 
of  the  dispute  that  has  silenced 
the  three  St.  Louis  newspapers 
for  the  last  two  weeks. 

(In  Washington  it  was  learned 
that  no  action  was  likely  this 
week  on  the  carriers’  re-hearing 
petition. ) 

Another  step  toward  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  strike  was  taken 
today  when  an  offer  of  the  U.  S. 
Conciliation  Service  to  discuss 
terms  under  which  the  dispute 
can  be  resolved  was  accepted. 

ITU  Threat 

Meanwhile,  the  publishers  of 
the  three  dailies — the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Globe-Democrat  and  Star- 
Times — were  faced  with  another 
critical  situation.  The  St.  Louis 
typographical  union  has  sub¬ 
mitted  its  contract  proposal,  in¬ 
cluding  a  demand  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  ITU  1945  laws,  with 
the  ultimatum  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  two  weeks  in  which 
to  accept  or  face  a  strike. 

A  proposal  sent  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  presidents  of  the 
other  unions  involved  in  the 
carrier  strike — printers,  stereo¬ 
typers,  photo  engravers,  mailers 
and  the  newspaper  guild — 
whereby  members  would  get 
their  basic  pay  through  Aug.  31, 
was  rejected  by  the  unions.  No 
arbitration  of  wage  payments 
will  be  accepted  by  tt^m,  they 
said,  and  they  will  demand  full 
payment  for  time  lost 

The  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  Monday,  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  the  guild’s 
wartime  no-strike  pledge  "no 
longer  operative.”  Tlie  resolu- 
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tion  condemned  the  St.  Louis 
publishers  for  “locking  out”  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  lEB  also  pledged  its  “en¬ 
tire  resources”  behind  the  650 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  guild 
in  the  dispute. 

The  publishers  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  accept  the 
carriers’  proposal  of  last  week 
*  ( E  &  P,  Aug.  25 )  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  interpretations  and  modi¬ 
fications  of  one  section  of  it 
which  reads: 

“The  union  will  contract  with 
the  publishers  on  the  basis  of 
carriers  as  merchants,  provid¬ 
ing  the  property  rights  of  the 
carriers  are  protected  at  all 
times.  Should  the  publishers 
care  to  follow  this  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  only  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  would  be  the  fixing  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  the  carriers,  the  selling 
prices  to  be  set  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

The  publishers’  modifications 
include  these  points; 

1.  The  carriers  will  hence¬ 
forth  consider  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants. 

2.  Each  publisher  will  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  carriers  as  mer¬ 
chants,  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing,  with  the 
proviso  that,  in  order  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  their  mer¬ 
chant  status,  any  contract  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  negotiations 
will  be  directly  between  each 
publisher  and  the  carriers  in 
their  capacity  as  merchants. 
This  in  no  way  prejudices  their 
right  to  continue  affiliation  with 
the  union. 

'Property  Rights' 

3.  “Property  rights  of  the  car¬ 
riers”  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  method  of  acquisition 
and  disposal  of  routes  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  in  the  past. 

4.  The  carriers  will  join  with 
the  publishers  in  petitioning  the 
NLRB  to  set  aside  its  ruling 
that  carriers  are  employes. 

5.  The  terms  ...  of  the  union’s 
proposal  as  herein  interpreted 
and  amplified  will  be  considered 
a  permanent  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  the 
carriers  subject  to  amendment 
by  mutual  consent. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  suspension 
of  the  papers  continued,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper  staffs 
went  ahead  with  plans  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  daily  newspaper  to  be 
called  the  “St.  Louis  Daily 
News,”  with  an  expected  circu¬ 
lation  of  100,000. 

( The  WPB’s  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  division  in  Washington 
said,  however,  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
print  quotas  to  make  possible 
such  a  venture.) 


Joins  Hill,  Blackett 

Chester  Foust,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  has  been  made  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Hill,  Blackett  and 
Co.,  Chicago. 


Price  Appointed 
To  Post  in  Germany 

Washington,  Aug.  30 — Byron 
Price,  who  directed  the  domes¬ 
tic  censorship  setup  through¬ 
out  the  war  without  criticism 
from  press  or  radio,  is  being 
sent  to  Germany  to  "advise" 
on  public  relations  in  the 
American  Zone  of  Occupation. 

The  President  announced 
Price's  assignment  at  today's 
press  conference,  adding  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  reflect 
any  dissatisfaction  with  exist¬ 
ing  operations  but  was  predi¬ 
cated  upon  a  belief  that  Price 
could  be  very  helpful  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  and  his  dep¬ 
uty.  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  Cloy. 


Pearl  Harbor 
Story  Handled 
On  Short  Notice 

Washington,.  Aug.  29  —  An 
hour’s  notice  was  given  to  news¬ 
paper  men  today  on  the  story 
they  had  awaited  since  Dec.  8, 
1941 — what  happened  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  who  was  to  blame 
for  the  greatest  defeat  ever  suf¬ 
fered  in  war  by  the  U.  S. 

Press  Secretary  Charles  Ross 
told  the  reporters  covering  the 
White  House  that  the  President 
would  receive  them  at  11  a.m., 
but  he  refused  to  give  any  hints 
of  what  was  to  be  discussed. 
Speculation  already  had  fixed 
the  subject  correctly  because 
throughout  the  morning  high 
military  personages  were  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  adding  mystery  to  their 
calls  by  entering  by  a  side 
street  door. 

Also,  President  Truman  had 
promised  full  publicity  on  the 
military  reports  and  it  had  been 
announced  earlier  in  the  week 
that  the  documents  had  been 
delivered. 

With  the  supplementary  state¬ 
ments,  the  papers  totaled  6'75 
pages  of  copy.  (The  New  York 
Times  printed  the  full  report 
in  a  16-page  supplement  on 
Thursday. ) 

■ 

Watt  Returns  East 

R.  M.  Watt,  recently  appointed 
assistant  vice-president  of  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corp.,  will  return 
to  New  York  Oct.  1  as  eastern 
representative.  Mr.  Watt,  who 
is  also  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper 
Co.,  will  continue  in  that 
capacity. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  7-8 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  7-8 — Carolinas  Classi¬ 
fied  Adv.  Mgrs.  Assn.,  end-of- 
war  conference,  S^gefield 
Inn,  Greensboro. 


5  More  Popeis 
Tied  Up  in 
ITU  ControveiBl 


Publishers  in  San  AntoJ 
Tex.,  and  Uniontown, 
sisted  the  contract  demaadi 
the  International  TypogrtphJ 
Union  this  week,  and  prkS 
went  out  on  strike.  " 

In  Windsor,  Can.  the  H) 
scored  a  new  victory  whenRi 
Graybiel,  president  of  th« 


Publishing  Co.,  signed 
contract  embodying  all  (he 
laws  of  the  union.  The 


•The  Star  is  the  .second  (kd 
dian  daily  to  sign  the  ITlj 


“New! 


Col 
liiew  w: 
rwio 


uiaii  uaiijf  lu  siRii  me  ITU 
tract.  'The  Hamilton  SpeeiilMS^ 
signed  up  two  weeks  ago. 

The  Star’s  printers  ret 
on  their  jobs  Monday  moi 
and  worked  about  an  Ivw 
a  half.  Harry  Finch,  new 
time  ITU  representative  for  ^ 
ada,  informed  the  piihllAff 
the  printers’  determinatioB 
remain  out. 

The  men  returned  about  1  pa, 
after  the  contract  was  stfH 
and  the  Star  had  missed 
editions.  The  agreement  _ 
for  a  five-day  week  beginnig 
Oct.  5  and  the  union  is  staoAg 
on  its  request  before  the  WQ 
for  an  increase  to  $1.22  an  hoc 
The  scale  now  is  $1.(B. 

Publication  of  the  Unionli* 
(Pa.)  Herald  and  Standatirt 
suspended  Aug.  24  and  spoke 
men  for  Uniontown  NewspipesJ 
said  no  attempt  would  be 
to  publish  until  the  strike  isw 
tied.  The  printers’  demaadi 
elude  a  15%  wage  increase, 
extra  week  of  vacation  withpn 
sick  leave  and  holiday  pay 

San  Antonio  Typographinl 
Union  members  voted  Sundij 
refuse  to  work  until  new  at 
tracts  have  been  signed  b;  th 
News,  Light  and  Express.  For 
page  photoengraved  editia 
were  published  and  publistitf 
representatives  were  instrudl 
to  receive  advertising  orden 
usual  for  publication  whea  at 
ular  issues  are  resumed.  Fta 
for  a  30-page  engraved  editii 
of  the  Sunday  Light  and  Expn 
were  announced. 

The  publishers  reminded  t 
printers  that  the  whole  di^i 
case  was  pending  befoK  I 
Newspaper  Commission  at  01 
cago,  to  whom  it  had  beean 
ferred  by  ITU  President  Wot 
ruff  Randolph,  but  the  loo 
union  chairman  replied:  "Aii 
as  the  union  is  concerned,  tt 
WLB’s  discussion  is  dead." 

An  editorial  on  Wedn^ 
featured  the  outline  of  the  Ne^ 
paper  Commission’s  ruling:  ^ 
per  hour  scale  recommeaw 
5-day  vacation  with  pay  for  W 
ployes  of  one  year,  10  dayi  j 
three  years;  holiday  to  coatf 
of  five  hours  for  full  day ' 


Christmas,  New  Year’s,  Jnly^urtiur 


and  Labor  Day;  severance  N 
denied,  2%  payment  into  bkJ 
uary  fund  denied,  payme^BI 
maintenance  of  Printers’  W 
denied;  sick  leave  pay  denied 
The  Commission  also  reed 
mended  to  WLB  that  the  ua»| 
laws  status  remain  as  i* 
previous  contract. 


1 


ing  room  staff  of  the  Stsr'iM'f 
mained  out  only  four  houn. 
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McCormick  Sees  Postwar 
Expansion  of  Newspapers 


Soys  Improved  Product  Will 
Meet  New  Competitions 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ffilCAGO,  Aug.  27— Col.  Rob- 
^  R.  McCormick,  vigorous, 
editor  and  publisher 
"fc  the  Chicago  Tribune,  views 
postwar  newspaper  as  one  in 
■thieh  tetter  reproduction,  more 
Bwiinr  and  more  pictures  will 
the  competition  of  televi* 
N  and  facsimile. 

Re  is  keenly  alert  to  tech- 
Isjiogical  developments  in  the 
field,  but  he  feels  that 
Ke«;papers  can  offset  these  new 
Kfentions  by  improving  their 
Kin  product  and  adapting  their 
Kil^ve  news-gathering  facil- 
to  meet  changing  condi- 
oos. 

“Newspapers  have  got  to  rec- 
eplze  the  new  competitions,” 
ad  Col.  McCormick  in  an  inter- 
Titw  with  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Thdio  as  we  now  know  it  has 
probably  reached  its  acme,  but 
ielei^ion  is  something  else 
ipin— nobody  knows  what  that 
ii  (oing  to  be  in  the  future. 
Better  Pictures  Needed 


“This  much,  however,  seems 
ibrious,  that  radio,  accompanied 
ty  television,  will  outcompete 
radio  without  television,  just  as 
newspapers  with  pictures  ran 
cat  newspapers  without  pictures, 
nd,  conversely,  movies  with 
conversation  ran  out  the  silent 
irama.” 

To  compete  with  television, 
newspapers  will  have  to  print 
better  pictures  and  more  run-of- 
piper  color  pictures,  he  as- 
wted.  The  Tribune,  a  pioneer 
in  r-o-p  color  printing,  is  ex- 
Pfflding  its  color  facilities  for 
pmfwar  use,  both  editorially 
and  in  anticipation  of  a  great  re- 
vkil  of  interest  in  daily  color 
byndwertisers. 

Better  reproduction  will  come 
teongh  better  newsprint,  plus 
^proved  ( non-smutty )  quick- 
*7ing  ink,  faster  presses  cap- 
jjje  of  high  fidelity  color  print- 
at  and  better  material  from 
*ws  cameramen  covering  the 
•new.  Col.  McCormick  said. 

rae  Colonel,  who  recently  ob- 
lus  65th  birthday  and  is 
*aMg  forward  to  the  Trib- 
oe's  100th  anniversary  in  1947, 
a  confident  there  is  “no  ade- 
Wate  substitute”  for  newspa- 
He  pointed  to  the  17-day 
"hae  of  newspaper  delivery 
in  New  York,  where  people 
JJWved  of  their  newspapers 
that  radio  was  not  a  sat- 
““«ory  substitute  as  a  news 
tedium. 

Radio  steadily  lost  favor  with 
te  public,  he  said,  as  evidenced 
^the  long  lines  of  people  to 
^  papers  over  the  counter  at 
■■^per  offices,  extending  one 
17  blocks  from  the  doors  of 
Pm  York  News  building. 
^  McCormick  cited  an  edi- 
which  appeared  in  the 


Tribune  following  the  strike, 
stating  In  part: 

“The  Tribune  has  long  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  are  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  development  of 
radio,  television,  and  facsimile, 
and  has,  through  its  own  radio 
station  and  organization,  at¬ 
tempted  not  only  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  advances  in  electronics 
but  to  contribute  by  its  own  ex¬ 
perimentation  to  their  progress. 
But,  as  we  approach  our  cen¬ 
tenary.  we  feel  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  the  newspaper  as 
an  institution  has  a  permanent 
contribution  to  make  in  promot¬ 
ing  that  understanding  of  men 
and  events  which  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

Warning  About  Facsimile 

Turning  to  facsimile.  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  warned  that  this  phase 
of  electronics  has  not  been  fully 
exploited  as  a  news  medium  and 
that  “newspapers  had  better  get 
there  first.”  Whether  facsimile 
will  come  into  general  use  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  he  remarked. 
It  is  a  much  simpler  operation 
than  wirephoto  and,  since  it  can 
carry  both  pictures  and  maps,  it 
is  a  direct  competitor  of  the 
newspaper. 

“I  can  conceive  how  any 
news-conscious  person  on  a  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing  trip,  or  the  crew 
of  a  ship,  possibly  people  in  an 
automobile,  would  like  one,”  he 
continued.  “I  can  conceive  that 
a  farmer  not  receiving  a  daily 
paper  would  like  to  find  one  at 
breakfast  time  and  again  at  sup¬ 
per  time. 

“It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
it  can  compete  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  when  the  newspaper  can  be 
delivered,  for  after  all  the  fac¬ 
simile  machine  will  be  an  indi¬ 
vidual  printing  press.  It  hardly 
seems  likely  that  a  million  fac¬ 
simile  machines,  printing  one 
newspaper  per  day,  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  economic  competition 
with  printing  presses  printing  40 
to  50  thousand  copies  an  hour. 
However,  newspapers  would  be 
well  advised  to  keep  in  touch 
with  these  processes  and  be 
ready  to  adopt  them  at  any  time 
they  may  threaten  to  supersede 
the  older  processes  of  news  dis¬ 
semination.” 

A  Second  Paper? 

Col.  McCormick  does  not  an¬ 
ticipate  any  great  problem  of  in¬ 
tegrating  returning  service  men 
and  women  into  the  Tribune  or¬ 
ganization.  He  expects  the  Trib¬ 
une  will  have  a  larger  staff  after 
the  war  to  cover  the  news  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  answer  to  his  previous 
statement  that  the  Tribune  may 
publish  a  second  newspaper  af¬ 
ter  the  war.  Col.  McCormick 


kept  the  “trial  balloon”  afloat 
by  stating: 

"If  the  present  Supreme  Court 
decision  remains  unchanged  in 
the  Associated  Press  case,  any 
person  with  capital  and  curios¬ 
ity  can  start  a  newspaper  any¬ 
where  he  may  see  fit.” 

A  better  grade  of  newsprint  is 
needed  and  will  be  developed  if 
newspapers  will  give  long-term 
contracts  to  paper  mills,  he  de¬ 
clared.  The  Colonel  believes 
that  paper  manufacturers  are  not 
going  to  speculate  on  demands 
for  a  higher  grade  of  print  paper 
and  then  “get  stuck”  if  the 
newspapers  fail  to  cooperate. 

“Most  of  the  mills  are  out  of 
date,  as  far  as  machinery  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  he  said,  “but  unless 
they  can  be  assured  of  a  long¬ 
term  demand  for  better  paper, 
they  are  not  going  to  spend 
money  for  new  production  fa¬ 
cilities,  which  will  be  needed  to 
offset  higher  wages  and  in¬ 
creased  overhead  costs  in  oper¬ 
ating  mills  which  are  becoming 
farther  removed  from  their 
source  of  wood  pulp.” 

Col.  McCormick  expects  the 
Tribune’s  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  to  increase  once 
newsprint  is  again  plentiful.  The 
Tribune’s  circulation  is  now  in 
excess  of  1,000,000  daily  and 
more  than  1,400,000  on  Sunday. 
The  Tribune  is  doubling  its 
press  capacity,  he  said,  includ¬ 
ing  the  latest  press  improve¬ 
ments. 

Plans  have  also  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  an  eight-story  addi¬ 
tion  to  Tribune  Tower,  to  be 
built  as  soon  as  materials  are 
available.  The  building  and  its 
contents  will  cost  an  estimated 
$6,000,000.  The  new  structure 
will  provide  for  expansion  of  all 
Tribune  departments  and  radio 
stations  WGN  and  WGNB  (FM 
experimental  station).  A  new 
rotogravure  plant  is  also  planned. 

The  Tribune  editor  is  keenly 
aware  that  Chicago  is  being 
watched  by  newspaper  editors 
throughout  the  country  because 
of  its  reputation  for  dramatic 
news  presentation,  in  which  the 
Tribune  has  always  been  one  of 
the  leaders.  Col.  McCormick 
made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  reveal  any  “trade  se¬ 
crets”  as  to  specific  plans  of  the 
Tribune. 

He  does  not  anticipate  any 
great  amoimt  of  foreign  travel 
by  Americans  after  the  war  and 
he  believes  that  foreign  news 
will  largely  be  negative  and 
“worth  about  a  No.  4  head.” 

“There  will  be  11,000,000 
American  citizens  ‘beginning 
life,’  most  of  whom  have  been 
in  the  armed  forces  since  being 
boys,”  he  said.  “’These  men  will 
be  largely  interested  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  rather  than  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.” 

Foreign  news  is  likely  to  be 
highly  critical  of  America  for  its 
failure  to  provide  continued 
financial  and  economic  aid  to 
European  countries,  he  pre¬ 
dicted. 


>>IT0R  I,  PUBLISHER  for  S«ptMBb«r  1,  1MI 


Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick 

Col.  McCormick  remarked 
that  before  the  war,  the  Tribune 
had  never  been  able  to  note  ai^ 
great  American  interest  in 
Irans-Pacific  news,  aside  from 
some  big  disaster  like  the  Jap¬ 
anese  earthquake.  “Perhaps  it 
will  be  different  after  this  war,” 
he  said,  “but  politics  in  Colorado 
doesn’t  sell  papers  in  Chicago, 
so  why  should  we  expect  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  Philippines  to  do  so?” 
he  asked. 

Indications  are  that  the  TYib- 
une  will  continue  to  play  local, 
regional  and  national  news  heav¬ 
ily.  The  atomic  bomb  is  merely 
the  beginning  of  a  great  era  of 
scientific  news.  Col.  McCormick 
pointed  out.  “There  will  be  a 
great  many  chemical  news 
stories,  such  as  the  adaptation 
of  DDT,  including,  perhaps,  a 
chemical  way  to  control  weeds, 
instead  of  mechanically,”  he 
said. 

He  sees  a  great  revival  in 
sports  news  and  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  American  fashions.  He 
sees  also  a  great  field  for  picture 
development,  through  better  se¬ 
lection,  better  reproduction,  and 
better  captions.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  room  for  vigorous  re¬ 
porting  and  forthright  editorial 
comment,  he  added. 

Employe  Benefits 

Col.  McCormick  looks  upon 
advertising  as  an  essential  part 
of  civilization  and  a  vital  cog 
in  the  future  production-distri¬ 
bution  economy  of  this  nation. 
Consistent  use  of  advertising  to 
meet  the  pent-up  demand  can 
well  be  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  war  and  peace  jobs  to 
hasten  the  “coming  decade  of 
prosperity,”  he  declared. 

In  speaking  of  employe  bene¬ 
fits  at  his  recent  birthday  dinner 
party  for  Tribune  employes  and 
executives.  Col.  McCormick 
said: 

“I  believe  in  pensions.  I  do 
not  yield  one  inch  in  my  belief 
in  industry  and  thrift  and  the 
industrious  and  thrifty  will  al¬ 
ways  be  better  off  than  the  lazy 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Japan’s  Newspaper  Plants 
Indexed  for  Occupation 


Young,  Former  INS  Chief 
In  To^o,  Describes  Setup 


IN  HIS  memory  and  in  photographs  he  had  obtained  very  cau¬ 
tiously,  James  R.  Young  catalogued  the  newspapers  of  Japan  for 
business  purposes  while  he  was  chief  of  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau  of 
International  News  Service  for  13  years — prior  to  1941. 

One  of  those  business  pur¬ 
poses  materialized  this  week 
in  the  business  of  U.  S.  occu- 
pation  of  Japan,  and  Jimmy 
Young  and  his  wife,  Marjorie, 
dug  into  attic-forsaken  bun-  Jj^B 

dies  at  their  Pawling,  N.  Y. 
home  to  provide  Editor  &  ^ . 

Publisher  with  facts  and  pho- 
tographs  of  Japanese  news-  Hv 
paper  plants  which  are  now  3b 
in  the  hands  of  General  Mac- 
lim  Arthur’s  newspaper  corps.  Morjono 

Under  a  1908  law,  invoked  especially  to  harass  American  corre¬ 
spondents,  Young  was  convicted  in  1940  of  writing  “slanderous, 
exaggerated  and  fabricated  articles  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Japanese  state.”  He  languished  in  a  Tokyo  jail  for  61  days,  then 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  with  Mrs.  Young. 

For  nearly  five  years  he  has  been  lecturing,  writing  special  ar¬ 
ticles,  a  book  (“Behind  the  Rising  Sun,”  which  became  a  hit 
movie)  and  doing  a  column,  “The  Road  to  Tokyo,”  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  He  and  Marjorie  have  also  been  doing  a  lot  of 
thinking  about  a  newspaper  of  their  own  in  the  Orient. 

The  INS  offices  in  New  York  held  a  magnetic  power  over  Young 
this  week,  drawing  him  away  from  the  quiet  of  his  Pawling  place 
several  times  to  watch  the  machines  tap  out  the  occupation  story. 
On  one  of  these  visits  he  disclosed  a  very  personal  interest.  He 
urged  Barry  Faris,  INS  editor,  to  radio  instructions  to  Clark  Lee 
to  be  sure  to  get  to  the  old  INS  bureau  office  in  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri 
plant. 

“And,”  he  added,  “Tell  Clark  to  see  if  my  old  steel  desk  and 
typewriter — it  was  an  Underwood — are  still  there.” 

Then  he  remembered  he  had  this  detailed  description  of  Japanese 
newspapers,  as  of  1940: 


THE  Tokyo  Asahi,  a  very  old 

newspaper,  pioneered  news¬ 
reels  and  aviation  and  published 
the  first  weekly  pictorial  in 
rotogravure.  Its  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  was  always  critical  and  its 
news  treatment  of  world  and 
domestic  stories  stimulating.  It 
did  not  lend  its  columns  to  sen¬ 
sational  handling  of  news  but  it 
took  the  lead  in  building  stories 
on  world  subject  matter. 

This  newspaper  built  the  orig¬ 
inal  airport  now  known  as  Ha- 
neda,  of  about  400  acres,  near 
Toyko,  pioneered  in  aviation  de¬ 
velopment  and  was  years  ahead 
of  Army  and  Navy  aviation.  Its 
most  famous  promotion  in  avia¬ 
tion  was  the  building,  financing 
and  fiying  of  a  plane  from  Tokyo 
to  London,  called  the  Kamikaze, 
meaning  “Divine  Wind.”  The 
flight  was  a  sensation. 

This  newspaper,  at  various 
times,  owned  15  to  20  airplanes, 
which  were  used  for  flying  pho¬ 
tographs  and  carrying  reporters 
and  photographers  to  special 
events  in  China  and  Manchuria. 
The  Asahi  published  about  15 
state  editions  which  went  to  va¬ 
rious  prefectures.  Asahi  had  a 
most  complete  telegraph  and 


telephone  system  connecting  the 
provincial  capitals  and  in  every 
town  of  consequence  there  is  a 
branch  office  of  the  Asahi. 

The  newspaper  also  had 
branch  offices  in  New  York  City, 
London,  Rome,  Berlin,  Paris, 
Stockholm  and  Madrid.  Its  rep¬ 
resentatives  abroad  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1940  were  generally  rea¬ 
sonable  in  the  news  which  they 
transmitted  from  the  points  of 
filing,  that  is,  their  branch  of¬ 
fices.  But  from  the  Autumn  of 
1940  the  Asahi,  as  with  all  Jap¬ 
anese  papers,  became  highly  na¬ 
tionalistic.  Its  staff  representa¬ 
tives  abroad  resorted  to  manu¬ 
facturing  news,  reporting  high¬ 
ly  sensational  and  colorful  yarns 
from  London  and  New  York. 
They  featured  racial  troubles  in 
the  United  States,  resorted  to 
editorial  attacks  and  abandoned 
the  previous  policy  of  trying  to 
give  a  true  news  story, 

Bunshiro  Suzuki,  with  the 
paper  about  30  years  as  reporter, 
city  editor,  editorial  writer  and 
later  editor,  was  strongly  anti¬ 
military,  believed  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  of  Japan  would  bring  ruin 
to  the  empire.  This  does  not 
mean  he  is  not  pro-Japanese. 


The  other  member  of  the  staff 
served  for  many  years  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  is  Tetsuro  Furugaki. 
These  two  are  powerful  writers 
and  have  had  big  followings. 

An  editorial  writer  on  the 
Asahi  was  named  Sugimura  who 
wrote  under  the  pen-name  of 
Sojinkan.  He  must  now  be  about 
65.  He  had  very  fine  literary 
style  and  wrote  on  popular  do¬ 
mestic  and  international  affairs. 
Such  men  as  Sugimura,  Suzuki 
and  Furugaki  might  be,  if  still 
alive,  useful  for  editorial  pro¬ 
paganda.  Sugimura  speaks  very 
little  English. 

The  Asahi  plant  is  six  or  seven 
stories  high.  On  the  top  floor 
is  an  auditorium  for  about  800 
people.  The  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  employed  over  400  print¬ 
ers.  Presses  were  kept  in  good 
shape.  Type  was  cast  fresh 
every  day  by  monotype  casters, 
operated  by  girls.  The  Asahi 
plant,  as  with  most  big  news¬ 
papers,  had  electric  news  signs 
on  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
on  the  roof  the  pigeon  lofts. 
Pigeons  totaled  about  300  to  400 
at  each  newspaper  office.  They 
were  used  to  overcome  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Japan’s  telegraph 
service  and  to  relay  small  fllm 
from  cameramen  in  the  field  at 
points  of  disasters.  There  is 
also  a  powerful  siren  on  the 
building  which  has  been  used  for 
three  purposes:  to  announce  spe¬ 
cial  news,  as  a  noon  day  time 
signal,  and  as  an  air  raid  alarm. 
Peace  time  circulation  was 
2,000,000  copies  a  day;  monthly 
rate,  one  yen  for  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday, 

Fleet  of  Trucks 

The  Asahi  had  a  fleet  of  auto¬ 
mobile  trucks,  about  40,  dozens 
of  bicycles  and  a  great  many 
motorcycles. 

The  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi,  which 
had  the  second  largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  Tokyo,  about  1V&  million 
copies  daily,  was  popular  with 
the  masses  and  sensational  in 
the  treatment  of  news.  Financ¬ 
ing  came  from  both  Mitsui  and 
Mitsubishi  companies. 

Editorially,  this  paper  in  one 
issue  would  be  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  in  another 
would  be  anti-American.  The 
Nichi  Nichi  employed  more  Jap¬ 
anese  who  have  lived  in  Amer¬ 
ica  or  England  than  any  other 
Japanese  newspaper.  It  was  a 
great  booster  of  anything  re¬ 
specting  Manchurian  puppet 
governments.  News  was  always 
biased.  Its  correspondents  in 
foreign  countries,  at  New  York, 
Washington  and  London  always 
emphasized  Navy  stories  and 
harped  on  the  “coming  battle  of 
American  and  Japanese  Navies.” 
Its  photo  department  was  the 
best  and  most  aggressive  of  old 
Japanese  newspapers. 

Shingoro  Takaishi,  publisher, 
is  known  to  many  Americans  as 
a  super-nationalist  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  profess  his  “pro¬ 
found  desire  to  have  happy  rela- 


Tokyo  Press  Com 
Ranks  Depleted  J 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  3|J| 

American  and  Briti£^| 
are  likely  to  find  a  coniX^I 
dearth  of  experienca£^^| 
spondents  with  a 
Japan,  Hessell  TiltnM2^H 
merly  correspondent 
Daily  Express  in  Tok||.fl 
until  recently  corresnoaftifl 
Kemsley  papers  in 
predicts.  Tiltman  is 
soon  to  London  where  rH 
await  assignment  to 
“beat”  from  1935  throi^^H 

Death  has  taken  a  hSH 
of  Tokyo  correspondaa|[^H 
the  outbreak  of  the 
man  pointed  out,  amoiwjH 
Hugh  Byas,  New  Yorfcjj^l 
Warren  Mason,  Daily 
James  Cox  of  Reuters,  IwH 
Tokyo  police  before 
Frank  Hedges  of  NANAvJ^I 
Mills,  Associated  Press. 

Among  the  survivors. g||H 
old  Tokyo  press  coiw^| 
James  R.  Young,  Inte^^l 
News  Service;  Wilfrid 
New  York  Herald 
Vere  Redman,  Londo* 
Mail,  and  Mr.  Tiltman. 

tions  with  America.”  HeJdl 
of  few  Japanese  who  spesMH 
English  at  banquets  or  cmH 
tions.  But  what  he 
English  is  quite  different  M 
what  he  writes  as  an  edUd 
in  Japanese.  ^ 

'One  of  the  Best'  ” 

The  Nichi  Nichi  plant  is  oecd 
the  best.  Type  casting  madtiui 
presses,  trucks,  motorcyelai  id 
bicycles,  telephoto  ^uipims. 
pigeons,  sirens  and  airplannd 
this  company  are  of  the  na 
quantity  as  those  of  the  Totg 
Asahi.  The  plant  consiitl  i 
two  buildings.  A  second  secHi 
was  finished  in  1939  and  oo  Ig 
was  constructed  a  Zeiu  pliM 
tarium  for  the  purpoie  of  i 
lowing  its  readers  to  look  at  tk 
stars! 

The  Tokyo  Yomiuri,  wu  tahi 
over  by  Matsutaro  Shorikl  | 
1928  when  it  had  only  40,001^ 
culation.  In  10  yean  he  W 
the  circulation  to  1,400,000. 11 
paper  backed  an  all-Japea  ■ 
tional  sports  federation  ■ 
sponsored  school  sports  coag 
titions.  Its  political  and  flM 
cial  writers  were  the  beet  n 
office  of  International  Newi  Si 
vice  was  located  in  a  corner! 
the  news  room  of  this  neeei 
per.  The  news  room  empkd 
about  300  men.  In  equipai 
the  plant  was  similar  to  ■ 
Asahi  and  the  Nichi  Nld^i 
three  were  within  a  block  i 
each  other. 

The  editor  of  the  Yomiuri  J 
Yusai  Takahashi,  a  former  p« 
commissioner.  The 
editor  was  Katsuya  Shiba^  m 
foreign  news  editor,  Tomm^ 
zuki,  was  married  to  a  Gerag 
8>rl.  ,  .  . 

The  Tokyo  Hochi,  founds 
Marquis  Okuma,  later  oww 
Seiji  Noma,  magazine 
Japan,  has  been  conso 
with  the  Yomiuri.  The  Hi.^ 
newspaper  plant,  a  fourww 
plant  across  from  the  TiW 
(Continued  on  page  80> 
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imposing  newspaper  edifices 


i  offic*  oi  the  Osaka  Asohi  at  Nagoya — neon  signs,  air  beacon 
gloH  brick  hont  are  the  stylish  characters  oi  this  ultra  modern 
plant  shown  in  all  its  brilliance  at  night. 


Osaka  Asohi.  Kokura  Branch  at  Kyushu,  hos  a  circular  structure  oi 
glass  brick.  The  lap  flag  flies  aboTe  the  house  flag. 


Li** 


^  lop  paper  hos  a  house  flag,  like  a  shipping  line.  This  is  the 
Asohi  plant's  rodio  tower  and  pigeon  loH. 

>*ITO|  «  PUBLISHER  fer  Septeaber  1.  194S 


Tokyo  Nichi-Nichi  building — with  flock  oi  pigeons  which  makes  up 
ior  deficiencies  oi  lapanese  communications  system. 
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Liquor  Ads  Dealing 
With  Sober  Subjects 

By  Janice  S.  Weingarten 


HISTORICAL  tie-ups,  themes  genuity.  Here  again,  liquor  takes 
bearing  on  current  events  and  a  back  seat  while  a  bigger  theme 
flimilarly  sober  topics  have  in-  fills  the  space  at  the  advertiser’s 
creased  in  quantity  and  quality,  cost. 

to  the  comparative  exclusion  of  Continental  Distilling  Corpor- 
“llavor”  copy,  in  current  liquor  ation  uses  the  historical  motif 
advertising.  with  less  emphasis  on  it  and 

The  latest  advertisement  to  di-  more  on  their  product.  Famous 
▼orce  itself  from  the  usual  in  Philadelphia  scenes  are  repro- 
thii  field,  has  been  slated  to  nm  duced.  The  product  is  displayed 
in  40  dailies  in  17  cities  through-  prominently  while  the  copy  is 
out  the  East  by  Carstairs  Broth-  brief  and  conservative  in  its 
cn  Distilling  Co.,  Inc.  of  Haiti-  claims. 

more.  Md.  Through  their  ad-  Another  consistent  user  of 

VMtismg  agency, _ Lennen  &  themes  from  history  is  the 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Inc., 

baa  produced  a  public-service  '  *  .  p  . 

advCTtisement  that  takes  up  the  tjjg  fiash-back  technique  spot- 
question  of  immediate  full  em-  ••  •  -• 
ployment  for  discharged  vete- 
raas. 


featuring  “Johnnie  Walker”  in  war  quality  is  back,  Hiram 
’  —  -r-  Walker  has  released  reason-why 

lighting  some  old  style  or  cus-  fact  copy  to  a  large  list  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  over  300 
Haig  &  Haig,  despite  the  short-  newspapers  ^roughout  the 
age  of  Scotch,  has  been  keeping  country.  Text  stresses  the  use 
its  name  before  the  public  with  of  improved  botanicals  and 
illustrations  of  famous  works  of  grain  neutral  spirits, 
art  being  displayed  with  the 
product.  Copy  is  brief,  the  tie- 
up  between  the  illustrations  be- 
^  indicated  in  the  statement. 

-  .  ■  treasures  that  have  stood 

'***~'-^*  _ j.  _  -  the  test  of  time.” 

]  Still  on  the  serious  side  of 
I  ^  the  ledger,  Schenley  Distillers 

>  Corp.  has  a  series  of  ads  written 

In  essay  or  column  style  and 
signed,  “Mark  Merit.”  Every 
.««•«> MiinJB  now  and  then,  the  copy  tallu 

about  whiskey  but  not  in  the 
usual  way.  Instead  of  selling 
technique,  Mark  Merit  uses  his 
column  to  talk  about  the  why’s 
••**^-’*^^  “**-*•  ~  and  wherefore’s  of  everyday  hap- 

Cam  iiImh  penings. 

Scenes  in  St  Louis,  Mo.  are 
„,,n  -  — getting  wide  distribution  through 
the  Southern  Comfort  Corpora- 
ft'a  the  berries!  tion’s  series.  ~ 

“Have  you  any  use  for  a  hero?” 
is  the  headline  that  leads  into 
free  verse  copy  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Todd,  associate  copy 
chief  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell.  It’s 
man’s  talk,  straight  from  the 
veteran’s  thought  pattern  after 
he’s  “Just  another  guy  in  civ¬ 
vies.”  ’The  illustration  of  a 
typical  serviceman  was  done  by 
John  Falter  and  the  whole  ef¬ 
fect  is  one  of  simple  dignity. 

Calvert  Distillers  Corporation 
of  New  York  has  maintained  a 
series  of  advertisements  on  the 
American  way  that  have  taken 
the  style  of  business  messages 
signed  by  W.  W.  Wachtel.  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  corporation.  Except 
for  the  Calvert  trade  mark  and 
Mune,  there  isn’t  even  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  liquor  in  the  copy. 

Copy  talks  about  American 
business,  the  American  way  of 
Ufe,  American  products  and 

brand  names.  In  one  ad,  there  Corp.,  makers  of  the  Gilbey’s 
arcre  13  brand  names  mentioned 
that  had  no  relation  to  Calvert’s 

products  at  all.  _  _  , _  _  _ 

Also  occupied  with  America  PM.  Two  characters  have  been 
and  its  traditions  is  the  Park  &  developed  for  an  entire  series 
TUford  advertising.  Most  re-  of  ads.  One  is  a  typical  waiter, 
cant  along  these  lines  is  the  the  other  a  t3q}ical  bell-hop. 
story  of  “.  .  .  the  kite  that  made  Christened  Pat  and  Mike,  they’ll 
history,”  Benjamin  Franklin  be-  romp  through  their  paces  with 
ing  featured  as  an  example  of  the  inevitable  gardenias  and  a 
American  character  and  in-  bottle  of  PM. 


and  . 

- By  Betty  Feezel 

Resumes  in  Newspapers 
FOR  the  first  time  in  10  years, 

_  Copy  is  limits  to  Lentheric,  Inc.,  will  resume 

a  few  lines  that  spotlight  the  advertising  in  newspapers,  as 
name  of  the  drink.  part  of  its  fall  and  winter  pro- 

The  romantic  aspects  of  an  his¬ 
torical  identification  with 
product  has  also  occured  to  Jhe 

Ale  and  Gilbey’s  Gin;  tlTe  for¬ 
mer  featuring  famous  tapestries,  of  Oct. 
the  latter  illustrating  its  copy 
with  old  world  scenes. 

Users  of  a  lighter  style  of 
both  copy  and  illustration  have 
managed  to  direct  their  appeal 
to  both  the  eye  and  the  intellect. 

One  recent  example  has  been 
the  Kinsey  Gin  ads  in  cartoon 
style  and  copy  that  plays  a 
question  and  answer  game  with 

the  reader.  The  ads  are  head-  Over  Seven  Months 
lined,  “What’s  the  name?”;  two  IT'S  the  picture  page  technique 
questions  are  asked  ( with  appro-  in  the  new  campaign  released 
priate  illustrations)  and  the  by  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  San 
answers  are  given  in  the  right  Francisco,  on  behalf  of  Sperry 
hand  corner  of  the  ad.  Drifted  Snow  Flour.  Starting  in 

National  Distillers  Products  September  and  spaced  over  the 

next  seven  months,  the  cam- 
Gin'  mentioned  before,  have'  a  paign  calls  for  twelve  1,000-line 
new  and  novel  campaign  start-  black  and  white  ads  in  selected 
ing  on  tjheir  whisky  product.  West  Coast  dailies  and  Sunday 


gram,  the  largest  campaign  yet  Boston,  announces  the 
the  to  bo  released  by  the  com-  of  a  campaign  on  its  A 

_ _ _  _ _ _  --ny.  Insertions  will  be  run  in  thur  products  (flour,  cofl^^ 

makers  of  Carling’s  Red  Cap  nine  major  areas  from  coast  to 

-  -  .  _.  .  coast,  breaking  during  the  week  schedule  are  WO  line  ins«w 

■  Large-size  ads  fea-  *n  New  England  new^pd 

turing  two  perfumes  with  space  starting  this  monm.  Cowl 
dominated  by  illustrations  of  the  based  on  findings  fr^  a  ^ 
brands,  will  appear  twice  a  week 

through  November.  National  Nothing  but  good  ^ 

magazine  advertising  promoting  Arthur, 

the  company’s  entire  line  will  be  entire  line  of  products,  “ 
run  October,  November  and  De- 

cember.  Via  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Richards  Co.  is  the  agency. 

In  273  Papers 
JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON  will  : 

augurate  shortly  an  extenrt 
fall  and  winter  campaign  on  3 
medicated  plasters.  Newspqi 
insertions,  averaging  five  a  ^ 
in  A  markets,  four  a  week  iai 
markets,  will  appear  in  * 
dailies  in  46  cities.  Sunday  sf 
plement  advertising  will  nmi 
49  cities.  Farm  papers,  mtOT 
publications,  rural  publiqto 
and  foreign  language  and  Ng 
papers  are  also  on  sdxaia 
The  ads  emphasis 
Back  Plaster,”  new  n**  * 


/ 


mOONISTS'  THOUGHTS  ON  JAPAN.  LEND-LEASE  AND  WORLD  AT  LARGE 


omei  Scoops’  Anger 
.  S.  Correspondents 

IMERICAN  correspondents  respondents”  ought  to  go  to 
were  more  than  a  little  put  Domei. 

tthis  week  after  having  been  Nevertheless,  U.  S.  war  corre- 
joped  time  after  time  on  their  spondents  had  a  lot  to  tell  and 
story.  But  they  managed  their  output  has  filled  hundreds 
let  in  on  a  large-sized  por-  of  Page  1  coiumns  during  the 
jfl  of  it  and  they  moved  in  last  two  weeks, 
droves.  More  than  200  correspondents. 

The  scoopers  were  the  Japa-  including  executives  of  leading 
fse.  who  showed  up  in  large  newspapers  and  of  wire  serv- 
..nber.s  at  Atsugi  Airdrome  ices,  went  with  General  Mac- 
nr  Tokyo  to  greet  the  first  Arthur  and  with  Adm.  Halsey’s 
jpation  forces.  Allied  cor-  Third  Fleet.  Many  of  them  were 
fpwdents,  however,  were  not  on  the  U.S.S.  Missouri, 
emitted  to  land  there.  With  MacArthur  from  Manila 

As  Col.  John  H.  Lackey,  Jr.,  to  Okinawa,  enroute  to  the  Mis- 
of  the  first  plane  to  land,  souri,  went  about  350  corre- 
j'ol  it;  "The  place  was  crawl-  spondents,  public  relations  of- 
with  reporters  and  photog-  ficers,  censors,  and  technicians, 
hers.  TTiey  were  not  al-  And  a  formidable  number  of 
Ted  to  interview  us,  but  took  Navy-accredited  newsmen  mov- 
io!a  on  everything  that  was  ing  by  sea  from  Guam  were  to 
id  at  the  conference  and  got  meet  them  there. 

1  the  pictures  they  wanted.”  Although  space  was  limited. 
And  the  newsmen  were  all  it  was  thought  that  at  least  300 
ipi,  representatives  of  Domei  correspondents  would  witness 
ewi  agency.  the  signing  of  the  surrender. 

However,  at  General  Mac-  including  Americans,  Chinese. 
Arthurs  order,  Tokyo  radio  Canadians,  Australians,  and 
-tid  up  the  announcement  of  Britons. 

J  dings  on  Atsugi  until  an  hour  Among  those  scheduled  to  be 
iiier  the  oflScial  American  re-  present  at  the  official  surrender 
»rt.  were  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs 

The  incident  was  only  the  Adler  of  the  New  York  Times; 
test  in  a  series  that  have  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Tied  Allied  writers  recently.  Knight  Newspapers;  Frank  H. 
t  wasn’t  until  48  hours  after  Bartholomew,  United  Press  vice 
"okyo  radio  had  begun  an-  president  for  the  Pacific  area; 
wuneing  two  weeks  ago  the  oc-  Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
bpation  and  surrender  sched-  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

1«  that  the  information  was  With  Ahlgren  are  E.  M. 

to  Allied  correspond-  Dealey,  president  of  the  Dallas 
i>8  in  Manila.  And  repeatedly  News,  and  W.  Robert  Walton, 
then  the  Japanese  have  managing  editor  of  the  South 
firat  with  the  news.  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune. 

With  Domei  and  Tokyo  radio  Gen.  Adler  has  been  sending 
wnwtently  on  top,  and  with  colorful  dispatches  to  the  Times 
?,^*ccounts  usually  accurate,  from  his  grandstand  seat  aboard 
wiiW  correspondents  last  week  the  U.S.S.  Gosselin.  with  the 
ow  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Third  Fleet  in  Tokyo  Bay. 
‘“f  distinguished  foreign  cor-  Earlier  in  the  week  he  was 
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aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa,  an¬ 
chored  in  Sagami  Bay. 

Mr.  Knight,  also  with  the 
Third  Fleet  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  has  been  filing  stories 
to  his  papers  of  history  in  the 
making.  The  story  fell  into  his 
lap,  so  to  speak.  When  he  left 
early  this  month  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  it  was  to  be  for  a  routine 
inspection  of  military  bases. 
He  had  visited  Guam  and  Iwo 
Jima  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
for  home  when  the  peace  story 
broke. 

The  American  press  services 
were  well  represented  as  the 
time  for  occupation  and  sur¬ 
render  approached. 

Lee  Van  Atta  of  International 
News  Service,  left  Tuesday 
from  California  to  join  Gen. 
MacArthur.  Having  been  with 
MacArthur  through  most  of  the 
Pacific  campaign.  Van  Atta, 
who  has  recently  been  writing 
a  series  on  the  General,  will 
now  have  his  chance  to  write 
the  final  chapter  from  the  scene. 

Other  INS  men  who  will  cover 
the  surrender  or  occupation 
story  will  be  Hank  Robertson, 
Howard  Handleman.  Kenneth 
McCaleb,  John  R.  Henry,  Jul¬ 
ian  Hartt,  Elgar  Brown,  Clark 
Lee. 

Hartt,  according  to  INS,  was 
the  first  American  correspondent 
to  land  on  Japanese  soil,  when 
he  arrived  at  Atsugi  Airdrome 
this  week  in  a  Helldiver  plane. 
He  was  not,  hojvever,  the  first 
Allied  correspondent  there,  for 
he  was  met  by  Tass  correspond¬ 
ent  K.  SamilofI,  who  had  been 
released  from  a  Japanese  in¬ 
ternment  camp  the  day  before. 

United  Press  men  covering 
the  surrender  in  Tokyo  and  else¬ 
where  are  Ralph  Teatsorth, 
Richard  Harris,  Don  Caswell, 
James  McClincy,  Hugh  Crump- 
ler,  Richard  Johnston,  Ernest 
Hoberecht,  William  B.  Dickin¬ 
son,  Chris  Cunningham,  William 
Tyree.  Frank  Tremaine,  Russell 
Annabel. 

Also  covering  for  U.P.  will  be 


Hazel  Hartzog,  first  woman  cor¬ 
respondent  on  the  scene. 

McGlincy  this  week  sent  an 
eyewitness  story  of  the  invisible 
from  a  plane  over  what  was 
once  Nagasaki. 

“Flying  at  low  altitude.”  he 
wrote,  “you  can  see  where  Naga¬ 
saki  was.  But  you  can’t  see 
Nagasaki.  It  isn’t  there.” 

McGlincy  was  aboard  one  of 
two  unarmed  Flying  Fortresses 
which  flew  over  Nagasaki  last 
Monday  filled  with  correspond¬ 
ents. 

’The  blasted  and  burned-out 
city  was  described  by  W.  H. 
Lawrence  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  “destruction  of  a  sort 
never  before  imagined  by  man.” 

Homer  Bigart  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  telling 
of  his  impression  of  Nagasaki, 
called  the  city  a  “ghastly  ruin,” 
with  nothing  but  twisted  frames 
of  foundries  remaining. 

Bigart.  who  wrote  his  dispatch 
while  aboard  the  Fortress,  said, 
“We  hope  that  our  plane  will 
develop  some  slight  engine 
trouble  or  perhaps  run  low  on 
fuel  so  that  the  pilot  will  have 
to  put  down  on  empire  soil  and 
give  us  the  first  dateline  from 
Japan.”  But  the  flight  was 
completed  without  incident  and 
returned  to  its  Okinawa  base. 

On  assignment  for  Associated 
Press  at  the  occupation  of  Japan 
are  Pulitzer  Prizewinner  Hal 
Boyle.  Russell  Brines,  Ken 
Dixoin,  Hamilton  Faron,  Al  Dop- 
king,  Richard  O'Malley,  Murlin 
Spencer,  Vem  Haugland,  Morrie 
Landsberg. 

A  Tokyo  radio  report,  re¬ 
ceived  just  before  Editor  & 
Publisher  press  time,  said  the 
first  eight  American  war  corre¬ 
spondents  had  landed  in  that 
city  on  Thursday.  Only  seven 
were  named:  McGlincy  of  U.P.; 
Dave  Boguslav,  Chicago  Sun; 
John  M.  Carlisle,  Detroit  News 
Arthur  S.  Deter,  CBS  and 
Collier’s;  George  E.  Jones,  New 
York  Times:  Spencer  Davis,  AP, 
and  Frank  Robertson.  INS. 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  AdTortiiing.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Timea  &  World  Newa 


COULD  BE  .  .  .  that  these  many  plans,  predictions  will  come  true! 

Read  your  own  paper  . .  .  make  up  your  own  mind  . .  .  take  your 
choice!  This  reporter  after  a  week  of  reading,  trying  to  digest,  is 
dizzier  than  usual.  But  remember  this — we  are  entering  a  new 
way  of  life!  There  has  never  been  anything  like  it. 

Headlines  say  .  .  .  retail  sales  will  be  $81.5  billion  .  .  .  42%  gain 
in  production  over  1939  . .  .  national  advertising  expected  to  put  out 
$753  million  .  .  .  new  construction  between  $15  and  $20  billion  .  .  . 
roof  top  landing  fields  on  department  stores  for  air  minded  shop¬ 
pers  .  .  .  electric  dishwashers  at  $100  .  .  .  television  sets  for 
less! 

Here’s  the  point:  When  and  if  these  days  with  their  promise  of 
a  real  paradise  on  earth  come  around  .  .  .  your  accounts  will  have 
them!  See  that  they  advertise  them!  In  your  selling  of  advertising 
you  will  have  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  .  .  .  know  what’s  new 
and  why!  You  might  lay  out  a  washing  machine  ad  as  of  old, 
only  to  find  that  your  account  had  a  machine  that  would  wash  the 
laundry  .  .  .  wash  the  dishes  .  .  .  peel  potatoes  and  look  after  the 
baby  at  night!  It’s  coming!  Then  you  might  be  charged  with 
understatement  in  your  copywriting! 


STILL  CAN  DO!  .  .  .  Canning  days  are  not  over  •  .  .  on 
in  the  city!  A  Fawcett  Publications  survey  finds  over  3i% 
the  women  who  can  foods  live  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more;  Oitj 
women  who  canned  last  year,  91%  put  up  vegetables 
fruits  .  ,  .  71%  jellies  and  69%  pickles! 

Your  grocer  may  be  interested  (his  customers  will  bel—jfj 
puts  in  his  advertising  the  number  of  servings  to  be  had  from  eti 
mercially  canned  foods!  Size  cans,  average  weight  and  nvnbtr, 
4-ounce  servings  line  up  like  this: 

No.  1 — 16  oz. — 4;  No.  2 — 20  oz. — 5;  No.  2Vi — 29  oz. — 7; 
oz. — 12 — and  if  they  go  in  for  gallons — 128  oz. — 32  serving^ 

•  *  • 

NO  BLOW!  ...  Is  your  rag  wise  to  the  gimmicks  of  the  hep  tug 
the  lounge  biz!  If  you’re  not  wise  to  this  type  of  ling0;|||^ 
scan  Billboard  now  and  then  for  slants  on  entertainment  odmn 
ing! 

Here  we  find  there  are  two  types  of  operators  in  the  c!^ 
lounge  business — those  who  know  the  show  busineat,  ud 
”Johnny-Come-Latelys”  who  they  say  “doesn’t  know  from 
aduertisinp.'”  'niis  one  seldom  sees  the  reason  why  he  sfaot^gi^ 
more  than  he  is  already  “on  the  hook  for.”  ’The  hep-op  (iriiee 
show-business  operator) — who  starts  out  advertising  his  attreetios 
is  using  "the  fundamentals  of  the  business — advertise,  plug  and 
vertise  some  more!’ 

This  Bible  of  their  profession  says  the  largest  space  buytnj 
newspapers  are  not  in  the  largest  amusement  centers.  New  Yon 
and  Chicago!  ’The  largest  ones  seem  to  fight  shy  of  advertiiin|: 
New  York,  and  as  for  Chicago — “Windy  City  No  Blow!’’ 

Here  is  a  $50  million  industry  and  you  have  some  part  of  it! 
magazine  predicts  that  without  advertising,  many  of  the  loucjg 
large  and  small,  now  living  in  a  heavenly  paradise  will  die 
the  present  boom  is  over! 


BEST  WE  CAN  DO  ...  is  to  give  you  a  short  and  sweet  digest, 
probably  to  be  changed  overnight! 

Nylons  back  by  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  .  .  .  probably 
3Vi  million  radios  by  then  .  .  .  credit  controls  out  .  .  .  suits, 
shirts,  girdles,  sheets  about  four  months  away  .  .  .  suits  and 
plentiful  after  next  month  .  .  .  elastic  girdles  not  before  1946  .  .  . 
sheets,  pillow  cases  better  for  the  holiday  trade  .  .  .  shoes,  may 
have  more  by  first  of  year.  Suggestion:  See  what  your  account 
has;  don’t  depend  on  predictions  in  the  papers  or  here! 

*  •  * 

BIG  THING  NOW  ...  is  to  properly  greet  yoiu-  returning  service 
man  and  woman!  Not  all  “we’ve  been  waiting  to  sell  you’’  but 
mostly  with  welcome  home  copy.  Now  it’s  coming-home  week, 
month,  for  every  kind  of  business!  Furniture  stores  seem  to  be 
leading  the  way!  The  following  heads  from  a  survey  by  Retailing 
give  you  the  range: 

“Make  It  Nice  To  Come  Home  To”  (Barnetts,  New  Orleans)  .  .  . 
“’The  Great  American  Homecoming”  (Sanger’s,  Dallas)  .  .  .  “Hang 
New  Curtains  at  the  Windows,  Somebody’s  Coming  Home”  ( David¬ 
son’s,  Atlanta )  .  .  .  “Plan  For  His  Return”  ( Kimbrell’s,  Charlotte ) 

.  .  .  “Every  Tiove  Story  Ends  in  a  Furniture  Store”  (Hathaway’s, 
New  York)  .  .  and  don’t  forget  the  women  in  service,  says  the 
above  with  .'he  Boudoir  Bandbox.” 

•  •  • 

$64  QUESTION!  .  .  .  What  things  are  veterans  going  to  desire  most 
of  those  they  have  been  using  overseas?  Among  many  acces¬ 
sories  they  have  been  using  .  .  .  many  never  used  before  .  .  .  tvill 
be  pen  and  pencil  sets — for  mailing  now — to  those  home  at  Christ¬ 
mas!  ’The  profit  in  selling  them  is  good  enough  for  good  adver¬ 
tising! 

•  •  • 

FEW  MORE  STRAWS  ...  in  the  wind  for  this  month!  Of  course 
Autumn  .  .  .  Hunting  Season  coming  up  . .  .  Football  .  .  .  County 
Fairs  .  .  .  Colds  (your  druggist)  .  .  .  Constitution  JDay  (17th)  for 
Victory  Bond  buying  and  keeping.'  .  .  .  Overseas  mailing  (15)  ... 
National  Newspaper  Week  (Oct.  1)  .  .  .  Slogan:  “A  Free  Press — 
Torch  of  World  Peace!’’ 

•  #  * 

IDEAS  HERE!  ...  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  trade  magazines, 
there  are  many  catchy  headings  you  can  convert  to  your  own 
layout!  Such  as:  “From  the  Jungles,  Plains  and  Passes — they’re 
coming  back  to  Classes!”  (Beau  Brummel  Ties)  .  .  .  “You’re  Ask¬ 
ing  For  a  Good  Sock”  (Westminster  Hosiery)  .  .  .  “Character  in 
Clothes  Starts  With  the  Fabric”  (Rutger's  Fabrics)  .  .  .  “When  It 
Rains  It  Scores”  (Rainfoe  Shower  Proofing)  .  .  .  “Fads  For  Lads 
Just  Like  Dads”  (Lackawanna  Pants)  and  “Be  Prepared  For  the 
COLD  Rush”  (Royal  Coats). 


HEALTHY  TIPS!  ...  In  a  series  of  advertisements  reported  in  Nr 
tional  Research  Bureau’s  "Advertising  Trends."  Appearinfii 
the  Toledo  Blade  (and  has  been  every  week  for  28  years), in t» 
column  by  six-inch  space  are  a  series  of  friendly  messages  fra 
“your  druggist  to  you!”  Run  by  Rupp  &  Bowman,  generel  pto 
macists,  every  week  they  tell  you  something  about  your  hmH 
new  things  in  drugs!  A  friendly  chat  on  health  headed  like  thi 
(1)  Persistent  Coughers.  ...  (2)  Don’t  Get  Panicky  Over i 
Heart  Murmur.  ...  (3)  Breathe  Right.  .  .  .  ( 4 )  Don't  Grab  a  Dr< 
for  Every  Little  Pain.  ...  (5)  Penicillin  Now  Available  ta 
Civilians.  Your  druggist  might  well  jump  at  such  a  suggestion! 


$13,000,000  Ad,  Publicity  Space 
Given  Cadet  Nurse  Drive 


THE  nation’s  advertisers,  press, 

radio  and  industrial  companies 
donated  more  than  $13,()()0,000 
in  advertising  and  publicity  to 
the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  re¬ 
cruitment  program  during  the 
past  two  years,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  According  to  Surgeon 
General  Thomas  Parran  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
which  administers  the  Corps, 
this  contribution  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  making  this  one 
of  the  most  successful  recruit¬ 
ment  campaigns  of  the  war. 

During  the  24-month  period 
ending  June  30,  new  admissions 
to  schools  of  nursing  totaled 
126,000,  more  than  l.OOO  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  set  quota.  Dr.  Parran 
reported. 

Newspaper  publicity  amounted 
to  15,0()0  full  columns.  'Three 
Meyer  Both  mat  campaigns  re¬ 
sulted  in  203  full  pages  of 
sponsored  advertisements,  and 
numerous  local  concerns  pre¬ 
pared  their  own  ads.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  mats  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  rural  press  and 
more  than  400  to  the  Negro 
press.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  one  article  and  picture  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  daily  and 
weekly  in  the  country. 

National  advertisers  contrib¬ 


uted  hundreds  of  pages  of  new: 
paper  and  magazine  spaci 
Among  them  were:  Easte 
Kodak  Co.;  W.  B.  Sauoden 
Sierra  Pine  Toilet  Soap;  Canaa 
Dry  Ginger  Ale;  Folger  Coffe 
Wheatena;  Lentheric;  Trat 
Coach;  Taylor  Instrument  Cc. 
Shell  OH;  Woodbury  Faci 
Soap;  Avon  Products;  Ipas 
Pepsi-Cola;  Tangee;  Wain.<u3 
Mills;  Sanka  Coffee;  Ponds: 
resistible  Face  Powder;  Nation 
Biscuit  Co.;  Shulton.  Inc.:  Pr? 
dential  Life  Insurance  Co.;  i 
ternational  Cellucotton  Prff 
ucts,  Inc. 

Assigned  by  the  War  .\dvr 
tising  Council,  the  J.  Wals 
Thompson  Co.  acted  as  tas 
force. 

■ 

Sees  Through  Seen 

Richmond,  Va..  Aug.  27— f= 
tune-tellers  long  having  (oi^ 
Richmond  a  lucrative  field  “ 
their  endeavors,  the 
News  Leader  decided  to  test  ft 
powers  of  the  local  se«r* 
assigned  Irene  Strickler  w.j 
reportorial  staff.  She  via.- 
six  local  fortune-tellers  a^  f ; 
as  many  different 
The  first  of  her  series  of  stor' 
appeared  today. 
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With  many  millions  of  dollars  on  deposit  in  Savings  Banks,  and 
many  millions  more  in  "£”  War  Bonds  being  held,  and  reconversion 
plans  going  steadily  forward,  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market,  consisting 
of  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  adjacent  counties,  is  ready  and 
willing  to  buy  your  peace-time  merchandise  just  as  soon  as  you  can 
offer  it  to  them.  In  peace-times,  as  in  war-times,  this  Cleveland  2-in-l 
Market  is  one  of  the  top-drawer  markets  of  the  nation. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Army  Requests 
Publishers  to 
Supply  Centers 

Newspaper  publishers  have 
been  ask^  by  the  Army  to  co¬ 
operate  in  supplying  short-term 
subscriptions  to  redeployment 
training  centers,  even  if  it  means 
reducing  news-stand  sales. 

At  the  command  of  Gen.  Bre- 
hon  Somervell,  the  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  Division  has  taken  up  the 
matter  with  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  of  redeployment  centers, 
explaining  the  situation  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“Troops  who  have  returned 
to  this  country  for  redeploy¬ 
ment  training  have  expressed 
keen  interest  in  reading  the 
daily  newspapers.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  assigned  to  units  under¬ 
go!  ng  redeployment  training 
have  not  seen  recent  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  more  than  two  years. 
These  men  are  hungry  for  daily 
up-to-date  news  both  about  na¬ 
tional  and  world  events  and 
about  their  own  home  towns. 

“In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  that  command¬ 
ers  of  redeployment  centers 
enter  short-term  10-week  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  newspapers  for  the 
redeployment  units  stationed  at 
such  centers.  Because  of  the 
current  shortage  of  newsprint  it 
is  recommend^  that  not  more 
than  six  to  10  subscriptions  be 
entered  for  each  200  men  under¬ 
going  redeployment  training.  To 
simplify  dealings  with  publish¬ 
ers  it  is  suggested  that  all  such 
subscriptions  be  placed  by  a 
designated  officer  on  the  staff  of 
the  post  commander,  regardless 
of  the  source  of  funds  used  for 
the  subscriptions. 

“In  July,  1945,  information 
was  disseminated  to  newspaper 
publishers  concerning  a  tenta¬ 
tive  plan  whereby  the  War  De¬ 
partment  would  obtain  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  from  the 
War  Production  Board  enabling 
it  to  grant  a  limited  quantity  of 
ex-quota  paper  to  newspaper 
publishers  accepting  10-week 
subscriptions  for  the  use  of  re¬ 
deploy^  troops. 

“It  has  since  been  determined 
that  administrative  procedures 
meeting  the  requirements  of  all 
agencies  concerned  would  be 
too  complex  to  warrant  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  plan,  in  view  of 
the  small  paper  tonnage  in¬ 
volved  and  the  short  period  of 
time  in  which  grants  would  be 
made.  Consequently  publishers 
may  find  it  necessary  to  reduce 
their  news-stand  sales  for  the 
short  period  involved  in  order 
to  fill  redeployment  center  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

“The  above  information  is 
being  transmitted  to  newspaper 
publi.shers  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers'  As¬ 
sociation,  and  they  will  be  re¬ 
quested  by  that  agency  to 
cooperate  as  fully  as  possible  in 
meeting  the  st>ecial  needs  of  re¬ 
deployment  centers.” 

■ 

'Special'  Named 

Effective  Sept.  1,  Mid-South 
Dailies  will  be  special  represent¬ 
ative  for  the  Madisonville  ( Ky. ) 
Messenger. 


Mail  Call — Only 
17  Years  Late 

A  load  of  mail  postmarked 
sometime  in  1928  was  finally  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Milicaulcee  Setiti- 
nel.  ^  „ 

In  the  process  of  remodeling 
the  old  Sentinel  building  work¬ 
men  discovered  two  bushels  of 
mail — most  of  it  unopened — be¬ 
hind  a  washroom  wall.  A  total 
of  135  checks  and  53  morifey  ord¬ 
ers  amounting  to  around  $25,000 
altogether,  was  included. 

The  local  postmaster  said  no 
investigation  would  be  made  by 
the  Post  Office  since  the  mail 
passed  from  its  jurisdiction  when 
picked  up  by  a  Sentinel  mes¬ 
senger  in  1928. 

All-Star  Football 
Draws  17,000  Fans 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  27 — 
An  All-Star  High  School  foot¬ 
ball  game  sponsored  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Times  with  the  help  of 
other  dailies  and  the  state  high 
school  coaches'  association  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
stadium  Aug.  25  immediately 
took  rank  as  the  state’s  outstand¬ 
ing  high  school  sports  event. 

Northern  Minnesota  and  South¬ 
ern  Minnesota  opposed  each 
other  with  boys  who  had  been 
high  school  stars  last  fall.  There 
were  25  players  to  the  side  who 
were  guests  of  the  Times  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  hotels  for  two  weeks 
of  practice. 

An  incomplete  check  reveals 
that  17,000  fans  paid  more  than 
$20,000  gross  receipts.  After  de¬ 
duction  of  tax  there  will  be  a 
net  of  approximately  $16,000. 
TTiis  virtually  covers  the  high 
expense  of  equipping  and  intro¬ 
ducing  this  spectacle,  which  will 
be  an  annual  event. 

■ 

Janusitis  Named 
By  British  U.P. 

Montreal,  Aug.  30  —  R.  W. 
Keyserlingk,  managing  director 
of  British  United  Press,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Alexander  Janusitis  as  western 
division  manager  of  the  news 
service.  Janusitis  succeeds  Brian 
Tobin,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Pacific. 

A  native  of  Montreal,  Janusi¬ 
tis  joined  the  British  United 
Press  in  1928.  He  is  a  former 
Montreal  bureau  news  editor 
and  has  been  since  1941  Pacific 
manager  in  Vancouver. 

John  Aveson,  acting  U.  P. 
manager  in  Winnipeg,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Whitley,  acting  manager  in 
Vancouver,  will  assist  Janusitis. 

■ 

Editor's  Bouquet 

Capt.  Topliffe  Sawyer,  now 
overseas  with  the  USAAF  and  a 
former  editor  of  the  Boston  Post, 
throws  a  bouquet  to  Post  work¬ 
ers  and  readers  for  their  wartime 
efforts  on  the  home  front.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Post  he  writes.  “To 
my  wife  and  son  and  daughter; 
to  all  those  men  and  women  of 
the  Boston  Post  with  whom  I 
used  to  work;  and  to  all  those 
staunch  New  England  families 
who  daily  read  that  newspaper, 

I  humbly  offer  my  thanks  and 
my  pride.” 


•Short  Sahi 


SPEAKING  of  the  Giants’  new 
star  twirler,  Hy  Turkin  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  reported: 
“A  willing  workhorse  who  pos¬ 
sesses  micrometer  control,  Joyce 
has  one  drawback — he’s  3  years 
old.”  Continuing,  in  the  next 
paragraph,  he  wrote:  “And,  as 
must  be  expected  of  a  twirler 
so  well  along  in  years.  Bob 
doesn’t  have  a  sizzing  fast  ball.” 

■ 

A  HEIAD  writer  on  the  Waltham 
(Mass.)  News-Tribune  got  all 
excited  over  the  girdle  news 
and  wrote: 

HIP-HIP  HOORAY, 

GIRLS.  2-WAY 
STRETCH  RETURNS 
a 

"WE  made  a  bad  mistake  the 
other  day,”  writes  Earl  F.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lewiston  (Mont.)  Demo¬ 
crat-News,  “and  in  order  that 
others  may  laugh  at  us  as  well 
as  we  at  them,  we  enclose  copy 
of  the  ad  herewith.”  It  was  a 
bank  ad.  In  the  list  of  directors’ 
names  appeared  an  unattached 
line  reading:  “an  attack  of 
diarrhea  every.” 

■ 

VAN  GARRISON,  sports  editor 
of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk- 
eye-Gazette,  went  to  church 
wearing  his  bowling  rfiirt.  The 
minister  invited  the  men  to  re¬ 
move  their  coats  because  it  was 
warm.  ’They  did.  including  Gar¬ 
rison.  On  his  back  was  em¬ 
blazoned  the  name  of  a  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  beer. 

■ 

A  HIGH-RANKING  officer  took 
exception  to  the  appearance 
of  a  news  photographer  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves  at  a  formal  ceremony  in 
Halifax  recently.  He  exploded 
with  a  vehement  “dammit”  and 
bawled  out  the  cameraman: 
“Your  paper  ought  to  provide 
you  with  morning  coats  for  oc¬ 
casions  like  the.se — it’s  disgrace¬ 
ful!” 

■ 

AT  A  board  of  supervisors’ 
meeting  in  an  Illinois  town,  a 
member  engaged  in  debate,  de¬ 
claring:  “This  is  what  I  think 
about  it — and  I  don’t  care  who 
knows  it!”  But,  in  the  .same 
breath,  he  admonished:  “Mr. 
Newspaper  Reporter,  would  you 
please  out  down  your  notebook 
while  I  talk.” 

■ 

Doilv-Sponsored  Group 
Enrollment  at  Peak 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  Aug.  27 — 
Membership  in  the  Women’s  In¬ 
stitute  of  St.  Paul,  a  social,  civic 
and  cultural  organization  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  and  leading 
city  merchants,  passed  the  11,500 
mark  today  and  acceptance  of 
new  enrollments  has  been  halted. 

In  announcing  that  a  capacity 
membership  had  been  achieved, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Kennedy  Ridder,  sec¬ 
retary  and  program  director  of 
the  Institute  and  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Dispatch-Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  said  the  remaining 
500  memberships  would  be  re¬ 
served  for  out-of-town  guests.  '< 


LANGUAGE 


The  overwhelmuig 
circulation  of  the 
Times-Herald,  of 
Washington,  is  the 
people’s  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  it  excels  in 
the  language  of 
home. 

No  other  newspaper 
in  Washington  in¬ 
fluences  $o  many 
lives,  satisfies  so 
many  needs,  sells  so 
much  merchandise, 
or  has  so  firm  a  hold 
on  the  family  affec¬ 
tions,  as  the  Times- 
Herald. 
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•  The  position  of  The  Indianapolis  News,  with  its  women  readers,  is  that 
of  guide,  counselor  and  friend. 

And  they,  in  turn,  almost  bend  double  in  their  loyalty  to  Indiana’s 
oldest,  largest  and  most  influential  daily. 

The  Neivs  is  always  seeking  new  ways  to  please  its  feminine  contingent. 
As  examples,  "Just  Looking  .  .  .  with  Eve”  is  a  lively,  chatty  daily  tour 
of  the  marts  of  trade  that  "just  must  be  read  before  starting  downtown.” 
^'Silhouette,''  a  fashion  feature  column,  has  become  increasingly  popular. 
Now,  American  Silhouette,  a  new,  weekly  full  page  of  American  Design,  by 
American  designers,  has  just  been  inaugurated.  Then  there’s  full  coverage 
of  rationing,  social,  club,  church,  food  and  home  economics  news  for  all 
the  family. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  women  of  Indiana  (and  who  doesn’t!) — do  it 
most  completely  and  economically  through  The  Indianapolis  Netvs. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
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Product  Information 
Must  Be  Authentic 

By  Elbridge  B.  Foskett 


(Editor's  Note:  This  is  the 
second  of  two  articles  which 
Mr.  Foskett,  who  is  director  of 
promotion  and  research  for  the 
New  York  Post,  has  prepared 
for  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

NOW,  more  than  ever  before  in 

their  history,  is  the  time  for 
newspapers  to  be  curious — curi¬ 
ous  about  the  people  who  read 
the  paper,  curious  about  the 
market  in  which  it  is  distributed. 

In  last  week's  article  it  was 
pointed  out  that  only  through 
curiosity  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
tinuous  thorough  research  can 
newspapers  present  logical  an¬ 
swers  to  the  kind  of  questions 
that  space  buyers  are  asking 
today.  They  are  asking  ques¬ 
tions  for  two  solid  and  substan¬ 
tial  reasons. 

1.  Many  good  advertisers  have 
lost  touch  with  their  markets, 
or  are  bringing  out  products 
which  are  completely  or  partly 
different  from  those  they  mar¬ 
keted  before  the  war. 

2.  Advertising  itself  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  scientific,  more  hard- 
boiled.  Advertising  themes  are 
being  keyed  to  specific  markets, 
to  reach  special  classes  of  poten¬ 
tial  customers. 

Whether  a  newspaper  has  a 
one-man  research  department  or 
a  number  of  people  doing  the 
work,  the  sales  representatives 
must  have  the  right  answers. 

2  Types  oi  Information 

Space  salesmen  should  be 
armed  with  two  types  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  first  is  market  in¬ 
formation — the  facts  and  figures 
regarding  the  ability  of  their 
readers  to  buy,  and  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  buying.  The  second 
salesmen's  tool — and  more  im¬ 
portant  in  today’s  market — is 
product  information.  This  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  kinds  and 
types  of  people  who  read  the 
paper — their  ages,  their  sex,  size 
of  their  families,  and  the  belief 
they  have  in  the  paper,  the 
quality  of  the  circulation. 

Having  embarked  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  research,  there  are  a 
number  of  important  points 
which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
In  last  week’s  article  I  covered 
five  of  these: 

1.  Make  Your  Research  Spe¬ 
cific — Not  General.  Have  A 
Reason. 

2.  Decide  What  Information 
You  Want.  Then  Find  Out  How 
To  Get  it. 

3.  Make  Sure  Your  Sample  Is 
Adequate  For  All  Purposes. 

4.  Don’t  Try  To  Do  The  Job 
Yourself.  Get  A  Reliable,  Well- 
Known  Research  House. 

5.  Don’t  Worry  If  A  Competi¬ 
tor  Looks  Good  —  Present  The 
Whole  Story. 

Here  are  some  points  that  will 
help  you: 

6.  Authenticate  Your  Story 
With  Who,  When,  Where,  Why. 
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Tell  In  Brief  Simple  Facts  The 
Background  Of  Your  Job.  We 
have  found  that  advertisers  are 
exceedingly  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  who  did  the  work,  when  it 
was  done,  where  interviews 
where  conducted,  and  why.  In 
making  our  presentation  of 
"Fact  Finders’  Annual  Report 
To  You”  which  covered  the 
reading  and  shopping  habits  of 
12,083  department  store  shop¬ 
pers,  we  pointed  out  that  we 
survey  department  store  cus¬ 
tomers  because  more  than  $1 
out  of  every  $10  of  total  retail 
sales  for  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  markets  goes  into  New 
York  department  stores.  We 
showed  that  21  leading  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  department 
stores,  as  measured  by  Media 
Records,  used  more  than  33V& 
million  lines,  spent  more  than 
13V^  million  dollars  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  We  were  able 
to  show  that  these  people  were 
key  shoppers — the  type  of  fam¬ 
ily  whose  active  interest  in  bet¬ 
ter  living  and  whose  ability  to 
gel  out  and  buy,  were  a  definite 
influence  toward  advertised 
products. 

7.  Tell  Your  Story  Quickly, 
Clearly,  Usably.  Don’t  Get  Knee 
Deep  In  Figures.  No  matter  how 
carefully  you  have  plotted  and 
planned  your  research  job,  you 
will  find  yourself  in  difficulties 
when  it  comes  to  presenting  the 
results.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  simple  graphic  illustrations, 
which  can  be  grasped  at  a 
glance,  go  over  much  better 
with  advertisers  and  agencies 
than  the  most  complete  and  spe¬ 
cific  figures.  Simplicity  should 
be  the  keynote.  Seek  out  the 
main  themes  and  illustrate 
them.  Then  offer  to  elaborate 
any  specific  story  for  any  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  want  it. 

You  will  find  that  this  is  a 
much  easier  wa}f  to  handle  it 
and  one  which  will  go  over  bet¬ 
ter  for  ordinary  presentation 
purposes.  Every  advertiser  is 
not  interested  in  every  phase  of 
the  research.  He  \i:ill  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  over-all  pattern  and 
in  some  specific  aspects  of  it 
that  apply  to  him.  Your  research 
will  be  much  better  received  if 
you  prepare  individual  figures 
and  facts  for  interested  adver¬ 
tisers  than  if  you  try  to  tell 
everything  in  one  presentation. 

3  Simple  Presentations 

In  our  case,  we  even  went  to 
the  extent  of  dividing  our  story 
into  three  simple  presentations, 
each  of  which  gave  the  answer 
to  a  specific  question.  We  felt 
that  W  minutes  should  be 
enough  time  to  tell  any  story. 

8.  Merchandise  Your  Results — 
Get  Full  Value  From  Your  In¬ 
vestment.  Practically  any  sur¬ 
vey  or  search  on  your  product 
can  be  used  equally  well  in  both 
local  and  general  advertising 


presentations.  Usually  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to.  localize  the  story  for 
your  retail  accounts  —  even  to 
bring  it  down  to  terms  of  what 
it  means  to  a  specific  store. 

In  our  case — we  published  the 
results  in  a  simple  8Vi  x  11,  24- 
page.  two-color  booklet.  For 
the  national  department,  we 
organized  the  distribution  of 
these  booklets  along  three  lines. 
First — they  were  used  for  indi¬ 
vidual  presentations  to  space 
buyers — and  then  left  with  the 
buyer  for  his  files.  Second — they 
were  mailed  with  a  covering 
letter  in  a  special  envelope  to  a 
list  of  advertisers  and  agencies 
whom  our  men  did  not  ordi¬ 
narily  cover.  Third — they  were 
mailed  with  a  different  letter  to 
a  carefully  selected  list  of  poten¬ 
tial  advertisers,  who  would  be 
interested  in  one  way  or  another 
in  some  specific  phase  of  the  job. 

For  example — one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  used  was:  “In  what 
departments  did  you  make  pur¬ 
chases  today?”  These  purchases 
broke  down  into  17  classifica¬ 
tions.  plus  “items  other  than 
those  listed,”  plus  “no  purchases 
made.”  One  of  the  items  was 
men’s  clothing.  All  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  manufacturers  —  whether 
they  were  advertisers  or  not — 
received  the  booklet,  together 
with  an  explanatory  letter.  The 
same  was  done  with  the  various 
items  of  women’s  wear,  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear,  furniture  and 
household. 

For  local  advertisers  —  the 
same  booklet  was  used,  often  in 
connection  with  a  specific  pres¬ 
entation,  showing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  job  to  that  local 
institution.  Naturally — all  de¬ 
partment  stores  whose  shoppers 
were  interviewed  were  covered 
with  special  presentations,  show¬ 
ing  the  results  for  their  store, 
together  with  a  comparison  with 
the  results  for  other  stores  in 
their  general  vicinity.  Specific 
Fifth  Avenue  stores,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  compared  with 
Fifth  Avenue  stores  as  a  group. 
Merchants  were  often  able  to 
see  from  these  presentations 
that  their  customers  were  older 
or  younger  than  the  general 
run.  They  could  see  weaknesses 
in  their  merchandising  structure. 

One  ^ecific  store  head,  whom 
our  men  had  rarely  been  able 
to  see,  was  so  impressed  with 
what  he  had  heard  about  the 
survey  from  other  store  owners 
that  he  called  our  local  mana¬ 
ger  and  invited  him  to  come  up 
and  make  the  presentation  of 
the  survey  on  his  own  store.  He 
spent  three  hours  going  over 
the  figures  with  the  local  mana¬ 
ger,  point  by  point,  and  in  less 
than  two  weeks  he  started  to 
advertise  in  our  paper.  There 
were  many  other  examples,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this. 

For  group  presentations,  we 
took  the  same  plates  that  were 
used  to  print  the  booklet  and 
mounted  facing  pages  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  presentation  that  had  all 
of  the  necessary  splash  and 
color. 

9.  Get  Call  Reports  From 
Salesmen.  Keep  a  “Kick”  File. 
At  first — ^you  will  think  that  you 
have  covered  every  point  in  the 
presentation  of  your  survey. 
You  will  soon  find  out  that  you 
were  wrong.  Practically  every 


interview  will  turn  up  -r., 
tions  or  flaws.  ^ 

This  means  that  you  art  cat 
stantly  going  to  have  to 
every  presentation  ai  it  ^ 
along — and  for  this  purpon  » 
have  followed  two 
First — we  have  all 
both  local  and  national.  miZ 
call  reports  on  their  interrie* 
listing  specific  criticism!  u 
suggestions  that  were  madt  j 
the  person  interviewed.  Tl» 
are  put  away  in  a  “kick"  fikii 
future  consideration  and  pi# 
ance.  Second — we  have  gont; 
specific  large  advertiser!  a 
agencies,  asking  them  to  cti5 
cize  the  job.  We  asked  theni  j 
take  it  apart — punch  it  as  full  i 
holes  as  possible.  ’Iheir  sg 
gestions  are  used  immedutdr 
where  possible,  and  if  not  li 
put  in  the  “kick”  file  for  o* 
next  job. 

This  technique  of  .<amp|.. 
your  presentation  to  speet 
large  advertisers  gives  thmi 
proprietary  interest  in  the  jot 
and  also  brings  out  many  in'* 
esting  points  and  rami^tiM 
that  are  well  worthwhile. 

10.  Don’t  Stop  At  A  Siujii 
Job.  Your  Product  And  Mrfce 
Change  Constantly.  It  is  imptr 
tant  to  remember  that  it  takes: 
tremendous  amount  of  selUnit 
put  a  job  over  with  an  adve 
tiser  or  an  agency.  Before  it 
will  believe  the  results,  he  mts 
be  sold  on  the  authenticity :! 
the  survey,  of  the  peoyrie  wh 
make  it,  and  of  the  people  m 
present  it.  He  must  be  sddi 
the  fact  that  the  resuMi  n 
usable  for  him.  If  you  hisei 
well  conceived  job  of  prodic 
research — it  is  worth  redoq 
regularly.  The  authenticity  id 
usability  of  a  second  job  n 
much  easier  to  sell  then  i» 
first.  The  third  is  easier  to  li 
than  the  second — and  soon  js 
have  an  accepted  standiid  t 
yardstick  which  advertiser!  a: 
and  will  respect. 

If  you  jump  from  one  job 
another  job — advertisers  becoK 
confused  and  constantly  must  k 
sold.  In  addition,  you  your*: 
will  always  be  faced  with  prof 
lems  of  oresentation  and  w- 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  able  to  la 
the  information  you  haw  i 
ready  compiled  about  previo* 
jobs. 

Comparative  Data 

Another  important  point  : 
this  respect  is  when  you  repk 
a  job— keep  it  as  much  tte  ta 
previous  job  as  possible  in  t(cf 
nique  and  procedure,  so  you  c* 
make  correct  comparison!.  : 
our  Fact  Finders’  survey-* 
example — we  re-surveyed  ti 
stores  as  nearly  as  possible  * 
the  same  days  and  dates  that  v 
had  used  the  previous  ye* 
This  gave  advertisers  a  do* 
comparison  that  they  seemed  • 
like.  Once  having  worked  out) 
technique,  we  did  not  cbMP 
the  questions  in  any  wai,  > 
that  no  other  interpretatiu 
could  be  put  on  the  facts. 

As  a  final  suggestion.  I 
like  to  repeat  what  I 
before  in  this  article — tMt 
search  can  be  a  prophet  or* 
prostitute,  depending  on  ^ 
you  treat  it.  If  you  give  it 
fair,  honest  chance  and  apprw 
it  with  an  open  unbia^ 
you  will  find  that  it  will  PW* 
many  fold. 


FOR  MORE  THAN  50  YEARS 
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This  is  the  new  plane  purchased  by  E.  Anthony  and  Sons.  Inc«  publishers  ol  the  New  Bediecd 
Standard-Times  omd  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  of  Hyonnis,  Mass.  Standing  beside  the  craft  on,  ig 
to  right.  Pilot  Joseph  J.  Cowhig.  Basil  Brewer,  publisher,  and  George  L.  Geiger,  manager  edhsr  d  & 

Standard-Times. 


Cape  Ck>d  Area 
Reporters  Get 
New  Aircraft 

NSW  Bedtobd.  BCsss.,  Aug.  28 
— For  transportstlon  of  reirart* 
ers  end  photogrsphers  to 
sources  of  news,  whether  on 
land  or  sea,  and  for  moving 
newspapers  quickly  In  case  of 
emergency,  an  am^ibian  plane 
has  been  pundiased  by  E.  An¬ 
thony  and  Sons,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  New  Bedford  ( Mass. ) 
Standard-Times  and  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  at  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Carrying  a  pilot  and  four  pas¬ 
sengers,  the  plane  is  powered 
by  two  200-horsepower  motors, 
has  a  ceiling  of  15,000  feet,  a 
cruising  spe^  of  140  miles  an 
hour  or  more,  with  a  range  of 
950  miles.  Bctractable  landing 
gear,  and  hull  construction  with 
wing  pontoons,  enable  it  to 
alight  and  take  off  as  easily 
from  water  as  from  land. 

This  latter  feature  is  consid¬ 
ered  especially  important  to  re¬ 
quirements  Of  the  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  two  papers,  inas¬ 
much  as  stories  ori^ate  fre¬ 
quently  in  sound  waters  sraar- 
ating  the  mainland  and  Cape 
Cod  from  the  islands  of 
Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nan¬ 
tucket,  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic 
off  the  Southeastern  Mass¬ 
achusetts  coast 

The  Standard-Times  plane  has 
two-way  radio,  complete  blind 
flying  equipment  and  heat  and 
ventfiation  system  similar  to 
larger  aircraft  It  is  the  first 
commercial  aircraft  of  its  kind 
to  be  owned  in  the  Greater  New 
Bedford  area. 

Regular  pilot  for  the  craft 
is  Joseph  J.  Cowhig  of  Boston, 
a  veteran  of  16  years  of  flying. 
He  served  10  years  as  a  pilot 
In  the  U.  S.  Blarlnes. 


The  plane  landed  at  New 
Bedford  Airport,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  U.  S.  Naval  Aux¬ 
iliary  Air  Facility,  a  few  days 
ago  enroute  to  the  factory  at 
Etethpage,  L.  I.,  for  a  checkup 
and  servicing.  Present  at  the 
airport  to  meet  Pilot  Cowhig 
were  Basil  Brewer,  publisher; 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Perkins,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  E.  Anthony 
and  Sons;  George  L.  Geiger, 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times,  and 
Joseph  E.  Slight,  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Standard- 
Times. 

“The  era  at  hand  is  the  air 
age  Just  as  surely  as  the  last 
was  the  auto  era,”  Mr.  Brewer 
said.  “Any  city  that  does  not 
recognize  this  will  find  itself 
falling  behind.” 


Zachary  Taylor  Joins 
GOP  Publicity  Office 

Washington,  Aug.  29 — ^Look¬ 
ing  forward  to  ttie  off-year  con¬ 
gressional  campaign  and  even¬ 
tually  to  the  1948  national  elec¬ 
tion,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  is  building  its  public 
relations  staff  here. 

William  C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  who  became  publicity 
director  for  the  committee  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  has  selected 
Zachary  Taylor  as  his  assistant. 
For  the  past  year,  Taylor  was 
a  writer  on  government  finance 
for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  before  that, 
for  nine  years,  he  was  employed 
in  the  New  York  and  Kansas 


City  offices  of  Assodatad  Fts 
as  photo,  cable,  and  feature 
tor. 

Ben  Whitehurst  hat  been 
pointed  director  of  the  spat- 
ers’  bureau,  which  is  a  put;' 
the  Murphy  staff.  He  wu  i 
member  of  the  publicity  fore 
in  1940. 


Graham  Joins  J-A 

Frank  Graham,  sports  edits 
of  Look  magazine  for  the  in 
two  years  and  writer  of  mu; 
books  on  baseball,  will  kin  k 
sports  department  ol  tu  Nh 
York  Journal- American  Sept  it 
Before  he  went  to  Look,  GisIub 
was  with  the  New  York  Sa 
On  the  Journal- American  he  «il 
write  a  daily  column  and  f» 
tures. 


lowans  are  thinking  ahead,  thinking  in 
world-round  dimensions.  Witness  their  re¬ 
quest  for  9,000  (yes,  we  said  9,000)  re¬ 
prints  of  Register  and  Tribune  editor  W.  W. 
Waymack’s  series  of  articles  on  “Looking 
at  It  From  the  Russian  Side.’’*  Clergymen, 
labor  leaders,  clubs,  servicemen’s  groups 
used  it  as  a  basis  for  group  discussion  all 
over  the  state. 


For  information  on  what’s  ahead  for  them 
Iowa’s  farmers  and  industrial  workers, 
with  incomes  swelled  by  war  savings,  are 
looking  to  the  Register  and  Tribune  for 
facts,  advice,  guidance.  411,210  families 
read  it  on  Sundays,  339,117  week  days. 


•II  you'd  like  a  copy  write  to:  Public  Relatione  Dept.  Dee  Moinee  ReflUM 
Tribune,  Dee  Molne*  4,  Iowa. 

THE  DES  MOINES  RECISTER  AND  TRIBOII 
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FAR  EAST  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Back  in  June,  1932,  A.  (for  Archi¬ 
bald)  T.  (for  Thomas)  Steele,  then 
new  to  China,  picked  up  a  letter 
from  one  General  Ma  Chan-shan. 
He  could  hardly  have  suspected  that 
possession  of  it  would  force  him  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  Japs  in  the 
American  consulate  at  Harbin. 

The  letter,  to  be  sure,  was  from  an 
insurgent  general  who  opp>osed  the 
newly  established  Manchukuo  and 
its  puppet  government . . .  and  gave 
an  account  of  conditions  under  it. 
In  June,  ’32,  Manchukuo  didn’t 
look  like  anything  to  get  too  excited 
about . . .  much  less  go  to  war  over. 
So  the  little  but  significant  incidents 
involving  foreigners  like  A.  T.  Steele 
caused  only  a  ripple. 

Yet  even  then  the  English-language 
“Shanghai  Post  and  Mercury”  rec¬ 
ognized  the  clear-cut  issue  .  .  .  and 
the  worth  of  the  man:  "In  making 
accusations  against  a  correspondent 
of  wide  experience  and  proved  abil¬ 
ity  Manchukuo  is  only  making  ulti¬ 


book.  Actually  his  distinction  rests 
on  solid  journalistic  accomplish¬ 
ment  dating  from  Japan’s  first  overt 
"incident”  leading  up  to  the  Pacific 
war. 

*  *  *  * 

(Canadian  born,  Stanford  educated, 
Steele  once  owned  and  ran  several 
Galifornia  weeklies  .  .  .  later  was  a 
reporter  and  desk  man  on  Boise 
(Idaho)  and  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
pajters.  Since  then  he  has  made  the 
Far  East  his  home  and  a  sure  grasp 
of  its  problems  his  career. 

He  believes,  incidentally,  that  the 
recall  of  General  Stilwell  marked  a 
turning  point  in  Chinese-American 
relations,  destroying  barriers  of  fic¬ 
tion  which  stcxKl  in  the  way  of  a 
realistic  approach.  In  his  mind  the 
Communist-Kuomintang  feud  is  full 
of  delayed-action  dynamite  with  pos¬ 
sibly  tragic  post-war  consequences. 
Americans  who  demand  the  realistic 
approach  to  China  will  henceforth 
follow  A.T.  Steele  in  the  pages  of  the 


mately  known  truths  more  damag¬ 
ing  to  itself.” 

Steele’s  grasp  of  China  and  the  Far 
East  is  a  matter  not  merely  of  years 
but  breadth  of  background  and 
clearness  of  vision.  He  reached 
Shanghai  just  before  war  broke  out 


there  in  January,  ’32.  He  covered 
Manchuria,  North  and  Central 
China  and  later  worked  for  AP  in 
Shanghai,  Indo-China,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Burma, 
India.  Steele  claims  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  Far  East  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  never  written  a 


NEW  YORK 
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IPP  Pushes 
Oganization 
Of  Carriers 

Philadelphia,  Au*.  28 — ^Hymie 
Pokras,  field  representative  and 
organizer  for  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assis¬ 
tants'  Union  of  North  America 
(affiliated  with  AFL),  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  here  today  of 
plans  to  organize  newspaper 
boys  in  union  groups  on  a 
country-wide  scale,  operations 
to  begin  in  September. 

More  than  a  score  of  leading 
U.S.  cities  are  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives  for  the  fall  campaign, 
said  Pokras,  while  in  attendance 
upon  hearings  in  City  Hall  be¬ 
fore  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
establish  status  of  carriers  who 
distribute  Philadelphia's  morn¬ 
ing  papers. 

“I^ere  are  two  main  objec¬ 
tives  to  the  campaign,"  said 
Pokras.  “One  is  the  union  or¬ 
ganization  of  all  adult  workers 
concerned  with  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers;  the 
other  the  complete  elimination 
of  child  labor  from  the  news¬ 
paper  industry." 

Union  organizations  of  news¬ 
paper  boys  have  been  effected 
in  approximately  40  cities  of  the 
U.S.  already,  he  said.  In  most 
cases,  he  averred,  contracts  with 
publishers  have  been  consum¬ 
mated,  others  pending. 

In  Philadelphia.  Newsboys 
Local  No.  473  was  organiz^ 
eight  years  ago,  but  local  pub- 
li^ers  agreed  only  recently  to 
recognize  it  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  purposes.  Several  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  during  the 
past  several  months  without 
much  progress  toward  a  con¬ 
tract. 

Many  of  the  new  unions,  said 
Pokras,  will  be  under  the  wing 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  while  in  some  localities 
the  affiliate  will  be  CIO. 

After  seven  weeks  of  con¬ 
tinuous  hearings  that  began  in 
mid-July,  the  case  before  NLRB 
representatives  to  determine 
status  of  newspaper  carriers 
here  who  are  members  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  News  Carriers'  Union 
No.  504  appeared  nearing  con¬ 
clusion  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
went  to  press. 

There  are  217  carriers  own¬ 
ing  or  operating  local  home  de¬ 
livery  routes,  of  whom  about 
185  are  affiliated  with  the  union. 
A  majority  of  these  carriers  ap¬ 
peared  to  testify  before  Trial 
Examiner  Earl  Allman,  a  Kan¬ 
san.  Something  like  5.000  pages 
of  testimony  have  been  tran¬ 
scribed  during  the  hearings. 

A  petition  for  certification  of 
representatives  has  been  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Fourth  Regional 
Labor  Relations  Board  since 
May  22,  1944. 

A  threatened  strike  by  the 
union  carriers  was  averted  in 
April  last  by  an  injunction  ob¬ 
tained  in  Common  Pleas  Court. 

Evidence  taken  here  the  past 
seven  weeks  now  goes  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  review  and  decision 
by  NLRB,  the  decision  to  state 
whether  carriers  are  employes 
or  independent  merchants. 


If  You  Don't  See  It . . . 

Washington.  Aug.  30 — A  re¬ 
porter  specializing  in  food 
news  telephoned  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  inquire  whether 
an  order  had  been  signed  list¬ 
ing  the  canned  commodities 
which  no  longer  need  be  set 
aside  for  military  purposes  and 
he  was  told  such  an  order  has 
been  promulgated.  “But."  the 
official  spokesman  added,  “we 
can't  tell  you  about  it  unless 
you  ask  specifically  for  it." 
"All  right,"  agreed  the  re¬ 
porter.  “tell  me  about  it."  Then, 
but  not  until  then,  the  spokes¬ 
man  gave  out  the  details. 

Joumal-Herald 
In  Dayton  Drops 
Sunday  Edition 

Dayton,  O.,  Aug.  27  —  The 
Dayton  Journal-Herald  will  issue 
a  weekend  edition  on  Satur¬ 
days,  beginning  Sept.  1,  and  will 
discontinue  its  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion. 

Lewis  B.  Rock,  president  of 
the  Journal-Herald  Publishing 
Co.,  made  the  announcement 
yesterday  in  a  statement  car¬ 
ried  on  Page  1  of  the  Journal- 
Herald. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  paper 
will  continue  to  be  known  as 
the  Herald.  It  will  sell  for  five 
cents  and  will  include  colored 
comics  and  features  that  have 
been  carried  regularly  in  the 
Sunday  edition. 

The  company  will  continue 
to  publish  the  Journal  six  morn¬ 
ings  a  week. 

'The  Journal-Herald  has  sold 
its  Sunday  publishing  rights  to 
the  Evening  News  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  News. 

Mr.  Rock  said  that  the  in¬ 
ability  of  most  metropolitan 
communities  to  support  more 
than  one  Sunday  newspaper  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  new 
policy.  Dayton  and  Columbus 
have  been  the  only  Ohio  cities 
with  two  Sunday  papers. 

■ 

Blake  at  War  Trials 

Washington,  Aug.  29 — Thomas 
C.  Blake  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  section  on  current  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  Justice  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son  and  will  be  press  adviser 
during  the  Nuremburg  trials  of 
accused  war  criminals.  Mr. 
Blake  had  a  successful  tour  of 
duty  as  assistant  press  secretary 
at  the  ^^ite  House  as  aide  to 
Stephen  Early  but  returned  to 
the  State  Department  several 
months  ago. 

■ 

Ceremonial  Edition 

Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent 
published  a  special  40-page 
“ceremonial  edition"  Aug.  14  in 
honor  of  the  24th  Inter-Tribal 
Indian  Ceremonial  held  in  Gal¬ 
lup  that  weekend.  The  edition 
sold  for  20  cents. 


A1  Schmid  Epic 
Brought  to  Light 
By  Newswoman 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  28 — If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  winning 
personality  and  persistence  of 
a  girl  reporter  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  one  of  the  epic 
stories  of  the  war  might  never 
have  been  told. 

Back  of  the  current  motion 
picture  “Pride  of  the  Marines." 
telling  the  story  of  A1  Schmid, 
blinded  Philadelphia  marine 
credited  with  killing  200  Japs 
in  the  early  fighting  on  Gudal- 
canal,  looms  Jean  Barrett — a 
modest,  unassuming  reporter 
who  won  her  way  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Ruth  Hartley,  now 
Mrs.  A1  Schmid,  and  got  from 
her  the  life  story  of  one  of  the 
war's  outstanding  heroes. 

In  November,  1942,  Managing 
Editor  Walter  Lister  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  story  with  a  strong 
pull  that  could  be  played  up  in 
a  feature  section  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  first  anniversary  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  Assistant  City 
Editor  Stanley  ’Thompson  sug¬ 
gested  the  story  of  the  local 
marine  who  had  manned  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  in  the  moonlight, 
mowing  down  Japs  all  night 
until  he  was  himself  struck  and 
bll  led. 

Long  Task 

Little  was  known  of  the 
hero's  local  background.  Jean 
Barrett  was  turned  loose  on  the 
assignment.  What  was  wanted 
was  all  the  human  interest  an¬ 
gles.  particularly  the  love  mo¬ 
tif.  After  several  weeks  of 
doorbell  pulling  and  tramping 
Frankford  streets,  Jean  found 
the  sweetheart  of  A1  Schmid. 
But  for  a  long  time  she  wouldn't 
talk. 

Eventually  one  of  the  most 
poignant  love  dramas  was 
evolved  out  of  true  life.  Know¬ 
ing  he  was  doomed  to  a  lifetime 
of  darkness,  Schmid  had  a 
nurse  write  his  sweetheart 
telling  her  “to  forget  him." 
The  nurse  did  as  told,  but  Ruth 
Hartley  held  on,  and  kept  writ¬ 
ing. 

None  of  this  story  was  known 
publicly  until  the  girl  un¬ 
burdened  herself  to  Jean  Bar¬ 
rett.  All  of  the  many  letters 
between  the  sweethearts  were 
di<»cln''pd. 
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On  Pearl  Harbor  day  ii  u 
the  Record  came  out  wtik 
feature  story.  At  flnt  ft , 
planned  to  use  it  in  a 
supplement,  but  whaa  c 
Editor  Frederic  Shapin  ■ 
through  the  copy,  hi  i 
cided  to  play  the  story  bl| 
Page  1. 

Not  long  afterward  Uft  q 
azine  told  the  grippiai 
of  A1  Schmid,  written  by  || 
Butterfield,  former  Philaii|| 
newsman,  who  wrote  the  |( 
ord  that  he  had  been  iogna 
by  Jean  Barrett's  story. 

Walter  Winchell,  in  hiidt 
King  Features  column,  m 
“Orchids  to  Roger  Buttale 
for  the  story.  ButterMd 
turn  wrote  Winchell  the 
chids  truly  belonged  to 
Barrett. 

The  rest  is  current  hiik 
Hollywood  decided  to  mb 
movie  of  the  great  love  stgq 
A1  Schmid  and  Ruth  Haitii 
They  came  here  a  few  mcj 
ago  and  shot  the  film  la  j 
home  locale. 

■ 

U.S.-Tokyo  Circuit 

Reopening  of  direct  ni; 
telegraph  communicatkm  y 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  Tokyo  toi 
place  officially  Aug.  28,  vk 
the  facilities  of  the  Midi 
Radio  and  Telegraph  Co.  «« 
placed  in  operation  for  the  ii 
time  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Sm 
ice  initially  will  be  limitd: 
official  military  and  gom 
ment,  press,  and  prisonerrt 
war  messages,  it  was  annooim 
by  Adm.  Luke  McNamee,  pre 
dent  of  I'^ackay. 
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Advert  isiiiK  Manairer  WCCK”* 
Main  Line  Tinien 


"...  and  every  one  local 
publish  nothing  but  local  tufifc- 
Ings,  no  news  or  wire  lerrlcei 
Main  Street  and  Hogan’s  AUe;  u 
both  sides  of  the  railroad  tnd 
were  represented  in  the  news  co- 
umns  of  the  MAIN  LINE  TDffi 
Every  name  mentioned  wai  a  bu; 
er  or  a  potential  buyer  of 
products  you  want  to  sell. 

“If  your  ad  appeared  alongside 
news  item  about  thenL  whit  s 
entree  you  made !  They  may  bi* 
been  terribly  engrossed  In  tM 
own  news  Item  but  they  didb' 
miss  your  story  either! 

“We  publish  three  newspapers, 
Main  Line  Times,  the  Upper  Dart 
News  and  the  Germantown  Cou.' 
ier.  Together  they  give  you  o« 
160,000  readers.  NOTE:— Barp- 
rates  when  you  buy  all  three. 

Philadelphia  Suburbu 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa- 

Phone  Greenwood  60S0 
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Leadership  in  readership 


Attested  in  survey  after  survey,  porad* 
editors  build  the  world’s  finest  show* 


ou  more 


case  for  advertising  by  planned  selec 
tion  of  subjects  with  pre-proved  power 
to  compel  attention.  Every  spot  in 
parad*  is  premium  position  at  no  extra 
cost.  To  get  it  read— put  it  in  pared*. 


Make  vis  prove 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
BrMfoport  Sunday  Pott 
Chicato  Sun 

Donvar  Rocky  Mountain  Nows 
Oatrolt  Fro*  Proas, 

El  Paso  Timot 
Indianapolis  Star 
(hllnBiac  Saytambor  16. 1945) 

Total  Circulation 


Jacksonville  Florida  TImes-Unlon 
New  Bedford  Standard  Tinas 
Newark  Star-Lodger 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Talogram 
Syracuse  Hsrald-Amarlcan  > 
Toledo  Times 
Washington  Pott 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
over  2,000,000 
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parade 


Exposes  high  cost  of  "low  traffic 


Peak-valley  readership  patterns  put 
one  out  of  two  ads  in  “dead”  spots 
high  cost  per  reader,  parod*  pre-tested 
editing  maintains  peak  interest  page 
by-page . . .  lowest  cost  per  reader.  That 
plus  working  on  2,000,000  families  gives 
you  a  sizeable  bonus  in  results. 


Manila  Drive 
No  Picnic,  Says 
Walter  Simmons 

Chicago,  Aug.  27 — Covering 
the  Philippine  campaign  waa  no 
picnic,  according  to  Walter  Sim¬ 
mons,  Chicago 
Tribune  war 
correspondent 
home  from  the 
Pacific.  Corre¬ 
spondents  had 
their  troubles 
with  censorship 
and  communica¬ 
tions,  he  stated, 
plus  a  shortage 
of  food  in  the 
Maniia  area. 

The  censors 
were  60  miles  to  Simmons 
the  north  of 
Manila  and  all  press  copy  had 
to  be  sent  back  to  GHQ  to  be 
censored  and  transmitted  by 
Press  Wireless.  “This  made  it 
difficult  for  correspondents  at 
the  front  to  write  their  stories 
and  have  any  assurance  that 
their  copy  was  not  being  badly 
censored,  or  being  delayed  un¬ 
necessarily  for  transmission,” 
said  Simmons. 

“Censorship  was  inconsistent, 
although  the  censors  were  nice 
guys  personally,”  he  added.  One 
story  the  correspondents  had  to 
“sit  on”  for  a  long  time  was  the 
damage  being  done  by  kamikaze 
(Jap  suicide)  bombers.  They 
began  their  devastating  tactics 
last  November  at  Leyte  Gulf, 
but  news  concerning  them  was 
withheld  until  May.  “The  reason 
was  that  the  kamikazes  made 
no  report  to  their  home  base,  so 
why  should  we  furnish  the  Japs 
with  any  information,”  ex¬ 
plained  Simmons. 

Put  Out  Overseas  Papers 

Simmons  had  a  part  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  first  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Oversea,  Tribune  in  the 
Philippines  11  days  after  the 
Americans  landed.  He  had  one 
copy  of  the  Overseas  Tribune, 
but  no  mechanical  facilities  until 
he  found  that  the  Navy  had  an 
offset  printing  press  aboard  one 
of  the  ships.  The  Navy  rounded 
up  11  bales  of  Japanese  rice 
paper  and  by  photographing  the 
“master  copy,"  the  first  edition 
was  printed  on  the  Navy’s  press 
on  sheets  the  size  of  auction 
bills,  Simmons  said. 

The  Tribune  writer  said  that 
when  he  left  Manila  last  July  15, 
the  Leyte  and  Manila  areas  were 
piled  high  with  American  sup¬ 
plies.  in  preparation  for  the  final 
knockout  punch.  “There  was  a 
feeling  in  Maniia  that  the  war 
would  end  any  day.  but  we 
couldn't  quote  anybody  to  that 
effect.”  he  said. 

a 

News  Freedom  Urged 

Chicago,  Aug.  27 — The  Illi¬ 
nois  American  Legion  urged 
that  peace  treaties  guarantee 
free  and  unhampered  flow  of 
news  and  information  between 
nations,  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  its  annual  convention  here 
last  weekend.  The  group  also 
condemned  usurpation  of  the 
press  as  an  instrument  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Men  Win  Game 
In  'Battle  of  Sexes' 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  27 — 
By  a  single  run,  the  girls’  soft- 
ball  team  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  went 
down  to  defeat  before  a  team 
made  up  of  men  employes  in  a 
game  headlined  as  a  battle  of 
the  sexes. 

Unknown  talent  popped  up  on 
all  corners  of  the  diamond — viz. 
Executive  Editor  Gideon  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Columnist  Cedric 
Adams  as  umpires;  Charles  Cor¬ 
bin,  assistant  to  Seymour,  bat 
boy;  Bernie  Swanson,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  as  coach  for  the  girl’s  team; 
Columnist  Virginia  Safford, 
men’s  team  coach;  and  Stanley 
Hawks,  executive  assistant  to  the 
president,  bat  boy. 

The  final  score,  8  to  7  in  favor 
of  the  men. 

St  Louis  Engravers 
Get  Wage  Increase 

Chicago,  Aug.  27 — St.  Louis 
newspaper  photo-engravers  on 
the  day  shift  have  been  granted 
a  wage  increase  from  $1,625  an 
hour  to  $1,688  by  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  case  between  the  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  St.  Louis  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Union  No.  10. 

The  Commission  directed  that 
existing  night  shift  and  other 
established  differentials  over 
the  scale  shall  be  preserved  and 
ordered  the  new  scale  put  into 
eff^t  as  of  the  date  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties. 

Clarence  D.  Brewer,  industry 
member,  in  dissenting,  said; 
“The  granting  of  an  increase  to 
the  photo-engravers  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  applying  the  Little  Steel 
Formula  to  the  wage  scale  of 
that  craft  alone  will  destroy 
previously-established  differen¬ 
tials  and  will,  therefore,  be  un¬ 
stabilizing  and  contrary  to  the 
broad  principles  of  wage  stabil¬ 
ization.” 

■ 

Scott  Nominated  Head 
Of  Chicago  Specials 

Chicago,  Aug.  27 — J.  Donald 
Scott,  of  Osborn,  Scolaro  & 
Meeker,  has  been  nominated  for 
president  on  the  "regular 
ticket”  in  the  annual  election 
of  officers  for  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of 
Chicago,  to  be  held  Sept.  12  ai 
the  Hotel  Continental. 

Other  nominees  include  Paul 
V.  Elsberry,  Scheerer  &  Co.,  vice- 
president;  George  E.  Gilbertson, 
John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer;  and  F. 
F.  Parsons,  Ward-Griffith  Co., 
treasurer,  (candidates  for  direc¬ 
tors  include  E.  F.  Corcoran. 
Branham  Co.;  W.  F.  Johns,  Rid- 
der-Johns,  Inc.;  Henry  Jann, 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  and  Arba  J. 
Irvin.  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc., 
retiring  president. 

■ 

In  Hotel  Publicity 

Chicago,  Aug.  27 — Frank  L. 
Rand,  president  of  the  Publicity 
Club  of  (Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  press  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Bismarck 
Hotel. 


2  Ex-Newsmen, 
Out  of  Service, 
Start  Magazine 

Boston,  Aug.  30 — A  couple  of 
servicemen  who  took  advantage 
of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  to 
launch  a  news  magazine  today 
confessed  that  "We’re  working 
a  10-day  week  but  we’ll  make  a 
go  of  it  yet.” 

They  are  John  Donahue,  25, 
of  Beacon  Hill,  and  Raymond 
Bearse,  26,  of  Brighton,  who  last 
week  put  on  the  newsstands  the 
first  issue  of  the  Moderator,  de¬ 
voted  to  news,  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  with  a  New  England 
background. 

Bearse,  who  is  news  editor 
and  handles  advertising,  edited 
three  weeklies  in  Middlebury, 
Brandon  and  Bristol,  then  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Navy  in  1941.  In 
the  spring  of  1942  he  received  a 
medical  discharge  and  took  a 
job  in  Boston  with  Vincent 
Edwards  agency  as  a  copywriter 


and  assistant  editor  o( 
house  organs.  At  nlA^ 
worked  in  the  Boitoa  ■ 
library.  ^ 

He  gave  up  both  joU  a  l 
come  editor  of  the 
(Mass.)  Citizen,  weekh  ^ 
last  fall  was  hired  asu^ 
editor  of  Open  Road  foTS 
and  Outdoor.  ^ 

Managing  Editor 
was  editor  and  publUhir^ 
ing  his  high  school  dan  n  « 
Northfield  Falls  (Vt.)  Neat  i 
attended  Manhattan  Coll^» 
became  a  copy  boy  for  the  St 
York  Times,  subsequently 
ting  a  Job  as  dramatic  oitic ^ 
the  Dexter  chain  of  weeklia 
the  New  York  area.  H*  joa 
the  Coast  Guard  in  1942  aoj . 
ceived  a  medical  dischargt ' 
A  G.I.  loan  of  $4^500  a 
$6,500  more  from  “relative!  a 
girl  friends”  enabled  the  tvc) 
buy  the  printing  plant  of  j 
defunct  Brighton  (Mass.)  Itn 
They  had  no  sooner  succedi 
in  cajoling  ration  officii 
giving  them  a  year’s  supply  ■ 
paper  when  rationing  wu  lifiw 


EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOMI 
DOUBLES  IN  5  YEARS 


SAlfS  MANAOfMiNT  SURVEY 
OF  BUYING  FOWER 


$154,240,000  $200,265,000  $219,772,000  $273,359,000  $300,1)11 

OAKLAND  COUNTY,  with  Pontiac  the  buyJ 

center,  is  on  opportunity  market  for  present  and  post-wor  sole 
It  has  the  second  largest  population  increase  in  Michigan  (47,09 
since  the  last  census)  and  is  rated  an  A-2  area  by  the  census  burea 
where  new  growth  is  most  apt  to  be  permanent. 

Industrial  payrolls  are  now  running  close  to  $ 100,000, OCX)  annuoll 
and  these  should  be  maintained  or  increased  to  produce  thegrte 
est  volume  of  Pontiacs,  Fisher  bodies,  and  GMC  trucks  and  buM 
in  history!  This  is  a  good  time  NOW  to  get  products  establish^ 

ABC  NET  PAID  39J92 

POnflHC  Doily  PRESS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Doily  Newspapo 


lOITOR  A  P  U  ■  L I  S  H  E  R  for  SepteaabM’ 1.  IN 


There  were  plenty  of  folks  who  J 

thought  it  impossible  to  fill  a 
downtown  theater  in  midmoming 
with  busy  housewives.  Yet  in  Ev> 
onsville  that  is  being  done  twice 
a  month,  every  fall  and  winter. 

Evansville's  homemakers  by  the  hundreds  hurry 
to  the  Courier  and  Press  box  office  to  buy  season 
tickets  to  the  popular  Women's  Institute.  At  cost 
prices  they  hear  Will  Durant.  Carl  Van  Doren.  Con¬ 
rad  Thibault.  the  Trapp  Family  Singers,  Emily  Kim¬ 
brough,  and  many  other  famous  lecturers,  artists, 
and  entertainers  present  outstanding  programs. 

It  started  when  the  Courier  and  the  Press  set 
out  to  deliver  customers  to  local  merchants  prac¬ 


tically  “in  person."  Now  merchants  coimt  on  and 
plan  for  Institute  Day,  when  Evansville  women  jam 
their  favorite  shops  after  each  Institute  program. 

This  is  just  another  of  the  reasons  why  over  88.000 
families  read  these  two  Southern  Indiana  papers 
with  pride  every  morning  and  evening,  for  Evans¬ 
ville  folks  look  to  the  Courier  and  the  Press  not 
merely  for  efficient  news  presentation,  but  for  friend¬ 
ly,  understanding  leadership. 


Trapp  Fomily  Sfnp- 
•rs,faniOttsAu$trian  grovp, 
on«  of  mony  Womon't 
IntHtuta  ottroctioni. 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Space  in  Local  Doily 
Serves  Druggist  Best 


By  Frcmk  E.  Fafalxnan 

DURING  one  of  our  last  pre¬ 
war,  big  business  years,  the 
average  advertising  expenditure 
of  drug  stores  doing  from  $10,- 
000  to  over  $50,000  a  year,  was 
1.04%  of  totel  sales.  Detri¬ 
ment  stores  averaged  3.13 'r  of 
total  sales. 

In  a  Texas  city  a  group  of 
chain  drug  stores  is  spending 
almost  three  times  as  much  for 
daily  spot  radio  advertising  as 
for  newspaper  space.  This  re¬ 
porter  believes  it’s  time  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  drug  store 
classification,  in  terms  of  both 
immediate  and  future  business. 

Area  Salas 

Before  us  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  of  drug  store 
promotion  material  we  have 
ever  seen,  issued  by  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  and 
the  State  Journal.  On  the  first 
page  is  a  map  showing  one  of 
the  36  drug  wholesale  areas, 
taken  from  a  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Druggists'  Association 
study.  The  area  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lake  Superior,  on 
the  east  it  extends  to  South 
Bend,  and  it  runs  south  to 
Springfield.  Ill.  The  western 
boundary  runs  from  Ashland. 
Wis.,  to  Quincy,  Ill.  including 
14  counties  in  Iowa. 

In  the  territory  served  by  the 
two  papers,  total  drug  sales  in 
1944  were  $7.270.358 — per  capita 
sales  $34.  Compared  with  per 
capita  sales  of  the  U.  S..  Dane 
County,  in  which  the  papers  are 
published,  ranks  145%. 

If  you  have  not  examined  the 
basic  map,  which  shows  all  of 
the  36  drug  trading  areas — in¬ 
cluding  your  own — get  in  touch 
with  a  local  drug  wholesaler, 
or  write  Arthur  McClure,  Bald¬ 
win  and  Mermey.  205  East  42 
St.,  New  York  17.  Cost  of 
the  map  and  reference  hand¬ 
book.  $3. 

Once  you  have  the  material, 
invite  the  more  progressive  of 
your  locally-own^  stores,  and 
managers  of  other  stores  to  an 
informal  dinner.  Then: 

Suggested  Plan 

1.  Show  the  map  and  explain 
how  the  supporting  material  was 
obtained.  This  information  is 
in  the  handbook  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  with  the  map. 

2.  Show  a  large  photostat  of 
the  district  in  which  your  mar¬ 
ket  is  located. 

3.  Have  a  list  made  of  all 
communities  covered  by  your 
paper,  thus  readily  showing  to¬ 
tal  sales  in  your  territory.  Run 
off  the  figures  on  plain  sheets 
so  that  each  guest  can  have  a 
copy. 

4.  From  your  local  medical 
society  obtain  the  total  number 
of  nurses  and  doctors  now  in 
your  community. 

5.  From  the  hospitals,  get  the 
number  of  beds  and  rate  of  oc¬ 


cupancy.  List  these  facts  on 
another  sheet. 

6.  Show  total  sales  of  cos¬ 
metics  in  department  and  variety 
stores. 

7.  Show  total  lunch  counter 
and  restaurant  sales  and  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  now  being 
done  by  drug  stores. 

8.  Show  sales  in  drug  stores 
and  other  outlets. 

Druggists  Busy  Men 

Few  druggists  have  the  time 
to  sit  down  and  analyze  their 
own  markets  and  then  supervise 
or  write  three  or  four  really 
worthwhile  advertisements 
every  week.  Syndicate  services 
have  tried  for  years  to  aid  the 
druggist.  Some  of  their  cam¬ 
paigns  are  good;  but,  in  many 
instances,  they  do  not  fit  specific 
needs. 

Not  all  druggists  can  be  sold 
three  ads  a  week,  year  in  and 
year  out,  but  from  one  to  a  half- 
dozen  can  be  sold  from  10,000 
to  as  much  as  100,000  lines  a 
year,  if  they  get  a  close-up  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  statistics. 

The  average  druggist  is  a 
prospect  for  one  or  all  of  five 
campaigns:  lunch  counter  and 
fountain;  prescriptions;  cosmet¬ 
ics;  sick  room  needs;  book  de¬ 
partment  and  miscellaneous. 

Time  and  again  we  have 
proved  to  our  own  satisfaction 
that  a  continuous,  informative, 
three-times-a-week  drug  store 
schedule,  in  a  good  daily  news¬ 
paper.  will  reach  more  people, 
sell  more  merchandise  and  give 
the  druggist  a  higher  net  than 
any  other  method  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  (No.  150  in  a  series) 

■ 

School  Takes  U.P. 

Lawrence,  Kan..  Aug.  28 — 
The  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  will  have  the  leased 
wire  service  of  the  United  Press, 
beginning  Sept.  24.  according  to 
Elmer  Beth,  acting  chairman  of 
the  school. 


Behind-the-Scenes 

The  alory  of  what  want  on  in 
tho  nowapapor  oifica  during 
th#  waak  from  atom  bomba  to 
Japanaaa  aurrandar  mada  a 
full-paga  illuatratad  faatura  in 
tha  Utico  (N,  Y.)  Obaarvar- 
Diapatch  for  Aug.  19. 

Six  front  pagaa  of  tha  0*D 
and  Utica  Daily  Praaa  wara 
raproducad  oa  tha  laadoii  for 
tha  orticla  in  which  J.  Arthur 
Vallaa  raportad  chronologic¬ 
ally  how  tha  two  Gannatt  dail- 
iaa  gathered  the  newa  and 
praaantad  it.  Tha  layout,  in¬ 
cluding  acanaa  in  tha  oifica, 
waa  worked  up  by  Vincent  S. 
lonaa,  executive  editor. 

Tom  Treanor  Ship 
Launched  in  Portland 

Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  27 — The 
Zipper  ship  SS  Tom  Treanor, 
named  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  war  correspondent  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle  for  the 
liberation  of  Paris  last  year,  was 
launched  last  week  at  the  New 
England  Shipbuilding  Corpora¬ 
tion  plant  in  South  Portland. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Treanor,  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  her  two  sons. 
Thomas  Jr.,  and  John,  attended 
the  launching  ceremonies. 

The  Treanor  was  the  third 
ship  launched  at  South  Port¬ 
land  named  for  a  famed  war 
correspondent.  The  others  were 
the  Liberty  ships  named  for 
Webb  Miller  of  United  Press 
and  Edward  H.  Crockett  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

■ 

Report  on  Rome  Press 

Washington,  Aug.  30 — Press 
association  material  has  wide 
acceptance  in  the  Rome  press, 
the  Office  of  War  Information 
has  learned  from  a  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  its  outpost  there. 
Not  counting  stories  derived 
from  agency  material  but  not 
credited  to  an  agency,  attribu¬ 
tions  or  logotypes  were  used,  in 
the  past  four  months,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numbers:  Reuters.  4,- 
118:  International  News  Service. 
3  257:  United  Press.  2.727;  Asso- 
'■  I’ed  Press.  2.329. 


New  Orleans 
Launches  Civic 
Ad  Program 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  a., 
long-range  promotion  ctmjZ 
designed  to  aid  the  ec^ 
life  of  New  Orleans  by  pgu 
cizing  its  commercial,  induitn 
and  resort  advantages  « 
launched  this  week.  The  n 
gram,  which  will  continue  f 
at  least  three  years,  will  l 
sponsored  by  Greater  New  Q 
leans,  Inc.,  a  civic  group. 

The  first  of  several  projeg 
to  be  publicized  is  the  propoi 
tidewater  channel  from  NewOi 
leans  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexjg 
One  thousand  -  inch  advert* 
ments  seeking  support  for  | 
project  were  to  be  publifii 
this  week  in  the  Kat^  Ci| 
Star  and  the  St.  Louis  Glob 
Democrat,  respectively. 

Greater  New  Orleans,  Inti 
headed  by  Herbert  J.  Schwiis 
department  store  executin 
Other  officers  include  John  F 
Tims,  Jr.,  vice  president  u 
business  manager  of  the  Tima 
Picayune  Publishing  Co.,  tree 
urer,  and  Ralph  Nicholson,  pih 
lisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Itr* 
member  of  the  board. 

Fitzgerald  and  Bauerlein  ai 
vertising  agencies  have  teamh 
up  to  handle  the  job. 

Since  the  campaign  is  bciii 
launched  through  newspopt 
advertising,  it  seems  likely  tin 
newspapers  throughout  tlw 
west  will  carry  most  of  the  m 
terial. 


**  ^  Ir 


Nll  SPCEP  Ahead 


116,335 

Met.  County  Popuiatioi 

Bureau  of  Census,  1944 

Reconversion  cutbacks  will  noi 
cause  a  slow-up  in  Moline-Rock 
Island.  Already,  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  Rock  Island-Moline'i 
manufacturing  concerns  an 
manufacturing  peacetime  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  example,  the  huge  fan 
machinery  concerns  here  ait 
approximately  70%  converted  to¬ 
day. 

Incidentally,  the  tremendous  post¬ 
war  demand  for  farm  machineit 
assures  steady  prosperity  foi 
Moline- Rock  Island  .  .  .  a  gooc 
market  to  advertise  in! 


EDITOR  A  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  September  1,  1! 


i  OH,  COME  IM  ' 
HERE.'  VOU  RE 
HAVIMC-  PIPE 
PREAmS”"  . 
OETTINJO  ME 
ALL  EXCITED 
OVER  MOTHIMO. 


WHY  MOTHERS  OET  GRAY 


TWO  GRAND  TRIBUTES  TO 


America’s  Greatest  Comic  Artist . . . 


CAPIII 


BY  J.  R.  WILLIAMS 


Visual  testimony  to  Jim 
Williams's  greatness  is 
reproduced  at  the  right 
in  a  preview  of  his 
Out  Our  Way  cartoon  for 
Sept.  17.  Master  of 
human  interest  and 
understanding,  Williams 
appeals  to  our  better 
emotions  and  makes  us 
the  better  for  it.  Literary 
critics  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  vote  him  tops  in^ 
the  comic  field.  The  great 
moss  of  American  people 
ore  in  hearty  agreement. 


J.  M.  LALLEY  in  the  WASHINGTON  POST 


‘'Among  my  limitations  as  a  journalist  has  been  an 
inability  to  understand  the  fascination  and  influence 
now  exerted  by  newspaper  comic  pages.  ...  I  must 
confess  to  having  felt  the  spell  at  one  time,  but  it  was 
long  ago  when  there  was  stilt  some  effort  by  the  artists 
to  be  really  comic.  .  .  .  And  yet  from  this  general 
repudiation  I  am  forced  to  make  an  exemption;  namety, 
the  daily  panel  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.  I  fotlowed  them 


with  interest  and  pteasure  until  (they)  began  scamping 
the  mats  down  to  a  shatlow  two  columns,  when  they 
became  difficult  for  my  eyes.  But  it  was  not  untU 
Messrs.  Scribner’s  Sons  began  collecting  Mr.  Williams’ 
work  into  books  that  I  discovered  I  had  never  fully 
appreciated  his  vaiue  and  importance  as  an  American 
social  historian.  The  four  volumes  already  published 
offer,  I  think,  a  more  vivid  and  accurate  record  than 
aii  the  elaborate  studies  by  professional  anthropologists.*' 


"I  can’t  honestly  say  that  I  have  cared  for  more  than 
a  very  few  comic  strips.  .  .  .  My  favorite  of  all,  and 
he  has  been  for  many  years,  is  J.  R.  Wiiiiams.  Some¬ 
thing  seems  gone  out  of  my  life  when  I  miss  a  Williams 
cartoon.  .  .  .  They  teil  me  that  he  is  a  cartoonist’s  car¬ 
toonist;  that  they  aii  deeply  admire  and  respect  him 
for  the  subtlety  of  his  wit,  the  perfection  of  his  tech¬ 
nique,  and  his  firm  resolution  never  to  repeat  himself. 
He  is  to  me  not  only  a  great  artist  who  happens  to  be 


an  entertaining  humorist,  a  man  of  infinite  invention  and 
great  cleverness,  but  a  social  commentator  and  historian, 
a  phiiosopher  of  our  American  folkways,  a  realist  and 
a  humanitarian,  a  man  who  contemplates  the  absurdities 
of  living  with  a  humane,  rational,  sympathetic  and  very 
practiced,  clear  and  healthy  eye.  ...  So  I  recommend 
to  you  ‘Born  Thirty  Years  Too  Soon,’  the  artist’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  124  drawings  out  of  several  hundred  published 
in  this  particular  series  since  1936.  They  are  great 
refreshments  to  the  spirit  and  priceless  Americana.” 


BURTON  RASCOE  in  the  NEW  YORK  WORLD  TELEGRAM 


OUT  OUR  WAY 


We  quote  from  the  reviews  by  two  eminent  literary  critics 
of  “Born  Thirty  Years  Too  Soon,”  latest  of  the  series  of 
“Out  Our  Way”  books  issued  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


...  ■«»'- 
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'Courtesy'  Plan 
Urged  as  Theme 
In  Victory  Loon 

The  War  Finance  Division  has 
proposed  to  retailers  throughout 
the  country  that  the  Hempstead 
Town  Courtesy  -  Cooperation 
Campaign  (E&P,  July  21,  p.  16; 
June  2.  pp.  34  &  60)  be  umized 
ia  support  of  the  Victory  Loan. 

In  a  letter  to  James  E.  Stiles, 
publisher  of  the  Nassau  Daily 
nevi€tp-Star  of  Hempstead  Town, 
l^ng  Island,  and  originator  of 
the  Courtesy-Cooperation  Plan, 
Samuel  J.  Cohen,  director  of 
the  ReUil  Section  of  the  War 
Finance  Division,  characterized 
it  as  an  idea  that  can  help  "di¬ 
vert  money  into  Victory  Bonds 
and  away  from  the  inflationary 
marts.” 

Mr.  Cohen  further  suggested 
that  this  promotion  of  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Loan  be  the  start  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  public  relations  job  by 
retailers  from  coast  to  coast 
striving  for  improved  relations 
with  shoppers. 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
set  a  goal  of  11  billion  dollars 
for  the  Victory  Loan  which  will 
begin  Oct.  29  and  extend 
ttirough  Dec.  8.  The  amount 
sought  is  the  smallest  since  the 
First  War  Loan. 

The  national  quota  for  indi¬ 
viduals  has  been  set  at  four  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  while  corporations, 
savings  banks,  life  insurance 
companies,  etc.,  have  been  as¬ 
signed  a  quota  of  seven  billion. 

In  answer  to  the  question 
"Why  should  we  buy  Victory 
Bonds  now?"  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  lists  the  following 
needs  to  satisfy  the  "reason- 
why”  attitude  of  civilians: 

1.  Care  of  the  wound^  and 
rehabilitation  of  veterans.  This 
includes  mustering-out  pay,  edu¬ 
cation,  loans,  and  general  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights. 

2.  Bringing  men  home,  a  proc¬ 
ess  bound  to  go  on  for  an  In- 
d^nite  period. 

3.  Maintaining  armies  of  oc¬ 
cupation;  housing,  feeding  and 
medical  care  for  at  least  two 
armies  abroad. 

^  Cancellation  and  termina¬ 
tion  of  war  contracts.  Huge 
sums  being  required  to  pay  for 
war  materials  already  delivered. 

5.  Inflation.  Present  flgures 
indicate  that  the  "inflationary 
gap  — the  difference  between 
purchasable  goods  and  services 
— will  be  about  40 
billion  dollars  this  year. 

The  Treasury  has  suggested 
to  newspapers,  advertisers  and 
other  groups  aiding  the  Victory 
Loan  that  points  1,  2  and  5  can 
DC  used  most  advantageously. 

OfBcial  slogan  for  the  cam- 
paign  will  be  "They  flnished 
iw  Job"— let  s  finish  ours!”; 
the  insigne  chosen  is  a  design 
conxbining  the  victory  wreath 
and  liberty  torch,  with  the 
words  "Victory  Loan”  promi¬ 
nently  displayed.  Black  and 
white  prints  and  proofs  with 
color  indications  are  available 
on  request  from  Thomas  H. 
Lane,  director  of  advertising, 
press  and.  radio.  War  Finance 
Division,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington. 
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Victory  Loan  Emblem 

Teachers'  Group 
Committee  to 
Plan  Program 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
28— The  expected  early  return 
of  American  higher  education 
to  a  more  normal  basis  has  led 
to  Uie  appointment  of  a  special 
conunission  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  by  Dr.  Frederic  E.  Mer- 
win,  president,  to  outline  a 
peacetime  program  for  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  association,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  consists  of  teachers  on 
the  college  level,  has  not  held  a 
convention  since  1941.  Activi¬ 
ties,  including  election  of  offiers, 
have  been  conducted  by  mail 
from  the  offices  of  Dr.  Merwin, 
who  is  director  of  the  Rutgers 
School  of  Journalism,  and  Dr. 
Norval  N.  Luxon,  Ohio  State, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Problems  to  be  studied  by  the 
committee  in  advance  of  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  late  in  1945  or  early  in  1946 
are: 

1.  Relation  between  the  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching  group  and  the 
accreditation  proposals  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

2.  Suggested  constitutional 
changes. 

3.  An  expanded  program  for 
the  association. 

Dr.  Douglass  W.  Miller  of  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism,  immediate  past 
president,  will  be  committee 
chairman.  He  will  be  asisted  by 
Professors  Henry  Birdsong, 
Temple;  A.  L.  Higginbotham, 
Nevada;  Ralph  O.  Nafziger, 
Minnesota;  Willard  Ridings, 
Texas  Christian;  Fred  Siebert, 
Illinois;  John  Stempel,  Indiana. 
■ 

V-I  Special 

Lancaster  ( O. )  Eagle-Gazette 
celebrated  victory  by  putting 
out  a  48-page  V-J  Day  edition, 
Aug.  15.  Reports  Harvey  M. 
Fry,  Eagle-Gazette  advertising 
director,  "In  one  day  we  laid 
out,  wrote,  sold  and  delivered  to 
the  composing  room  3,475  inches 
of  paid  advertising  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  days  we  ran  our 
total  inches  to  5,800.  This  was 
done  with  our  regular  staff  of 
three  girls  and  myself.”  No  mat 
service  was  used. 


Accused  Official 
Charges  Press 
Hate  Campaign 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Aug.  28 — 
Frank  D.  McKay  of  Grand 
Rapids,  former  Michigan  Re¬ 
publican  national  committee¬ 
man  and  at  one  time  state  treas¬ 
urer,  awaiting  trial  in  Septem¬ 
ber  in  Ingham  County  circuit 
court  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  corrupt  the  state  liquor  con¬ 
trol  commission,  filed  a  petition 
Aug.  27  in  the  court  at 
Lansing  asking  a  one-year  de¬ 
lay  and  change  of  venue.  He 
accused  Kim  Sigier,  grand 
jury  prosecutor,  of  inspiring 
Michigan  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  to  a  “defamatory  anvil 
chorus”  to  whip  up  prejudice 
against  him. 

Sigler,  McKay  charged,  used 
the  Hooper  murder  conspiracy 
trial  at  Battle  Creek  this  sum¬ 
mer  as  a  “forum”  in  which  to 
pillory  him,  hinting  at  every 
opportunity  there  was  a  “sin¬ 
ister”  link  between  the  murder 
of  State  Sen.  Warren  G.  Hooper, 
of  Albion,  a  former  newspaper 
man,  and  the  fact  that  Hooper 
was  to  be  a  grand  jury  witness. 

McKay’s  petition  is  replete 
with  scores  of  newspaper  stories 
and  editorials,  by  which  he 
seeks  to  show  that  the  press  of 
Michigan  had  united  to  vilify 
him. 

McKay  asserted  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  demanded  “scoops” 
on  grand  jury  news  in  return 
for  its  early  support  of  the 
grand  jury  and  Sigler. 

Douglas  D.  Martin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  who  is 
retiring  Sept.  1,  commenting  on 
the  reference  to  his  paper,  said: 
“The  statement  that  the  Free 
Press  demonded  ‘scoops’  in  re¬ 
turn  for  support  of  the  grand 
jury  is  completely  false  but  just 
what  we  would  expect  from  Mr. 
McKay.  ’The  files  of  Michigan 
newspapers  will  bear  us  out.” 

■ 

Schedules  Meeting 

’The  autumn  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
Oct.  2,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Join  with 
our  client 
newspapers  in 
promoting  the 
Science  Clubs  of 
America. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  are 
members  of  this  national  or¬ 
ganization  are  the  outstanding 
scientists  of  tomorrow.  Their 
work  will  be  constructive — not 
destructive — for  their  aims  will 
be  for  the  development  of  travel, 
living  conditions  and  the  good 
use  of  atomic  power. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  give 
the  brilliant  youngsters  in  your 
area  the  opportunities  they 
merit. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N.  Street,  N.  Y. 

Waihington  6,  D.  C. 


Here’s  One  fol 

RIPLEY 
150,00(i 

FAMILIES 

140.000 

SUNDAY 

CIRCULATION! 


NO  network  of  radio 

stations 

NO  group  of  magazim 

NO  outdoor  showing 

NO  other  newspaper 

Can  offer  this  density 
Coverage  in  New  Orlet 
—  the  South* s  Great 
Market! 


TheTimes-Pioyuit 
New  Orleans  Slatei 

Densest  Coverage  of  the 
Souths  Greatest  City 

Sunday  city  circulation  140,66 

Sunday  suburban  circniatioa 
33,311 

Sunday  total  circulation  235,3S 

Representatives 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  Infc 

New  York,  Chicago,  Demm, 
Atlanta,  San  Franciieo 
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Scoops 

David  Lawrence  scooped  the  world  on  President  Trunr*an’s  decision  to 
accept  the  Japanese  surrender  offer. 

On  the  night  of  August  loth  radio  commentators  were  speculating 
and  the  morning  news  dispatches  of  August  nth  were  uncertain, 
but  the  David  Lawrence  dispatch  written  at  6  P.  M.  on  Friday, 
the  loth,  for  publication  in  the  afternoon  papers  of  Saturday,  the 
nth,  stated  flatly  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  had  decided 
to  accept  Japan’s  offer  and  that  it  would  take  from  24  to  48  hours 
for  Japan’s  acquiescence  to  be  obtained  to  our  reply. 

David  Lawrence  outlined  why  the  delay  was  inevitable — and  it 
actually  took  80  hours  instead  of  48. 

Within  two  days  David  Lawrence  again  scooped  the  world  on  the  plans 
for  the  signing  of  the  surrender. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  12th,  while  the  whole  world  was 
waiting  for  the  Japanese  reply,  David  Lawrence  announced  for 
afternoon  papers  of  Monday,  August  13th,  that  the  armistice  terms 
would  be  signed  on  the  battleship  Missouri. 

Why  did  David  Lawrence  get  these  scoops? 

Beaause  he  is  a  reporter  who  knows  where  to  go  to  get  news  in  Washington.  He 
has  been  a  reporter  in  the  national  capital  for  35  years.  His  daily  reports  and 
analyses  of  Washington  happenings — the  nation’s  most  important  news — appear 
in  more  than  160  newspapers.  Exclusive  rights  are  still  available  in  a  few  cities. 
Write  to 


I.  D.  Holland,  Business  Manager 

DAVID  LAWRENCE  ASSOCIATES 
1241  Twenty-Fourth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 
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Holcombe  Lcnids 
Publishers  for 
Help  on  Paper 

Washington,  Aug.  30 — Appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  "generous  and 
erticient”  cooperation  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  handling 
the  problems  of  newsprint  dis¬ 
tribution  was  spoken  by  Or. 
A.  N.  Holcombe  as  he  laid  aside 
the  duties  of  chairman  of  the 
newsprint  board  of  appeals  to 
return  to  the  school  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  Harvard  University. 

"The  wartime  distribution  of 
a  limited  stock  of  print  paper 
without  encroachment  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  an  in¬ 
evitably  difficult  taslt.”  Dr.  Hol¬ 
combe  said.  "Without  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 
publishers  it  might  have  been 
impossible.  Happily  their  co¬ 
operation  was  both  generous 
and  efficient. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us 
to  feel  that  this  most  essential 
of  industries  reverts  to  a  free 
economy  without  damage  to 
American  traditions  or  consti¬ 
tutional  rights.  For  this  fortu¬ 
nate  outcome,  credit  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  American  publishers 
for  their  farsighted  leadership.” 


NOW! 

WAR  IS 
OVER 


Some  folks  like  to  dress  up  a 
glass  of  beer  with  a  handful  of 
pretzels.  But  other  folks  are  a 
bit  more  on  the  aesthetic  side 

Way  back  in  1939  Einson- 
Freeman  Co.,  lithographers,  got 
a  "brain  storm”  and  rushed  it 
off  to  the  Liebmann  Breweries, 
makers  of  Rheingold  beer.  Pick 
a  “Miss  Rheingold”  and  use  her 
picture  on  all  the  Rheingold  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  season,  they 
counseled.  The  Rheingold  people 
thought  the  idea  over  and  chose 
professional  model  Jinx  Falken- 
burg  and  wrapped  the  season's 
campaign  around  her. 

In  1940  Rheingold  decided  to 


kw  bKMa  Mas  MamtoU  tor  t9<2' 


let  its  dealers  choose  the  year’s  • 

beauty.  A  brochure  of  Paul  Out  to  Win 

Hesse  portraits  of  25  leading  _  _ 

models  were  sent  for  their  pe-  ,  ,  _ 

rusal.  The  boys  in  the  tavern,  Local  Coveraoe  Seen 
the  corner  delicatessen  and  gro-  u  ij*  15,  Uf  i  *  x 
eery  held  heated  conferences  slOldin^  t^nUC  interest 
and  chose  the  winner.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  27 — 

In  1941,  Liebmann  Breweries  More  than  ever  are  newspapers 
decided  to  let  the  public  in  dedicated  to  demonstrating  that 
as  beauty  contest  judges.  Six  pursuits  of  peace  can  be  as 
models  were  chosen  to  appear  in  entertaining,  thrilling  and  satis- 
Rheingold  ads  for  public  vote  lying  as  the  prosecution  of  war. 

The  next  year,  the  public  sent  according  to  Ralph  W.  Keller, 
in  a  carload  of  their  own  candi-  manager  of  the  Minnesota  Edi- 
dates  to  join  in  the  race.  Me-  torial  Association. 

Clelland  Barclay,  Harry  Cono-  in  a  statement  to  the  St.  Paul 
ver,  Paul  Hesse  and  John  Robert  Dispatch  contained  in  a  series  of 
Powers  picked  four  finalists  for  articles  by  leaders  in  all  walks 
the  public  to  choose  from.  of  life  on  opportunities  ofiered 

By  1943,  the  candidates  were  l^y  their  lines  of  endeavor  in  the 
drawing  a  total  of  more  than  postwar  period.  Keller  ex- 
half-a-million  votes.  pressed  the  belief  that  new.s- 

Meanwhile,  Rheingold  was  papers  are  “more  eager  than 
displaying  the  fair  maids’  pic-  ever  that  the  whole  world  shall 
tures  in  all  its  ads,  prepared  by  t»e  lighted  with  the  torch  of  a 
Young  &  Rubicam,  and  at  the  Free  Press.” 
same  time  sales  were  increasing  "The  war  has  given  news- 
in  volume  and  percentage  to  papers  a  chance  to  prove  their 
double  those  of  any  other  leadership  and  the  public  has 
brewery  in  New  York  State  in  demonstrated  its  confidence  in 
1942  and  1943.  them.”  he  declared.  “What  the 

This  year  the  battle  of  the  newspapers  have  done  in  war 
beauties  continues  with  six  they  hope  to  continue  to  do  in 
glamour  girls  vying  for  selec-  P>eace.  ...  As  woricmen,  sup- 
tlon  as  "Miss  Rheingold  194«.”  plies  and  equipment  become 

available,  newspapers  look  for- 
■  ward  to  more  complete  coverage 

than  ever  before  of  local  and 
world  events,  more  thorough 
discussion  of  every  plan  and 
problem  of  progress.” 


THE 

VETERAN 


H.  J.  Ro'we  Dies 

Athens,  Ga.,  Aug.  27 — Hugh 
Jackson  Rowe,  76,  editor  of  the 
Athens  Banner-Herald,  died  at 
his  home  here  yesterday  after  a 
prolonged  illness. 


JOE 

McCaffrey 


SMoU 

P  Jharea 


CBS  WashingtoR 
Correspondent 


1st  in  Illinois 


The  best  in  its  field,  this  ooa- 
a-week  column  has  lively  opin¬ 
ion,  information  and  forecaio 
of  things  to  come  of  interest  to 
returning  service  men  i»i 
women. 


in  U,  S.  in  Effnetivn 
Buying  Income. 
*$7744  Per  Capita 
For  Prosperous 
Peoria. 


Airo-American  Papers 
Survey  Negro  Market 

A  comprehensive  survey  of 
an  important  segment  of  the 
Negro  market  is  being  instituted 
by  the  Afro-American  News¬ 
paper  Group.  The  research  will 
De  made  in  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore,  three  of 
five  eastern  cities  in  which  the 
Afro-American  newspaperj  are 
published. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey, 
according  to  Carl  Murphy,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  and  D.  Arnett 
Murphy,  advertising  director,  is 
to  bring  out  the  opportunities 
available  to  advertisers. 

The  survey,  which  is  being  -  - 

made  by  the  Research  Company  both  quantitative  and  qualita- 
of  America,  is  expected  to  pro-  tive  research  of  the  weekly 
duce  the  first  detailed  data  con-  newspapers,  all  without  profit, 
pernina  the  work,  social  life.  Named  as  directors  of  the  cor 
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Mare  Nostrum 


“Our  sea”  .  .  .  the  Romans  dubbed 
the  Mediterranean,  shored  with  Empire. 
Mussolini  parroted  the  phrase,  without 
repeating  Rome.  History  makes  it  apt 
again.  From  now  on  the  great  Pacific 
is  “Our  Sea.” 

Wliere  the  maps  show  scary,  empty 
spaces,  this  sea  is  speckled  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  islands  .  .  .  landfalls  as  yet 
unseen,  peaks  untapped  by  prospector’s 
picks,  oil  domes  dormant  under  dead 
volcanic  cones,  stands  of  hardwood, 
steamy  mountain  sides,  liigh  savannahs, 
untouched  jungles. 

Tliis  is  an  open  house  ocean . . .  choose 
vour  climate,  sea  change,  commutation; 
farm,  build,  mine,  ship  or  sell;  drift 
about,  or  start  a  Dynasty  ...  In 
this  new  West  that  Greely  never 
guessed,  there  can  be  unlimited 
insurance  against  potent  economic 
pressures,  crowded  populations,  i^l 


technological  transgressions . . .  Here  four 
million  yttung  Americans  have  already 
been  scouting,  blazing  trails  . . . 

As  the  Far  East  opens  up,  our  own 
West  Coast  comes  of  age  .  .  .  and  San 
Francisco  emerges  as  first  Pacific  port,  rail 
terminal  and  take-off  point  for  water  and 
air  traffic,  international  junction! 


San  Francisco’s 

past  and  present, 

and  a  factor  in  its  future 

. . .  Native  Son,  native  product  always, 

native  spokesman  for  the  West,  Tile 

Chronicle  always  held  the  world  its  news 

beat,  intelligent  opinion  its  yardstick, 

public  interest  its  private  objective  .  .  . 

means  much  to  the  people  who  mean 

most  in  Coast  affairs  and  those  who  mean 

to  do  more  business  here. 

Read  by  the  best  of  San  Francisco’s 
families  and  an  outlying  subscription  list 
that  is  a  Who’s  Who  of  the  West,  respected 
and  believed,  Tlie  Chronicle  reaches  the 
potent  minorities  and  the  charge  accounts, 
makes  successful  sales  and  reputations, 
offers  entree  and  acceptance  in  West  Coast 
markets . . .  never  had  more  to  offer  than 
it  has  now.  To  scale  up  your  postwar 
Pacific  Coast  program,  check  with  a 
Chronical  representative — soon! 


Coast  center  of  capital  since  the  day 
of  the  Dons,  San  Francisco  had  banks 
when  the  rest  of  the  West  used  strong 
boxes;  and  with  the  deposits  from  the  East 
and  England,  grandees  and  gold  miners, 
piped  credit  to  adjacent  states;  followed 
credit  with  goods,  added  distribution  to 
1  financing,  became  the  center  core  of 

commercial  influence  that  it  is  now. 

First  settler,  too,  and  survivor 
of  the  pioneer  period  of  speaking 
rL  out  and  shooting  straight,  Tlie 
Chronicle  is  part  and  parcel  of 


National  Advertising  Representatives:  Sawyer,  F erouso((,Walxer  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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How  the  N.  Y.  Tribune 
Got  Munsey’s  Herald 

By  Jerry  Walker 

TWO  DAYS  had  elapsed  after 

the  formal  exKution  of  the 
necessary  legal  papers  when 
Howard  Davis  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  he  hadn't  yet  Informed 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  that  she 
had  bought  the  New  York 
Herald  from  Frank  A.  Munsey. 

So  the  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  called 
Mrs.  Reid  on  the  teleiHione  and 
broke  the  news: 

“Mrs.  Reid,”  he  said,  “you 
now  own  the  Herald.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis,  is  that 
all?” 

The  conversation  was  Just 
that  brief.  .  . 

“She  never  even  asked  me 
how  much  she  had  paid  for  it,” 

Mr.  Davis  recalled  with  a 
chuckle  this  week  as  he  wound 
up  his  duties  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  officially  retired,  as  of 
Sept,  1 — just  about  two  years 
from  the  date  he  had  set  origi¬ 
nally. 

‘It  Isn't  Any  Easier' 

Approaching  70,  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  “at  this  business”  since 
he  was  19  and,  as  he  sees  it, 

“the  newspaper  business  isn’t 
getting  any  easier.” 

Thus  the  time  to  reminisce 
about  his  26  years  with  the 
“Trib”  was  at  hand.  There 
were  many  memorable  events 
but  in  his  own  estimate  “the 
biggest  event  in  my  newspaper 
career”  was  the  purchase  od  the 
Herald.  How  It  was  accom- 

Blished  was  recalled  by  Mr. 

•avis  in  minute  detail,  and  thus 
one  of  the  major  stories  in  the 
history  of  American  journalism 
is  now  filled  in  “for  the  record.” 

In  March,  1924,  when  the  deal 
was  negotiated,  even  Editor  & 

Publisher  was  unable  to  obtain 
an  official  statement  on  the 
amount  of  money  Involved. 

“Mr.  Munsey,”  said  this  jour¬ 
nal's  account,  “denied  he  was 
paid  $4,000,000.  ...  Mr.  Reid 
said  it  was  in  excess  of  $2,000,- 
000.” 

Mr.  Davis  has  kept  the  secret 
fairly  well  .  .  .  until  now.  The 
actual  figure  in  the  sensational 
transaction  becomes  just  a  part 
of  the  whole  story  which  began 
back  in  1923.  .  .  . 

Munsey.  Ochs  and  Davis 
“I  remember  the  occasion 
well,”  said  Mr.  Davis,  lifting 
a  cigar.  “It  was  at  an  ANPA 
dinner  in  the  old  Waldorf.  Mr. 

Munsey  sat  across  the  table 
from  me.  Mr.  Ochs  (Adolph  S. 

Ochs  of  the  New  York  Times) 
sat  to  my  left. 

“Conversation  was  largely 
about  the  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  situation.  Mr.  Munsey 
brought  it  down  to  specific 
cases.  ‘Howard’,  he  said,  ‘Tm 
losing  $730,000  a  year  with  the 
Herald.’  I  remarked  that  I 
thought  that  would  be  about 


the  right  figure.  Then  he  said: 
‘And  you’re  losing  close  to  half 
a  million  with  the  Tribune.'  I 
nodded  that  was  almost  correct. 

“  ‘Well,'  Munsey  came  back, 
‘we're  just  a  couple  of  suckers. 
New  York  can't  support  more 
than  two  good  morning  news¬ 
papers.  The  Times  is  one  of 

them.  Why  don’t  you  sell  the 
Tribune  to  me?’ 

“I  told  him  I  was  only  an  em¬ 
ploye.  He  dropped  the  matter 

then,  but  later  in  the  evening 
he  asked  me  to  walk  up  toward 
Grand  Central  with  him.  All 
the  way  he  talked  about  the 
Herald  and  the  Tribune.  We 
paused  for  a  moment  at  42nd 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue  and 
he  said:  ‘I’ll  give  you  $5,000,000 
for  the  Tribune.’  ” 

Mr.  Davis,  then  business  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Tribune  only  a  few 
years  after  a  brilliant  career  as 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Hearst  organization,  told  Mr. 
Munsey,  “It’s  a  very  interesting 
offer”  and  inquir^,  “do  you 
want  me  to  carry  it  back  to 
Mrs.  Reid?”  Munsey  said  he 
did;  it  was  a  formal  offer. 

Never  Sell  the  Tribune! 

The  elderly  Mrs.  Reid  re¬ 
ceived  the  information  calmly 
but  told  Mr.  Davis  she  could 
never  sell  the  Tribune.  It  was  a 
family  heritage  —  founded  by 
Whitelaw  Reid  with  Horace 
Greeley. 

“I’ll  keep  the  Tribune  alive  as 
long  as  I  can  pay  its  losses,” 
Mr.  Davis  quoted  her  as  saying. 

Days  went  by  and  Mr.  Davis 
purposely  avoided  contacting 
Mr.  Munsey.  Then  he  got  a 
call  from  Mr.  Munsey,  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  have  lunch  with  him. 
Again  the  subject  was  brought 
up  and  Mr.  Davis  told  him  Mrs. 
Reid’s  attitude. 

Week  after  week,  Mr.  Munsey 
invited  Mr.  Davis  to  join  him  at 
dinner,  at  luncheon  .  .  .  finally, 
at  breakfast.  He  would  call  the 
Tribune’s  manager  at  his  home 
in  Pelham  and  say:  “Howard, 
don’t  bother  to  eat  before  you 
get  the  train.  Have  breakfast 
with  me.” 

“I  always  knew  where  we 
were  to  meet— even  for  break¬ 
fast,”  Mr.  Davis  commented. 
“It  was  at  the  Ritz,  where  Mr. 
Munsey  maintained  bachelor 
quarters  In  a  two-room  suite.”  I 

It  went  on  for  weeks.  Once 
more  Mr.  Davis  broached  the 
subject  to  Mrs.  Reid,  in  the 
presence  of  her  brother,  D.  Og¬ 
den  Mills,  who  made  a  practice 
of  being  successful  in  his  in¬ 
vestments  and  who  “didn’t  like, 
deficits.” 

Mr.  Davis  recalled  that  Mr. 
Mills,  who  had  no  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Tribune,  advised 
her:  “I  think  you  ought  to  either 
sell  or  buy.” 

Again  Mrs.  Reid  insisted  she 
would  never  sell  the  Tribune 


and  she  cautioned  Mr.  Davis, 
“never  to  mention  that  subject 
to  me  again.” 

He  didn’t  .  .  .  until  two  days 
after  he  had  concluded  the  deal 
for  the  Herald.  That  came 
about  this  way: 

“Mr.  Munsey  was  pressing  for 
an  answer  .  .  .  $5,000,000  for  the 
Tribune,”  Mr.  Davis  related,  re¬ 
lighting  a  cigar.  “He  invited 
me  up  to  his  home  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town.  He  insisted  the  Herald 
and  the  Tribune  had  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  Finally,  I  said,  ‘Why 
don’t  you  sell  the  Herald?  I’ll 
give  you  $5,000,000  for  it.’ 

“He  tighten^  up  his  face 
and  said  he  couldn’t  do  It.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Munsey  was  being 
severely  criticised  for  buying  up 
and  killing  newspapers  in  New 
York.  He  repeat^:  ‘I  can’t 
sell  the  Herald;  I  can’t  retreat.’  ” 

Arrangements  were  made  for 
Mr.  Davis  to  meet  Mr.  Munsey 
in  New  York  a  few  d^s  later 
.  .  .  tile  man  whom  E&P  de¬ 
scribed  as  “New  York’s  com- 
mitte  of  one  to  eliminate  waste¬ 
ful  newspaper  practices”  agreed 
to  go  through  with  the  deall 

“But.”  said  Mr.  Davis,  “he 
cautioned  me  that  the  trans¬ 
action  would  have  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  immediately,  lest  infor¬ 
mation  about  it  leak  out  before 
the  papers  could  be  signed.  So, 
on  his  suggj^tion,  I  disappeared 
from  the  Tribune  office  for  a 
few  days.  I  rented  an  eight- 
room  suite  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  old  Belmont  Hotel  and  there 
we — lawyers,  clerks,  account¬ 
ants,  and  myself — labored  three 
days  and  ^ree  nights  until  we 
had  completed  a  contract  268 
pages  thick. 

“The  sale  involved  a  long- 
range  security  plan  which  Mr. 
Munsey  preferred  to  any  cash 
payment.  Working  out  the  deal, 
Mr.  Munsey’s  representatives 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Herald 
vaults  at  night  and  take  out 
necessary  documents  to  bring  to 
the  hotel,  then  return  them 
within  a  few  hours.” 

The  17th  of  March 

Neither  Mr.  Munsey  nor  Og¬ 
den  Reid,  president  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  ever  appeared  at  the  hotel. 
After  all  the  papers  were  drawn 
up,  they  met  and  each  signed 
the  contract  without  reading  a 
word  of  it,  Mr.  Davis  recalled. 

“They  would  just  ask  their 
lawyer,  Ts  it  alright?’  and 
sign,”  he  chuckled. 

It  was  the  17tii  of  March, 
1924,  and  two  days  later  the 
Herald  of  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  and  the  Tribune  of  Reid 
and  Greeley  were  combined. 

“That’s  when  I  realized  I 
hadn’t  told  Mrs.  Reid  she  had 
bought  the  Herald,”  Mr.  Davis 
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Howard  Davis 


concluded  in  his  recoUectioiii 

Although  he  is  retiriof- 
when  the  war  is  over,  as  he  hil 
promised — Mr.  Davis  will  rr 
main  on  the  board  of  direetei 
of  the  Tribune  Company  ud 
the  Herald  Company  of  Puk 
France,  and  will  also  be  anil 
able  as  consultant. 

He  is  the  only  three-ten 
president  of  the  American  New 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Actually,  he  performed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  president  for  five  yean 
— two  of  them  as  executive  via 
president  during  the  illneai  t( 
Harry  Chandler  of  Los  Angela 
During  his  presidency,  Mr. 
Davis  won  wide  commeiidatia 
as  chairman  of  the  Daily  New 
paper  Code  Authority  in  NBA 
days. 

A  statement  by  Mr.  Reid, 
announcing  the  resignation  will 
regret,  said :  “Mr.  Davis  has  ns 
only  exercised  a  large  and  un¬ 
forgettable  part  in  building  n; 
this  paper,  but  he  has  been  u 
enormous  help  to  all  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  or 
ing  to  his  work  for  the  Amer 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Ar 
sociation,  of  which  he  was  preii- 
dent  for  three  years  and  a  di¬ 
rector  for  23  years.  His  ddll  ii 
protecting  the  interests  not  only 
of  the  publishers  but  of  the 
readers  who  depended  on  a  fne 
press  was  incalculable.” 

■ 

Traveler's  5th  Edition 

Boston,  Aug.  30 — ^The  Boito* 
Traveler  last  week  announced 
the  first  extra  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  city.  The  Travelei 
now  has  five  editions. _ 


Here's  on 
adv^rfMug 
fnfnr* 

One  of  the  finest  metropo- 
litaji  dailies  in  the  camUf 
is  looking  for  a  yoong  iM% 
who  has  had  soma  inisriif 
on  a  small  daily,  to  wofk  aa 
local  display  acooants.  hMto 
ested  in  a  fallow  on  ifaa  sNf 
up  who  can  goc  along  wlA 
people  Wrisa  fnUy  and  stoi 
photograph  to  Bon  UPUlik 
tor  ft  Publisher. 
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"For  fhe  mo$#  disinfetesttd  and  meritorious  public  serv- 
»ce  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
1944  "  Pu/tf2er  Medo^  Aword  to  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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*JOHNNY  SABO 
T^ir/  £xp*rf 


Nags  are  news  for  Johnny  Sabo.  And  he  has  a 
nose  for  ’em.  No  matter  what  horses  are  due  for 
a  ride  at  the  big  tracks,  Johnny  Sabo  knows  their  ante¬ 
cedents,  ancestors  and  payoff  probabilities. 

In  naming  the  winners  or  in  describing  in  "horsey” 
adjectives  what  happened,  John  Sabo  is  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  Detroit  among  those  to  whom  the 
ponies  are  "meat  and  drink”  or  just  pastime.  Adept¬ 
ness  and  an  uncanny  sense  in  picking  the  horses 
who  will  lead  at  the  hnish  line  have  brought  him  a 
tremendous  following. 

While  he  is  a  turl  specialist,  Johnny  Sabo  is  equally 
hicile  whenever  he  writes  about  any  sport.  He  covers 


football,  baseball  and  hockey  for  Free  Press  sport  page 
readers,  with  the  master’s  touch  in  descriptive  accuracy 
and  in  the  colorful  verbal  background  he  employs  in 
reporting  the  world  of  play. 

Detroit  is  probably  America’s  best  sports  town.  In 
no  other  city  are  the  fans  so  loyal  to  their  favorite 
game  or  team.  No  where  else  do  they  so  liberally  sup¬ 
port  them  with  paid  admissions.  For  that  reason  men 
like  John  Sabo  are  so  valuable — why  their  work  on 
Free  Press  sport  pages  helps  make  this  newspaper  best¬ 
seller,  best-read,  best-liked,  most-wanted  in  this  area. 
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Thousands  of  carrier  boys  operating  as  indep< 
contractors  fcr  hundreds  of  newspapers  are  pro: 
by  this 


INSURANCE 


Takes  care  of  moraJ  obligation  in 
event  oi  accident 

Sategu€irds  boy  with  financial  aid 
No  cost  to  the  newspaper 

Bv  Far  the  Best 


A  PrinciOfil  s  Pmlt'c  uvt‘  Cerltiicato  /nsurt's  .Veu  -O: 

Ask  any  of  the  many  newspapers  sponsoring  thi: 
gram  for  their  experience.  Names  given  on  r*  : 


DEANE  WEINBERG 


Evanston 


WLB  Refusal 


W.  E-  Robinson 
Succeeds  Davis 
In  Business  Post 


.  Detroit,  Aug.  30*1 

.Tjrrv  VValKOUt  ( stuffy)  waiters,  extedtn 

l^uy  Knight 

Beckley,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  27 —  pers,  has  been  ^ 

Typographical  employes  of  the  scooped  by  Cup- 
Beckley  Newspaper  Corp.  re*  id. 
turned  to  work  last  Wednesday  Two  weeks 

night  after  a  24-hour  walkout  ago,  Walters  an- 
under  a  30-day  truce  in  a  salary  nounced  in  E.  & 
dispute  involving  a  company-  p,  that  Marjorie 
conceded  $5  weekly  raise  which  ( Dot )  Avery, 
was  denied  by  the  WLB.  vvar  correspond- 

Publisher  Charles  Model  said  ent,  would  be- 
the  18  printers  involved,  mem-  come  a  “female 
bers  of  International  Typogra-  Raymond  Clap- 
phical  Union,  would  be  granted  per”  for  the 
the  $5  raise  as  of  Aug.  22,  with  Knight  papers. 

$1.85  of  this  amount  retroactive  Rut,  Andrew 
to  last  May  29.  Bernhard,  man- 

A  War  Labor  Board  directive  aging  editor  of  the  Pitt* 
denied  the  right  to  make  the  $5  pogt-Gazette,  had  ot^  ij 
increase  retroactive,  and  in-  i^st  Saturday,  Miss  Avin 
stead,  set  it  at  $1.85.  But  mem-  came  his  bride  and  annoo 
bers  of  the  union  local  insisted  she  is  retiring  from  the  boi 
that  the  publishing  company  ig-  gf  chasing  news, 
nore  the  ruling  and  put  the  full  Bernhard  is  a  former  dtj 
raise  into  effect.  Model  said,  tor  Detroit  Free  Preu  ml 


William  E.  Robinson 


Five  m  One 

Easton  (Pa.)  Expretiiada 
in  its  peace  extra  repriihll 
size)  of  former  front  pegai 
cording  great  historic  it^ 
World  War  II — Pearl  ftg 


York.  nal;  Roy  English,  Detroit  Ne 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  ?•  ^ 

advertising  director,  Mr.  Robin-  (Mich.)  Times-Hcrold;  Oi 
son  has  had  a  major  role  in  re-  Gneuhs,  Cleveland  News;  Fr 
establishing  the  European  Edi-  Duncan,  Portsmouth  (CX)  Tin 
tion  of  the  Merald  Tribune  and  P®dgett.  Clewel 

has  made  several  trips  to  Paris  Dealer. 

in  the  last  year.  ■ 

Mr.  Buggein  joined  the  classi-  Puhliaher  AdvOCOtesI 
fled  advertising  staff  of  the  Mer-  /\avocaies 

aid  Tribune  in  1926  and  in  1928  Train  BoyS  at  Home 
he  moved  to  the  Sun  to  sell  re-  '  ‘ 

sort  advertising.  I'.  _ J 

the  H-T  in  1933  and  took  charge 
of  resort  and  travel  advertising. 


More  than  600  daily  newspapers  assert. 


-  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  29 — 

He  rejoined  After  viewing  the  government’s 

*.  tremendous  investment  in  Brad¬ 

ley  Field,  Publisher  Francis  S. 
Murphy  of  the  Hartford  Times 

Moves  Clock  Back,  CoimMticut"  prograni  this  week 

Congress  or  No  fo^nfv^s^Sp'eVr  “ 

Wellington,  Kan.,  Aug.  27 —  Compulsory  military  training 
There  are  now  flve  time  zones  would  be  carried  out  through 
in  the  U.  S..  the  flfth  being  National  Guard  units  in  the 
"Wellington  Daily  News  Central  youths’  home  states,  under  the 
Standard  Time,"  according  to  Murphy  Plan  which  U.  S.  Sen- 
Marry  Woods,  editor  and  pub-  ator  Thomas  Mart  has  promised 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  who  re-  to  lay  before  the  President, 
turned  it  to  prewar  timekeeping  ’The  program  was  advanced 
today.  by  Mr.  Murphy  after  he  visited 

Woods,  in  an  open  letter,  said:  Bradley  Field  recently  and  saw 
’’Beginning  Monday,  Aug.  27,  the  for  the  flrst  time,  now  that  the 
Daily  News  plant  will  go  back  veil  of  military  secrecy  had 
to  (central)  standard  time.  .  .  .  been  lifted,  the  vast  water  sup- 
All  whom  it  may  concern  are  ply.  sewage  system,  housing  ac- 
advised  that  the  News  office  will  commodations  and  other  fea- 
now  open  at  8  a.m.  central  stand-  tures  of  the  Army  airport.  Sim- 
ard  time — Congress  can  bring  ffar  installations  exist  in  many 
the  rest  of  the  country  up  to  date  states,  he  was  told,  and  he  im- 
later.’’  mediately  contacted  other  pub- 

Ushers  and  outlined  the  plan. 
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W.  A.  PATTERSON,  President,  UNITED  AIR  LINES 


‘THIS  year,  as  United  Air  Lines  marks  the  25th 
I  Anniversary  of  its  coast-to-coast  airway,  we  are, 
simultaneously  with  our  wartime  job,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  nation’s  postwar  air  transportation 
needs  so  that  we  will  be  ready  for  prompt  transition 
from  war-time  operations  to  peace-time  activities. 
These  studies  are  based  upon  day  by  day  develop¬ 


ments  in  a  multitude' of  fields  affecting  our  business. 
For  this  reason,  my  associates  and  I  refer  daily  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  a  news  source  containing 
much  exclusive  information  of  vital  importance  to  our 
planning." 


CX»|-  * 


ii«  I 

The  ONLY  National  Business  Daily 
Publishedsimultaneously  on  both  coasts 


PUILISHERfer  SeptMiber  1.  1945 
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False  Flash 
Inquiry  Centers 
In  Nashville 

Investigation  of  the  false  sur¬ 
render  flash  sent  over  the  United 
Press  wires  Aug.  12  centered  in 
Nashville,  Tenn..  last  weekend. 

In  a  copyrighted  story  Aug. 
25,  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
said  that  investigation  had  nar¬ 
rowed  the  search  to  that  city  and 
Memphis.  Careful  investigation 
in  Memphis  eliminated  it  from 
the  inquiry,  the  Tennessean  said, 
and  Nashville  “was  left  as  the 
only  United  Press  sending  point, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  investi¬ 
gators,  where  a  minute  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  nude.  This  was 
done.” 

The  Tennessean  related  that 
the  U.P.  office  in  Nashville  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Third  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  that  there  is  only  one 
sending  machine  in  the  office, 
and  that  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
studios  of  Station  WLAC. 

Neither  in  the  offices  of  the 
two  Nashville  dailies  nor  in  the 
radio  station  are  there  facilities 
for  sending  dispatches,  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  said.  The  paper  de¬ 
clared  that  its  own  investigation 
proved  that  the  radio  station 
had  not  sent  the  flash. 

Manager  Off  Duty 

Manager  of  the  U.P.  Nashville 
office  is  Miss  Alice  Loss,  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  said.  ( U.P.’s  adminis¬ 
trative  office  in  New  York  lists 
her  as  Alberta  Loss.)  Miss  Loss 
does  not  work  nights  or  Sun¬ 
days.  The  flash  was  sent  Sunday 
night. 

_  The  Tennessean’s  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  only  per¬ 
sons  in  the  U.P.  office  at  the  time 
given  on  the  flash  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Don  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
radio  news  editor  of  WLAC  and 
is  employed  as  a  part-time  cor¬ 
respondent  by  U.P. 

Mr.  Taylor  denied  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  flash  could  have 
originated  in  Nashville,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Tennessean. 

The  newspaper  quoted  him  as 
saying:  “I  was  on  duty  at  the 
time  and  my  wife  was  with  me. 
We  were  alone.  I  know  it  could 
not  have  originated  there  be¬ 
cause  I  was  there  all  the  time.” 

Mr.  Taylor  told  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  that  the  flash  came  to  the 
bureau  over  the  radio  wire  and 
that  the  news  wire  was  not 
turned  on  at  the  time. 

_  He  said  he  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  U.P.  investigators  a 
number  of  times,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  finally  to  the  Tennessean, 
“I  don’t  see  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  else  for  me  to  say.” 

The  newspaper’s  long  front¬ 
page  story,  which  carried  with 
it  a  picture  of  Mr.  Taylor  with 
the  caption  “Denies  Hoax 
Started  Here,”  gave  an  account 
of  his  background,  including  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  author  of 
a  plan  to  establish  a  radio  news 
network. 

In  the  Nashville  Banner,  Pub¬ 
lisher  James  G.  Stahlman,  in 
his  Aug.  24  column  "From  the 
Shoulder,”  said:  ‘“The  three 
press  associations  and  millions 
of  interested  people  throughout 
a  distraught  world  are  entitled 
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Radio  Jubilee  Ads 

Full  participation  oi  radio 
distributors  and  dealers  in  the 
celebration  oi  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  oi  radio  broadcasting 
♦tii«  Fall  is  being  worked  out 
by  the  Hadio  Manuiactur- 
ers  Association  Advertising 
Conunittee.  Cooperotive  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  sales  executives 
and  merchandising  managers 
after  a  special  study  being 
made  by  BMA's  counseL 

to  know  WHO  SENT  THAT 
FLASH.  And  I  wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  there’s  another  flash 
very  shortly  telling  that  very 
news.” 

Mr.  Stahlman  noted  that 
with  Memphis  eliminated,  Nash¬ 
ville  was  left  "holding  the  bag, 
and  I  ain’t  foolin’.”  The  flash  is 
no  longer  “mysterious,”  he 
wrote,  and  “the  sender  is  known 
and  should  soon  BE  EXPOSED.” 

In  New  York,  Earl  Johnson, 
vice  president  and  general  news 
manager  of  U.P.,  said  to  Editor 
&  ^blisher:  “  Inasmuch  as  we 
are  continuing  the  investigation, 
we  do  not  wish  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  story  in  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean.” 

U.P.  has  taken  steps  which  it 
believes  will  help  to  prevent  fu¬ 
ture  occurrences  like  the  one  of 
Aug.  12. 

The  agency  is  now  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  through  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  from 
which  it  leases  its  land  lines, 
of  “blinding”  keyboards  of  its 
teletype  sending  machines  in 
client  points  outside  circuit 
hours,  and  of  blinding  keyboards 
in  all  bureaus  when  they  are 
not  attended  by  regular  U.P. 
personnel.  Under  this  method, 
machines  can  receive  only. 

■ 

Wainwright  Photo  Idea 
Worked  Out  by  Taddeo 

’The  newspaper  photograph  of 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Wainwright  on 
which  she  wrote  a  personal  mes¬ 
sage  to  her  hero  husband  made 
news  itself  this  week  when  it 
was  presented  to  General  Wain¬ 
wright  at  Chungking.  Correspon¬ 
dents  commented  on  how  pleased 
he  was  to  receive  it. 

The  man  behind  the  idea,  in¬ 
cidentally,  was  disclosed  as 
Joseph  A.  Taddeo,  a  former  AP 
Wirephoto  editor  who  is  assis¬ 
tant  chief  of  the  Radiophoto  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  OWI.  His  sugges¬ 
tion  that  owl’s  radiophoto  cir¬ 
cuit,  the  only  one  to  Chungking, 
be  used  to  deliver  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  Wainwright  resulted  in 
action  by  the  Syracuse  Herald 
Journal  which  dispatched  a  re¬ 
porter  with  an  AP  photographer 
to  Mrs.  Wainwright’s  home  at 
Skanea teles.  Taddeo  even  thought 
of  the  detail  of  having  the  re¬ 
porter  supplied  with  white  ink 
which  Mrs.  Wainwright  used  to 
write  her  message  on  the  photo. 
OWI  also  relay^  a  special  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  General  to  Mrs. 
Wainwright. 

■v 


Retailers  Plans 
In  Victory  Loon 
Drive  Mapped 

Washington,  Aug.  31 — Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  retail  trade  organi¬ 
zations  today  concluded  a  two- 
day  conference  at  which  plans 
were  mapjied  for  participation  of 
their  members  in  the  Victory 
Bond  Drive. 

Executives  from  every  field  of 
retailing  in  the  nation  met 
’Treasury  officials  at  sessions 
conducted  by  Delos  Walker,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  R.  H. 
Macy  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Retailers’  War  Campaigns  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Samuel  J.  Cohen, 
director  of  the  retail  stores  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Treasury  war  finance 
division. 

Cohen  told  the  meeting  the 
Treasury  is  depending  on  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  organize  for  the  final 
bond  promotion  on  a  trade  as 
well  as  a  community  basis.  In¬ 
dividualized  promotions  will  be 
created  for  each  store. 

’The  Treasury  war  finance  di¬ 
vision  has  prepared  an  elaborate 
public  relations  program  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Victory  Bond  drive 
with  emphasis  on  promised 
newspaper  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  support. 

The  plan  is  preliminary,  sub¬ 
ject  to  indorsement  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  of 
which  Frank  Tripp  is  chairman. 

Planned  also  is  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  of  leading 
advertisers  and  agencies. 

Jacob  Mogelever,  promotion 
specialist  for  the  war  finance 
division,  has  drafted  a  message 
to  state  publicity  directors  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  call  meetings  of 
newspaper  advertising  managers 
in  their  areas  and  drive  for  con¬ 
version  of  space  from  merchan¬ 
dise  to  bond  appeals.  It  sets  out 
the  record-breaking  newspaper 
War  Loan  as  illustration  of  what 
can  be  accomplished. 

Each  of  the  600  members  of 
the  congressional  press  gallery 
will  be  asked  to  include  Victory 
Bond  messages  in  his  reports, 
and  all  newspapers  will  be  asked 
to  carry  a  first  page  appeal  by 
President  Truman. 

Editorial  boxes  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  newspapers  and  state¬ 
ments  will  be  released  over  the 
signatures  of  men  high  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  government  circles. 

Associated  Press.  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service 
will  assign  reporters  to  make 
daily  reports  of  the  type  used 
in  the  Seventh  War  Loan  cam¬ 
paign,  30%  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  front  page.  Stressing 
the  rehabilitation  theme  will  be 
large  files  of  photos  available 
for  reproduction  in  newspapers 
and  other  purposes. 

Aiding  in  the  cartoon  section 
headed  by  Ed  Reed  will  be  a 
score  or  more  leading  cartoon¬ 
ists.  Irving  Kupcinet  of  the 
Chicago  Times  will  send  ma¬ 
terial  to  more  than  400  national¬ 
ly  syndicated  and  local  column¬ 
ists,  and  Grantland  Rice  will 
make  two  appeals  by  letter  to 
all  sports  writers. 

Edith  Barber  will  write  news¬ 
paper  women’s  editors  asking 
their  support  on  women’s  pages. 

EDITOR  «  FUB 


Inland  Meeting 

Chicago,  Aug.  30 — DirtelM 
oi  the  Inland  Doily  Preia  JU. 
sociation  voted  this  week 
hold  that  organisotion's  61i| 
annual  meeting  Oct  IT-H, 
here  at  the  Congress  Hotel 

57  Newspapers  Cotiy 
Plastic  Records  Ads 

Key  newspapers  throughiil: 
the  country  are  being  used  1;^ 
RCA  Victor  to  introduce  its  net 
plastic  phonograph  record,  thi 
first  announcement  will  be  mail 
in  1,000-line  display  ads  sched¬ 
uled  for  57  newspapers  fron 
coast  to  coast  on  Sunday,  Sept 
2,  with  “teaser  copy”  citing 
new  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Dt 
Luxe  record’s  non-breakabilitj, 
reduced  surface  sound,  and  cor 
cert  hall  fidelity. 

Follow-ups  of  this  initial  id 
are  scheduled  to  appear  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  7.  These  ads  will  ako 
be  1,000  lines  and  will  appear  is 
the  Sunday  supplements  oi  51 
newspapers.  Copy  for  this  dk 
play  will  follow  the  “Come  sod 
Get  It”  theme. 

The  campaign  also  includa 
cooperative  ads  for  local  RCA 
Victor  dealer  city  papers.  Spe 
cial  ready-made  ads  and  a  se^ 
of  mats  are  included  in  the  ler 
vice. 

■ 

Montana  Brewers  Hcril 
Results  oi  Campcdgii 

An  advertising  campaifs 
launched  by  the  Montana  Brew¬ 
ers’  Association  this  spring  to 
build  a  firmer  market  for  lo^ 
brewed  beers  is  paying  extn 
dividends  in  goodwill  through¬ 
out  the  state,  it  was  reportad 
this  week.  A  check  was  made 
recently  after  the  first  tw 
months  of  the  campaign. 

Starting  late  in  April,  SOO-liu* 
ads,  each  with  a  strong  Westsn 
motif,  began  appearing  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Every  other  wwk 
these  advertisements  are  beini 
carried  in  Montana’s  11  daily 
newspapers  and  in  87  weeklin 
Billboards  and  direct-mail  abo 
were  used. 

The  campaign  was  planned 
and  directed  by  Westheimer  and 
Company,  St.  Louis  agency. 
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This  isn’t  any  one-shot  proposition.  It’s  part  of  a 
regular  series  that’s  been  running  in  The  Daily 
Kennebec  Journal  of  Augusta,  Maine  for  30  months  ^ 

.  .  .  written  on  the  “Hotise  Organ  principle”  for  and 

about  the  employees  of  R.  P.  Hazzard  Shoe  Company  p\ac« 


HAZZARD  DOES  IT! 


All  are  published  in  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  of 
the  plant  dty. 


The  publication  of  the  Hazzard  News  has  encouraged 
many  thousands  of  non-employee  readers  to  see  the 
Hazzard  Company  not  as  some  unknown,  impersonal 
concern,  but  as  a  vital  and  friendly  business  neighbor 
— a  three-point  edifice  of  good-will  among  the  em¬ 
ployers,  employees,  and  people  of  the  community. 


tfiToueh 


\  ''di"e  a  ^ 

\  \obs  that  .pj^^  Daily  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta,  Me. — a  Guy  P.  p\^ft 

I  'noe  'hfihSt  Gannett  paper — will  supply  sample  tearsheets  of  the  Yva^\ 

I  in  the  s  consihe*  campaign  to  any  plant  manager  or  advertising  agent.  a^e 

\  Ask  the  hotae  p 

\  m  the  is  ••  and 

editor  a  publisher  for  Septanber  1,  194S 


There  are  many  companies  who  might  do  well  to 
publish  a  similar  “house  organ”  in  their  own  LCXIAL- 
NEWS  DAILY. 
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NEWSPRINT  CONTROLS 

WHILE  government  controls  of  raw  ma* 
terials  and  production  volumes  are  be¬ 
ing  thrown  out  the  window  wholesale  in 
every  industrial  field,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  practically  the  only  one  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  so  regulated  through  Newsprint 
Order  L-240. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  articles  in 
recent  issues  of  Eorroa  &  Publishkr  con¬ 
cerning  the  newsprint  picture  here  and 
abroad  does  not  need  a  diagram  to  point 
out  that  the  situation  is  discouraging. 
Not  only  are  we  unable  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  shipments  of  paper  and  pulp  from 
Scandinavia  to  supplement  our  own  pro¬ 
duction,  but  we  are  sending  newsprint  to 
Europe  and  our  domestic  newsprint  mills 
are  turning  to  other  more  lucrative  paper 
products,  leaving  the  total  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  far  below  what  it  should  be  at 
this  tkne. 

The  situation  in  Canada  is  better.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  increasing  gradually,  but  even 
the  most  optimistic  reports  state  the  total 
supply  available  from  all  sources  in  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year  will  approximate 
only  90%  of  the  1941  consumption  figure. 
That  is  a  pretty  dark  supply  picture  for 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  to  face 
considering  that  L-240  might  automatically 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year,  if  it  is  not 
terminated  sooner. 

If  that  event  should  take  place,  we  will 
have  the  worst  scramble  in  the  newsprint 
market  since  1920.  There  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  some  "hogging”  of  paper 
by  more  favored  users.  Many  papers 
would  be  caught  short  —  probably  the 
smaller  ones— unable  to  obtain  any  paper. 
The  sitiMtion  would  border  on  chaos  with 
the  resulting  clamor  by  some  newspapers 
for  further  government  control. 

We  don’t  like  government  control  any 
more  now  than  we  did  when  it  was  first 
talked  about  in  1942.  Back  in  those  days 
many  people  wondered  whether  the 
bureaucrats  would  ever  relinquish  the 
controls  once  they  got  their  hands  on 
them.  We  see  now  that  reasoning  was 
false.  But  something  else  has  taken  place. 
Some  have  come  to  believe  that  govern¬ 
ment  control  is  the  easiest  way  out.  It 
gets  to  be  a  habit  to  say:  "Let  the  gov¬ 
ernment  do  it.”  We  hope  there  are  not 
many  publishers  who  feel  that  way. 

There  is  no  question  of  whether  the 
newsprint  situation  needs  controlling.  It 
shotild  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  some 
method  of  regulated  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
for  all  consumers  is  essential.  'Rius,  the 
question  before  the  publishers  is: 

"Do  we  want  continued  government 
control  or  do  we  want  industry  control?” 

We  cast  one  vote  in  favor  of  industry 
control. 

The  new^aper  industry  should  take  a 
good  look  at  the  magazine  industry  which 
is  now  gloating  over  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  granted  them  by  the  complete 
rescinding  of  all  paper  consumption 
quotas.  The  magazine  and  book  paper 
orders  were  dropped  before  there  was  an 
ample  supply  for  all.  Already  there  is 
a  scramble  among  them  for  additional 
paper  of  better  quality.  Mills  producing 
this  type  of  paper  have  told  us  they  are 


But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  und  not  hearers 
only,  deceiving  your  own  selves. — James,  1;  22. 


still  committed  to  a  "lay  aside”  for  gov¬ 
ernment  use  and  if  they  produce  heavier 
grades  of  paper  they  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  as  much  yardage.  Magazines  are 
soliciting  additional  advertising  on  the 
basis  of  the  supposed  eased  situation.  But 
they  are  in  for  trouble  among  themselves 
before  their  paper  supply  improves. 

The  newspapers  are  still  in  a  position 
operating  under  L-240  to  help  themselves 
avoid  a  similar  debacle.  We  don’t  want 
government  control  and  yet  we  all  know 
there  isn’t  enough  newsprint  for  every 
publisher  to  have  all  he  wants.  Let's  try 
industry  control. 

We  recommend  a  continuation  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
on  a  smaller  and  strictly  civilian  capacity 
supplemented  by  representatives  from  the 
newsprint  manufacturing  industry,  operat¬ 
ing  independently  without  any  government 
affiliation.  Undoubtedly,  War  Production 
Board  figures  on  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  past  could  be  made  available 
to  this  group.  Through  cooperation  of 
the  consumers  and  producers  the  fiow  of 
newsprint  could  be  privately  and  volun¬ 
tarily  regulated  so  that  every  legitimate 
user  would  get  his  proportionate  share. 

Naturally,  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect 
100%  effectiveness  from  this  plan,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  But  it  would  be 
in  the  spirit  of  our  free  economy.  It 
would  place  squarely  in  the  laps  of  the 
publishers  responsibility  for  their  own 
newsprint  supply  and  thus  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  increase  in  that 
supply  if  possible.  Most  important,  it 
would  remove  the  odor  of  government 
control  and  provide  the  type  of  voluntary 
cooperation  so  vitally  needed. 


N.  Y.  TIMES  FEAT 

THE  New  York  Times  performed  a  re¬ 
markable  journalistic  feat  Thursday 
by  printing  in  full  the  130,000-word  Pearl 
Harbor  report  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Rushing  copies  of  the  three  documents — 
the  Army  and  Navy  reports  and  the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Secretary  of  War — by  air  to 
New  York  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
Times  called  in  extra  composing  room 
operators  and  had  eight  pages  of  the  re¬ 
port  rolling  in  their  first  edition  that 
night.  The  complete  report  was  presented 
in  a  special  16-page  section  in  the  Late 
City  Edition  Thursday  morning. 

Publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  and 
his  associates  deserve  the  thanks  and 
commendation  of  all  New  Yorkers  and  of 
newspaper  editors  everywhere  for  this 
valuable  public  service. 


FREE.  PRESS  ABROAD 

REP.  BROWN  of  Ohio  has  suggested  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  adopt  the  rule— no 
free  press,  no  relief — to  find  out  whether 
the  UNRRA  needs  that  extra  billion  dol¬ 
lars  it  is  seeking  for  work  in  countrlae 
abroad.  Rep.  Brown  explains  that  union 
American  correspondents  can  go  into  the 
country  receiving  the  aid  we  in  thii 
country  cannot  possibly  know  whether 
the  relief  is  needed,  whether  it  is  getting 
into  the  proper  hands,  or  what  uses  it  ii 
being  put  to. 

The  reasoning  is  good.  We  don’t  know 
and  won’t  know  what  good  the  UNRRA 
is  doing  there  unless  our  own  reporten 
tell  us.  But  we  can’t  go  along  with  Rep. 
Brown’s  proposal  to  use  the  relief  agency 
as  a  club  to  force  the  admittance  of  our 
newspaper  men.  Our  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  will  have  to  find  some  other 
method  to  obtain  this  information  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  billion  dollar  application  at 
least  imtil  American  newsmen  can  tell 
the  story. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
Potsdam  Conference  in  opening  up  the 
countries  of  central  and  southeastern 
Europe  to  our  corre^rondents.  The  Big 
Three  made  some  general  conunitments  in 
this  regard  which,  at  the  time,  we  ques¬ 
tioned  would  ever  be  followed  through. 
Since  then,  the  situation  has  changed  grad¬ 
ually  for  the  better  although  there  is  still 
admittedly  room  for  improvement. 

This  ideal  of  freedom  of  information 
and  a  free  exchange  of  news  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  bartered  for  or  thrust 
upon  a  nation  under  threat.  Its  advantages 
must  be  sold  to  peoples  and  nations 
through  educational  processes  until  they 
see  wisdom  in  this  course  and  demand  it 
themselves. 

PLEA  FOR  SAFETY 

GASOLINE  rationing  has  gone  the  way 

of  some  other  wartime  restrictions  on 
civilian  pleasure,  travel  and  comfort  and 
indications  are  that  we  are  headed  back 
to  national  mass  suicide  on  the  highways. 
Our  pre-war  highway  death  toll  was 
around  40,000  per  year  but  this  will  almost 
be  infinitesimal  compared  to  what  we  now 
face.  Traffic  deaths  in  July  increased  15% 
over  the  same  month  in  1944  and  gas 
rationing  had  only  been  “eased”  a  little. 

The  “Sunday  driver”  is  back  careening 
his  old  jalopy  along  the  highway  at  reck¬ 
less  breakneck  speed  on  feeble  tires. 
Roads  are  getting  jammed  again  with 
tourists  liberally  sprinkled  with  the  “nut” 
who  must  always  get  there  in  a  hurry  and 
violates  all  the  rules  of  the  road  on  hills 
and  curves.  If  any  editor  doubts  this  let 
him  take  a  ride  any  afternoon  on  a  U.  S. 
highway. 

We  believe  editors  have  a  responsibility 
to  preach  plain  common  sense  safety  in 
automobiles  to  their  readers.  And  they 
should  do  it  frequently  and  by  any  means 
at  their  disposal. 

Automobiles  will  prove  to  be  more 
lethal  than  enemy  bombs  in  killing  off 
American  citizens  this  year  and  next  if 
our  drivers  are  not  told  frequently  of  the 
hazards  involved  in  fast  driving  in  old  cars 
on  old  tires. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

ROBERT  J.  ARTHUR  has  been 

appointed  editor  of  the  Scron- 
(0*  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  Scranton- 
jaR,  to  replace 
niomas  F.  Con¬ 
nor,  who  has  re- 
siRned.  The 
management 
said  that  Con¬ 
nors’  resignation 
was  accepted 
with  regret  and 
that  he  intends 
to  take  up  a  new 
enterprise,  the 
natare  of  which 
was  not  dis¬ 
closed.  Arthur  Arthur 

lias  been  polit¬ 
ical  writer  and  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Tribune  and 
Serantonian  for  many  years. 

Captain  Ewing  Herbert,  Jr., 
coiiublisher  of  the  Hiavoatha 
(Ean.)  Daily  World,  has  re¬ 
turned  home  after  a  year’s  over- 
seu  duty.  He  served  with  tte 
Wth  field  artillery  battalion  of 
the  Second  Armored  (Hell  on 
Wheels)  Division.  He  went  to 
England  in  April,  1944,  and  was 
sent  into  Normandy  immediate¬ 
ly  after  D-Day, 

David  W.  Howe,  business 
manager  of  the  Burlington  ( Va. ) 
Free  Press  and  vice-president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  on  the  final  broad¬ 
cast  of  "Voice  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,”  Tuesday,  Aug.  28  on 
General  Electric’s  television  sta¬ 
tion,  WGY.  The  Free  Press  was 
the  guest  newspaper  that  night 
in  a  series  which  has  been  di¬ 
rected  by  Wniiam  J.  Meenam. 


down  on  Ploesti,  Romania,  while 
on  his  41st  mission. 

L.  L.  Drewry,  of  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Blytheville 
(Ark.)  Courier  News  and  Ken 
W.  Moody  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  circulation  manager. 

John  Stafford,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public,  and  Mrs.  Stafford  are 
the  parents  of  a  son,  Michael 
Strain,  born  July  30  at  Rockford 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Laurence  K.  Hodgson  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
promotion  department  of  the  St. 
Paul  ( Minn. )  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press.  Hodgson  was  recently 
discharged  from  active  duty 
with  the  Army  after  serving  as 
an  officer  with  an  anti-aircraft 
command  headquarters  on  the 
West  Coast.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
late  L.  C.  Hodgson,  former  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  two  newspapers 
and  mayor  of  St.  Paul  for  four 
terms. 

Maurice  Tierney,  Sh.,  72,  reg¬ 
ulator  of  advertising  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  honored 
at  a  50th  anniversary  luncheon 
given  last  Friday  by  40  members 
of  the  Tribime  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ROYAL  H.  ROUSSEL  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  Allan 
C.  Bartlett,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press, 
announced.  Mr. 

Roussel  was 
managing  editor 
of  the  Press  for 
four  years  be¬ 
fore  entering 
the  service  as 
an  Air  Force 
first  lieutenant 
in  June,  1942. 

He  returned  in 
July  after  31 
months  over-  RoumwI 
seas,  at  first 
with  the  B-26  Marauders  and 
later,  the  Ninth  Bombardment 
Division.  A  lieutenant  colonel, 
he  has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 


In  The  Business  Office  fl?st  lieutenant 

in  June,  1942. 

LT.  ROBERT  J.  SUDDERTH,  He  returned  in 
circulation  director  of  the  July  after  31 
Chattanooga  ( Tenn. )  Times,  has  months  o  v  e  r  - 
received  a  discharge  from  the  seas,  at  first 
Navy  and  resumed  his  position,  with  the  B-26  Mai 
Lt  Sudderth  entered  the  service  later,  the  Ninth  Bi 
in  1942  and  was  stationed  for  Division.  A  lieuten 
the  most  part  in  Washington,  he  has  been  awardee 
D.  C.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Southern  Circulation  7 

Managers  Association  and  wa.'  I  . 

treasurer  of  the  group  when  he  \  J 

Joined  the  Navy, 

F,  Wesley  Geerer  has  resigned  - 

from  the  advertising  department  I, 

of  the  Jersey  City  ( N,  J, )  Jersey  . 

Journal,  for  radio  work  on  sta-  II 

tion  WJZ,  New  York, 

Jess  L.  Sears,  formerly  in  the  ^(3^  \  ^ 

advertising  department  of  the  I  vv/— 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  /  CJj  |“T 

Evening  Ledger,  is  now  a  mem-  J  I 

ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of  I  •T"|  I 

the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  I  i  L> 

William  J,  Greene,  Jr,,  pro- 
motion  and  publicity  director  o' 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  and 
Mrs.  Greene,  announce  the  ar-  a/ 

rival  of  a  baby  daughter,  ^ 

Harry  L,  Hawkins,  national  ^ 

advertising  manager  for  the  / 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  ' 

has  been  notified  by  the  War  \ 

Department  that  his  son,  S/Sgt.  \ 

Philip  D,  Hawkins,  of  the  15th  \ 

^  Force,  is  dead,  S/Sgt  Haw- 
kins,  reported  missing  in  action  > 

Aug,  18,  1944,  had  been  shot  \  ^  ^  > 
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Star  medal.  Mr.  Roussel  went 
to  the  Houston  Press  in  1929 
from  New  York,  where  he  was 
editor  of  a  press  syndicate. 

Capt,  Robert  Mooney,  for¬ 
merly  with  Army  photographic 
units  assigned  to  the  European 
area,  has  been  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  and  is  returning  to  his 
old  post  on  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  John  Kierans,  of  the 
Inquirer's  news  staff,  is  con¬ 
valescing  in  Wildwood,  N.  J., 
after  a  serious  three  months  ill¬ 
ness. 

Jack  LaMour  has  resigned 
from  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  to  join  the  photographic 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
taking  the  place  vacated  by 
Chick  Elfont,  who  was  drafted. 

Dale  McFeatters  has  resigned 
as  financial  and  business  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  as  director  of 
personnel  relations  with  West- 
inghouse.  He  will  continue  to 
contribute  his  feature  cartoon, 
“Strictly  Business,”  to  United 
Features  Syndicate.  W.  W.  Rus¬ 
sell,  formerly  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  more  recently  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Press  has  been 
named  financial  and  business 
editor.  Vernon  Lind,  Pittsburgh 
Press  artist,  has  resigned  to  go 
into  business  as  a  commercial 
artist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Daniel, 
Jr.,  are  the  parents  of  a  boy, 
bom  in  the  West  Penn  Hospital 
last  week.  Mr.  Daniel  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph.  Mrs.  Daniel,  for¬ 
merly  Dorothy  Gihon,  was  radio 
editor  of  the  paper  prior  to  their 
marriage. 

Stanley  T.  Brooks,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  science  writ¬ 
er,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  post 
with  the  Army  Ordnance  Ser¬ 
vice.  David  Love,  Pittsburgh 
free-lance  news  cameraman,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette. 

Charles  H.  Palmer,  until  re¬ 
cently  a  New  York  State  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  and  capitol 
columnist  at  Albany  for  AP  and 
earlier  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Lockport  (N,  Y.)  Union- 
Sun  &  Journal,  has  joined  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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“PIN-UP” 

COMIC  PANEL 

Sarvert  find  DUEtS  eUpped 
and  "pinned-np”  in  cafei. 
drns  ftorcf.  markcU.  ridins 
stables  — ycf>  everywhere  — 
becanse  in  it  readers  see 
themselves  ...  their  friends 
in  rieteus  humar!  Send  for 
preefs  and  terms  on  this 
one-column  comic  today. 
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HAKKY  BAKIR.  Mooeger 
/  400 'W.  HAOISON 
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A  NEW  STRIP 
THAT  DARES  TO 
BE  DIFFERENTl 


NysTERy 

iihipf 

Enabling  yon  to  ride  the  crest 
of  popular  demand  for  mystery 
fiction — your  readers  are  mystery 
fans! 

DRAMATIC! 

All  the  dramatic  power  and 
punch  that  solid,  sinister  plots  can 
offer,  yon’ll  find  present  in  Judge 
Wright! 

ROMANTIC! 

Clever,  crisp  artwork  in  Jndge 
Wright  makes  for  beaotifnl 
women — weaves  a  romatic  thread  1 

FIRST  RELEASE 

Now  is  the  time  to  inquire  about 
first  releases.  They  are  ready. 
Let  your  readers  begin  wi^ 
Judge  Wright’s  very  first  advem 
ture.  Jndge  Wright  is  a  person>- 
ality  destined  to  live  permanently 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  your 
readers.  Let  us  send  you  samples. 

ACCEPTANCE 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
orders  received: 

Atlanta  Jonmal 
Chicago  News 
Cincinnati  Post 
Detroit  News 
Nashville  Banner 
Philadelphia  Record 
St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Seattle  Star 
Tacoma  News-Tribune 
Waterbnry  Democrat 

RELEASE  DATE 
SEPTEMBER  10 

For  rale,  write  or  wire  collect 


HsLitsJLl 

FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

?20  FAST  42n.,  street 
NEW  YORK  17  N  ' 
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continued  from  page  41 


Agricultural  News  Service  bu¬ 
reau  at  Albany. 


Marguerite  Stewart,  copy 
girl  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Boston 
Newspaper 
Guild’s  new 
weekly  newspa¬ 
per  “Bang.” 

Miss  Stewart, 

23.  of  Overton, 

Tex.,  previously 
was  a  sports  re¬ 
porter  for  the 
Henderson 
( Tex. )  Daily 
News. 

Raymond 
Bassett  of  the  st.wart 
Portland  ( Me  > 

Express  c  o  p  y  - 
desk,  has  left  to  resume  his 
winter  teaching  duties  at  Gor¬ 
ham  Normal  School. 

Selma  Cane  and  Ruth  Rosen- 
BLUTH,  society  reporters  for  the 
Union  City  (N.  J. )  Hudson  Dis~ 
patch  have  resigned.  Miss  Cane 
intends  to  begin  social  studies 
at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
and  Miss  Rosenbluth  is  leaving 
for  California. 


Charlie  Kiley,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  tlie  Jersey  City  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal,  has  gone  to  work 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  after  receiving  his  honor¬ 
able  discharge  from  the  Army. 
As  a  sergeant  on  the  Stars  & 
Stripes  staff.  Kiley  did  combat 
correspondence  in  Normandy. 
Later  he  was  personal  corre¬ 
spondent  assigned  to  General 
Eisenhower. 


Telegram,  is  one  of  two  civilians 
on  the  staff  of  the  North 
Islander,  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  personnel  at  the  naval  air 
station,  San  Diego.  Cal.  Her  du¬ 
ties  include  writing  a  column 
titled  “Schak  Talk.” 

Mrs.  Esther  Kitzes,  feature 
writer  and  picture  page  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  for  the  last  two  and  one 
half  years,  has  resigned.  She 
will  go  to  Minneapolis  where 
she  will  join  her  husband,  Ar¬ 
nold  Kitzes.  formerly  chief 
chemist  at  the  Sangamon  ord- 
nace  plant  near  Springfield,  who 
has  a  research  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 


Gertrude  Bailey  has  joined 
William  Esty  and  Co.,  Inc.  as 
public  relations  representative 
on  the  National  Carbon  Co.  ac¬ 
count.  Miss  Bailey  was  the  first 
fashion  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  more  recently  society 
and  woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram. 


Milt  Miller  of  PM  is  writing 
a  regular  weekly  general  sports 
column  for  Aufbau,  German  lan¬ 
guage  weekly.  The  column  is 
written  in  English. 


Winifred  Ovitte,  who  has 
been  fashion  editor  of  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  fashion  editor.  Ruth 
Jacobs,  who  has  been  associate 
fashion  editor,  becomes  fashion 
editor. 


Mary  Louis  (Jill)  Drum  has 
joined  the  Springfield,  Ill.  bu¬ 
reau  of  AP  as  a  reporter.  She 
was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  in  June  and  dur¬ 
ing  her  senior  year  served  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Daily  Illini, 
University  publication. 

Henry  Belk,  managing  editor 
of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  East  Caro¬ 
lina  Teachers  College,  Green¬ 
ville,  for  a  six-year  term. 

LeRoy  M.  Want,  former  state 
news  editor.  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  &  Courier,  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  Washington. 

A.  A.  Wilkinson,  for  the  past 
18  years  head  of  the  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  news  bureau.  Durham, 
N.  C.,  has  resigned  that  post  to 
become  associate  editor  of  the 
Durham  Herald.  He  will  assume 
his  new  duties  Sept.  10. 


Freeman  Fulbright  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  formerly  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C. )  Herald,  and 
Edward  Jason,  who  edited  a 
daily  service  paper  in  Dutch 
New  Guinea  while  serving  two 
years  in  the  South  Pacific,  have 
joined  the  Columbus,  O.  staff  of 
INS. 

Walter  H.  Haefs,  who  recent¬ 
ly  resigned  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Oshkosh  ( Wis. ) 
Daily  Northwestern  to  become 
secretary  to  Rep.  Frank  B. 
Keefe,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  party  at  Hotel  Athern 
given  by  O.  J.  Hardy,  publisher. 
’Twenty-four  of  Mr.  Haefs’  as¬ 
sociates  on  the  newspaper  were 
present. 

Lorraine  Schak,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Superior  (Wis.) 


Inc.,  after  16  years’  affiliation. 

Marnie  Bowman,  general  as¬ 
signments  reporter  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  has  be¬ 
come  engaged  to  Maj.  Don  W. 
Fouse,  a  ground  forces  instructor 
at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.  Miss  Bowman  is 
the  daughter  of  Louie  Bowman, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  King 
City  (Mo.)  Tri-County  News. 


George  A.  Anderson,  formerly 
of  the  desk  staff  of  the  Tampa 
( Fla. )  Tribune,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  South- 
bridge  (Mass.)  News.  He  re¬ 
places  Frank  McNitt,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Westwood  Hills 
Press  in  Los  Angeles. 

Rod  Sparrow,  formerly  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  has 
succeeded  Jake  Goodwin  as  AP 
correspondent  at  Jackson,  Miss. 
Goodwin  has  transferred  to  the 
cable  desk  in  New  York  pre¬ 
paratory  to  a  foreign  assign¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Carol  Fox  Featherstone 
has  resigned  as  society  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 
to  join  her  husband,  who  is  in 
service.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wynn  has 
been  named  to  succeed  her. 

George  McLean  has  returned 
to  his  duties  as  publisher  of  the 
Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal  after  a 
period  of  Navy  service.  E.  J. 
Mays,  formerly  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  onetime  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  now 
with  the  West  Point  (Miss.) 
Times-Leader. 


Max  H.  Jacobs,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  recently 
placed  on  inactive  duty  after 
two-and-a-half  years’  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  opened  a 
public  relations,  press  relations 
and  advertising  office  at  305 
Southern  Standard  Bldg.,  Hous¬ 
ton.  Jacobs  was  with  the  Post 
for  18  years,  serving  successively 
as  reporter,  city  editor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  associate  editor  and 
Washington  correspondent. 

Otto  Bordenkircher.  for  the 
past  eight  years  head  of  the 
copy  desk  on  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  has  been  named 
news  editor  on  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Exponent,  one  of  three 
weeklies  published  by  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Press  Union  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  F. 
Arline  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  are 
the  parents  of  a  baby  boy,  Ken¬ 
neth  Floyd,  Jr.,  born  Aug.  21. 
Mr.  Arline  is  a  staff  member  on 
the  Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette 
and  an  Editor  &  Publisher  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Brown  Booth  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  Statesman.  He  has 
opened  offices  in  Austin  and  is 
engaged  in  specialized  reporting. 

W.  G.  Dunn,  manager  of  the 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star  for 
the  past  eight  years,  has  re¬ 
sign^.  He  is  succeeded  by  N.  B. 
Musselman,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  associated  with 
newspapers  in  Arkansas  City, 
Kan.,  and  Garden  City,  Kan. 
Dunn,  who  went  to  Shawnee  in 
1937  from  Grand  Island,  Neb., 
has  left  Stauffer  Publications, 


John  W.  Lynch  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat 
Times  to  become  industrial  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Greenville  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Edgar  Poe,  on  leave  as  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune,  is  on  Okinawa  as  war 
correspondent  for  his  paper. 

Harold  W.  Belcher,  former 
New  York,  Chicago  and  West 
Coast  newspaper  man.  has  be¬ 


come  copydesk  chief  of  the  Men 
Orleans  Item.  He  recently 
the  copydesk  of  the  Los  Angtltt 
Times. 

IRVEN  G.  Derrick  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  traffic  bureau  chief  of 
the  AP  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Der 
rick  was  formerly  with  the  San 
Francisco  Bureau.  Wayne  Rich¬ 
ardson  has  been  transferred 
from  AP’s  Phoenix  bureau  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  will 
serve  on  the  cable  desk. 

Roy  Roberts,  of  the  AP’i 
Denver  bureau,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  will  serve  on  the  cable  desk. 
Paul  Strong  has  returned  to 
the  AP  news  photo  department 
at  San  Francisco,  following 
three  years’  overseas  service  as 
an  Army  Signal  Corps  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Paul  K.  Lee,  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  AP’s  New  York 
cable  desk  to  San  Franciscan  u 
the  father  of  a  10V4-pound  belv 
boy  born  in  August.  Mrs.  Lot 
and  the  child  are  staying  with 
relatives  at  Columbus.  O.  Lee 
is  a  former  war  correspondeat 
having  covered  the  British  Fleet 
in  the  Tunisian,  Italian  and 
Sicilian  campaigns.  Douglas  C 
Lovelace,  editor  of  the  APs 
world  service  desk  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  recently  celebrated  the 
arrival  of  twin  daughters. 

Joe  Sheridan,  city  editor  on 
the  San  Francisco  News  for 
seven  years,  has  resigned. 
Brooke  Clyde,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  will  succeed  Sheridan. 
Sheridan  joined  the  News  some 
12  years  ago,  after  having 
worked  on  the  papers  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  and  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Clyde  joined  the 
News  10  years  ago.  He  served 
as  political  editor  for  a  time, 
taking  a  leave  of  absence  dur 
in  the  war  to  join  the  OWI  staff 

Mrs.  Kathryne  Irvin,  widow 
of  Bede  Irvin,  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  killed  in  the  Normandy 
invasion,  is  joining  the  services 
Honolulu  bureau.  Mrs.  Irvin 
^was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
I  (Continued  on  page  44) 


The  Neighbors  sy  Omt**  ci« 


"DOLLAR  IN  YOUR  POCKET' 


FIRSTS 


THE  NEIGHBORS 


FIRST  in  all  comic  and  panel  polls 
in  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  and  the 
Hartford  Courant. 


FIRST  in  panel  polls  in  Omaha 
World-Herald, Manchester  (N.H.) 
Leader,  Nashville  Banner  and  the 
Atlanta  Journal. 


ADD  "THE  NEIGHBORS"  TO  ROUND  OUT  YOUR  FEATURES 

George  Clark  also  does  the  Sunday  comic:  THE  RIPPLES, 
and  the  special  Sunday  strip  AUNT  PEACHY’S  PET  SHOP. 

WRITE  or  WIRE  FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICES 
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RAILROADS 
GET  NO  MEDALS 


No  medal  commemorates  the  superb  wartime  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  American  railroads,  or  the  devotion  and 
great  fighting  spirit  of  the  men  who  man  them.  None 
is  necessary.  Their  reward  is  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  job  well  done,  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people. 


OUR  RAILROADS  were  in  transition  when  war  struck;  the  age  of 
lightweight  construction  was  just  under  way.  No  reserve  equipment 
had  been  built  for  this  emergency.  They  went  to  work  while  geared 
to  normal  peacetime  operations  and  pyramided  their  efficiency  to  handle 
staggering  overloads  .  .  .  men  matching  inspired  toil  against  all  the 
burdens  that  machines  could  deliver. 

When  industrial  output  vaulted  to  historic  peaks,  the  railroads  took 
the  increase  in  their  stride.  They  moved  not  only  America’s  gigantic 
output  of  raw  materials  and  finished  armaments,  but  all  the  goods  of 
global  war  consigned  to  distant  allies.  On  priority  schedules,  they  carried 
the  men  and  the  gear  of  vast  armies.  All  this,  plus  the  transportation 
demands  of  the  most  complex  civilian  economy  on  earth.  They  did  it 
with  aging  equipment,  with  essential  replacements  frozen,  and  in  spite 
of  contributing  351,451  employes,  or  approximately  26%  of  their  skilled 
manpower  to  military  service. 

As  the  nation  salutes  the  railroads  for  their  conspicuous  part  in  help¬ 
ing  to  fashion  victory,  their  war  work  still  goes  on.  It  will  hold  priority 
until  the  last  serviceman  is  home,  until  the  last  war  freight  is  moved. 
Congested  facilities  will  be  relieved  by  crack  new  equipment  now  build¬ 
ing— The  Trains  of  Tomorrow  — to  maintain  the  leadership  of  the  rails 
in  safe,  modern,  more  comfortable  transportation. 


PULLMAN -STANDARD 


World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Railroad  and  Transit  Equipment 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Offices  in  snvmn  cities  .  .  .  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities 
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'Cap'  Harvey, 
Auto  Ad  Dean, 
Gets  New  Post 

DtrRorr,  Aug.  30— Frank  H. 
(Cap)  Harvey,  a  familiar  figure 
in  automotive  circles  since  the 
infancy  of  the  industry,  has  re¬ 
signed  ills  post  in  charge  of 


Harvey  Farrell 

automotive  advertising  for  the 
Detroit  News. 

Known  from  coast  to  coast, 
Harvey  is  regarded  as  the  dean 
of  his  profession  in  America.  He 
has  now  assumed  duties  of  an 
executive  and  counseling  na¬ 
ture,  while  his  former  position 
has  been  taken  by  Arthur  W. 
Farrell.  Farrell,  v^o  has  been 
specializing  in  travel  advertis¬ 
ing,  will  become  manager  of 
automotive  advertising. 

Cap  Harv^  came  to  the  News 
from  the  (Cincinnati  Post  on 
Jan.  5,  1897,  to  take  charge  of 
pharmaceutical  advertising.  The 
Job  even  at  that  time  was  an 
important  one  in  that  Detroit 
was  already  established  as  a 
center  of  the  nation’s  drug  and 
phn .  maceutical  industry. 

But  soon  the  budding  auto 
industry  opened  »  new  greet 
field  for  the  advertising  solici¬ 
tor.  Harvey’s  abilities  resulted 
in  the  paper’s  transferring  him 
to  the  new  field,  and  he  soon 
established  himself  as  a  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  leader  in  it. 

In  those  early  days,  the  auto 
was  considered  as  a  luxury — 
even  by  its  manufacturers.  It 
was  purchased  only  by  the 
wealthy.  But  improved  produc¬ 
tion  methods  of  the  passing 
years  brought  automobiles  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  average 
worker. 

Harvey  was  quick  to  realize 
the  iKissibilities  of  the  new  field. 
ITirough  his  efforts  the  News 
was  able  to  take  the  lead  as  a 
medium  for  automc^ile  adver¬ 
tising. 

His  successor,  Farrell,  joined 
the  News  staff  in  1926,  the  same 
year  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  has 
worked  ever  since  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field. 


Daily  Offers  Reward 

Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  27 _ 

When  relatives  of  a  missing 
four-year-old  Bangor,  Me.,  boy 
offered  a  reward  of  $100  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  his  where¬ 
abouts,  the  Bangor  Daily  News 
quickly  matched  the  amount. 
The  boy  disappeared  Aug.  3  and 
on  Aug.  23  his  grandmother  de- 
p^ited  $100  at  the  News  office. 
The  News  doubled  the  reward 
and  used  the  story  conspicuous¬ 
ly  on  the  front  page. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  42 


Culver  City  (Cal.)  Star-News. 

Arthur  J.  Welter,  for  21 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee  and  more 
recently  managing  editor  of  the 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  copydesk. 

Jack  Park  has  been  named 
sports  editor  on  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press.  He  succeeds 
W.  H.  (Dusty)  Rhodes,  who 
headed  the  department  since 
1921.  Rhodes  remains  as  race 
selector  and  editor. 

Edward  F.  Fox  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  assistant 
with  the  British  Colunxbia  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  Co.  at  •Victoria, 
B.  C.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  Times  for  seven  years 
and  prior  to  that  was  with  the 
Victoria  Colonist  for  three  years. 
He  has  been  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  for  the  past  five 
years. 

Gerald  M.  Brown,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star 
and  previously  city  editor  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Service,  Ltd.,  just 
organized  in  Toronto.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  is  a  subsidiary  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Ltd. 

Harry  Frawley,  chief  of  AP’s 
Honolulu  bureau,  is  confined  to 
a  hospital  in  that  city,  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Kenneth  Dixon,  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  staff,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  through  Honolulu 
on  his  way  to  the  Pacific  theater 
when  Frawley  was  stricken,  is 
taking  over  for  the  time  being. 


\rith  The  Colors 


CAPT.  FRANCIS  J.  CON- 

NAUGHTON,  at  one  time  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Boston 
American  and  head  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  department  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  15  years,  is  now 
performing  the  duties  of  press, 
radio  and  public  relations  officer 
with  the  Military  Government 
of  Bavaria.  At  the  time  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Army,  Capt.  Con- 
naughton  was  an  executive  of 
Parade  magazine. 

First  Lt.  Mason  W.  Denison, 
former  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News,  has  been  named 
public  information  officer  for 
Marine  Air  Support  Group  46, 
El  Toro,  Tex.  He  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  21  months  overseas 
where  he  participated  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao. 

Maj.  Oliver  McKee,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Star,  is  now  in  Germany  with 
the  Public  Relations  Branch, 
G-5  Division,  Hq.  U.  S.  Forces, 
European  Theater. 

Robert  L.  Moore,  with  AP  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  before  entering 
service,  recently  was  promoted 
from  technician  fifth  grade  to 
sergeant.  Sgt.  Moore  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  writer  with  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Section,  Mediterranean 
’Theater  of  Gyrations,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Hoover  Adams,  former  news 


editor  of  the  Dunn  (N.  C.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  captain  from  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant.  Stationed  at 
Stout  Field,  Ind.  Capt.  Adams 
is  assistant  public  relations  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  first  troop  carrier 
command,  AAF. 

Clyde  Mathews,  managing 
editor  on  leave  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
with  the  Air  Forces  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Jack  Hancock,  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  has  been 
commissioned  a  major  in  the 
Mississippi  State  Guard  and  as¬ 
signed  to  public  relations. 

CoMDR.  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  on  military 
leave,  is  going  into  Tokyo  with 
the  occupation  forces,  according 
to  word  received  by  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  Capt.  Herb  Caen,  Chronicle 
columnist,  who  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  France,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Wright  Field  at  Day- 
ton,  O.  Lt.  Digcory  Venn, 
USMCR,  former  Chronicle  staff 
member,  is  also  reported  going 
to  Tokyo. 

Lt.  Morton  Sontheimer,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  and  now  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps, 
has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  ’’for  gallantry  in  action  and 
meritorious  achievement.”  The 
award  was  made  for  “accurate 
historical  articles”  written  about 
the  Pacific  theater  and  for  a 
Signal  Corps  motion  picture 
made  in  the  Philippines.  Lt. 
Sontheimer  is  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  at  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  headquarters. 


Wedding  Bells 


BERNIE  SALASKI.  of  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune,  to  Joyce  Lapsin,  of 
the  circulation  department. 

Helen  Henne,  staff  writer  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger,  to  Roscoe  Robson,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  engraver  on  the 
same  paper. 

Barbara  E.  Jones,  staff  writer 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
to  Lt.  Warren  S.  Hartwell,  Den¬ 
ver,  just  returned  from  a  year 
in  Europe  with  the  Third  Ar¬ 
mored  Division.  Mrs.  Hartwell 
resigned  from  the  Times  Aug.  25. 


Ex-Reporter  Prepares 
Index  of  Language 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Aug.  3()~ 
David  M.  Cheney  of  Harvard, 
reporter  for  the  old  New  Bed* 
ford  Evening 
Standard  for 
nine  years  and 
probably  the 
only  man  to  sit 
down  and  write 
a  dictionary 
alone  and  un¬ 
aided  since  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson,  is 
readying  for 
publication  h  i  s 
Cheney  Index  of 
the  English 
Language,  a  Cheney 
tome  which  has 
occupied  him  for  30  years. 

Current  thesauri  are  “practi¬ 
cally  useless,”  Cheney  believa, 
because  the  writer  has  to  know 
the  word  he  seeks  in  order  to 
find  it.  He  says  you  will  be  able 
to  find  anything  in  his  index 
from  1945  slang  to  the  name  of  t 
one-oared  boat  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  timber  and  used  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  that  the  wel¬ 
ter  of  information  will  be  to 
simply  and  alphabetically  ap 
ranged  that  “a  child  can  find 
what  he  wants  in  five  seconds." 

Biggest  preliminary  of  the 
nearly-finished  lexicon  was  the 
reading  and  comparing,  word  for 
word,  of  three  standard  un¬ 
abridged  dictionaries.  (Zheney 
completed  this  Gargantuan  tsA 
in  three  years.  In  1936  he  at¬ 
tracted  attention  by  completing 
a  lOO.OOO-word  novelette  in  24 
days. 

■ 

Waynesboro  Doily 
Wins  VPA  Award 

Roanoke,  Va.,  Aug.  27 — Prer 
entation  of  awards  in  the  betUr 
newspaper  contest  and  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Lt.-Comdr.  Robert  Lane 
Anderson,  USNR,  Marion,  Va, 
publisher  and  son  of  the  late 
newspaper  man  and  author, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  featured  a 
one-day  regional  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  here 
Aug.  25. 

Awards  went  to  the  Waynst 
boro  News-Virginian  in  Class  A 
and  the  Danville  Register  in 
Class  B  for  excellence  in  front 
pages  in  the  daily  group.  The 
award  for  excellence  in  pren 
work  in  Class  B  went  to  the 
Danville  Bee. 


D.  D.  MartiiL  Retiring. 
Is  Triply  Feted 

Detroit,  Aug.  29  —  Farewell 
parties  have  been  numerous  for 
Douglas  D.  Martin,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Detroit  Free  Press 
managing  editor,  effective  Sept. 
1,  because  of  ill  health. 

Members  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  honored  him  with  a 
buffet  supper  Aug.  25  at  the 
Barium  Hotel,  and  gave  him  a 
specially  -  equipped  repeating 
rifle.  He  is  an  ardent  hunter. 

Yesterday  he  was  tendered  a 
party  by  the  “71”  club  at  Hotel 
Book-Cadillac  and  he  was  guest 
tonight  at  a  party  given  by  the 
Free  Press  business  department 
at  the  Fort  Shelby  Hotel.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  will  move  to 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
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iinswering  such  questions  as:  What  is 
the  average  tvage  level  in  the  occupation 
for  which  I  am  fitted?  What  possibilities 
are  there  for  promotion?  Are  jobs  re¬ 
stricted  to  certain  localities?  Are  they 
seasonal?  Is  the  work  congenial? 

This  helpful  ’’Post-War  Job  Chart” 
appears  in  September  1  FORBES. 
Should  you  wish  reprints  for  your 
employees  in  service,  simply  write  to 
Frank  H.  Burns,  Advertising  Director. 


ilfter  months  of  preparation,  FORBES 
brings  you  a  graphic  ’’Post-War  Job 
Chart.”  Personnel  managers  and  others 
concerned  with  re-employing  service¬ 
men  will  find  it  of  great  assistance 
for  the  big  task  of  fitting  servicemen 
into  their  proper  niches  in  civilian  life. 

Prepared  by  Science  Research 
Associates,  the  chart  lists  40  Army 
classifications,  from  aerial  gunner  to 
traffic  analyst,  and  32  Navy  classifi¬ 
cations,  from  aerographer’s  mate  to 
yeoman  with  their  counterparts  in  68 
civilian  occupations,  from  accountant 
to  X-ray  technician. 

Reference  books  are  also  listed 
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PROMOTION 

Irvin  Predicts,  Advises 
On  Future’s  Challenge 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WHI1>E  new^aper  promotion 

men  are  still  pinching  them¬ 
selves  to  see  whether  it’s  real, 
that  confusing  day  known  as 
“postwar”  has  finally  arrived 
and,  as  Dorothy  Thompson  says, 
“we  are  filled  with  a  great  sense 
of  emptiness.” 

One  look  backward  to  the 
war  da^  is  enough.  Newspaper 
promotion  can  take  well-earned 
credit  for  helping  this  nation 
through  the  greatest  task  which 
ever  confronted  it.  ’Vhat  lies 
ahead  is  just  as  important  .  .  . 
and,  like  it  or  not,  every  news¬ 
paper  man  among  us  will  have 
to  don  his  prophet’s  robe  be¬ 
cause  foreseeing  events  and 
meeting  them  half-way  is  an 
obligation. 

Although  conditions  differ  on 
each  paper,  we’re  going  to  creep 
out  on  our  familiar  limb  by  pre¬ 
dicting  that  you  will  meet  some 
of  the  following; 

Employe  Relations 

1.  Employe  relations  problems 
on  newspapers  will  increase. 
If,  as  a  promotion  manager  this 
is  any  part  of  your  responsi¬ 
bility,  be  prepared  for  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  as  veterans  return 
riper  in  years  and  experiences 
but  not  in  newspaper  skills,  for 
further  union  developments  in 
numerous  fields,  and  for  better 
methods  of  fitting  people  into 
the  right  jobs. 

2.  Although  the  wartime  dis¬ 
tribution  problems  may  clear 
up,  the  lessons  of  the  value  of 
proper  recruiting  and  assistance 
of  carrier  boys  will  be  carried 
on,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all 
newspapers. 

3.  While  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  conditions  will  be  good  on 
the  surface,  competition  from 
other  media  will  best  be  coun¬ 
tered  by  being  of  greater  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertisers,  by  helping 
them  to  construct  and  localize 
their  sales  messages  in  a  way 
which  cannot  easily  be  matched 
by  more  general  media.  Changes 
in  retailing  methods  will  de¬ 
mand  close  attention. 

4.  The  time  element  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  competitors 
of  news  interest  .  .  .  time  spent 
by  readers  in  driving,  visiting, 
entertainments  or  at  the  radio. 
Lively  editorial  content  must  be 
matched  by  lively  promotion. 
The  days  when  you  could  tell 
people  they  ought  to  read  a 
newspaper  are  past. 

5.  Smart  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  men  will  realize  that  the 
sudden  end  of  the  war  left  an 
emotional  gap  in  readers’  lives. 
For  five  years  we  were  all 
united  toward  a  common  goal. 
New  ideals  must  be  substituted. 
Don't  go  off  with  a  rush  at 
enthusiasm  on  just  any  one. 
Instead,  we  suggest  that  your 
new^aper  try  I’TS  level  best 
to  do  things  for  its  community 
without  asking  too  much  from 
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the  readers — but  be  sure  they 
know  about  it.  Let’s  relax. 
Let’s  specialize  in  beauty  and 
culture  and  grace  again.  Let’s 
recapture  the  American  pioneer 
spirit. 

Making  the  Job  Important 

SIDNEY  CARPENTER  of  the 

Toronto  Star  has  always  been 
our  beau  ideal  of  a  scholar  and 
gentleman.  Quiet,  urbane,  Sid¬ 
ney  nevertheless  consistently 
turns  out  some  of  the  best  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Dominion.  His 
last  piece,  a  28-page  booklet 
designed  to  acquaint  new  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  want  ad  depart¬ 
ment  with  their  jobs  is  a  gem. 
Not  only  does  it  contain  FACTS 
about  how  the  department  oper¬ 
ates;  it  is  also  graced  by  having 
every  facing  page  composed  of 
a  cartoon-illustrated  want  ad  re¬ 
sult  story  such  as  the  man  who 
makes  a  living  matching  broken 
skis  or  the  resort  cottage  that 
floated  down  a  river  in  flood¬ 
time  and  was  found  via  want  ad. 

( We  would  like  to  make  a 
minor  protest  about  the  result 
story  that  starts  out.  “A  resi¬ 
dent  of  Baltimore.  Ohio,  wanted 
a  stuffed  porcupine.  .  .  .”  Now 
if  it  had  been  an  inhabitant  of 
Toronto,  Manitoba,  who  wanted 
that  porcupine.  .  .) 

Popularizing  Research 

SUPPOSE  you  go  to  work  and 

do  a  splendid  market  survey 
containing  sales  by  counties, 
newspaper  circulations  and 
costs,  and  arrangements  by 
wholesaling  areas.  What's  the 
next  step? 

We’d  say  it  would  be:  (1) 
Summary  introduction  covering 
purpose  and  results  at  a  glance. 
(2)  Maps  and  whatever  other 
illustrational  material  would  be 
suitable.  (3)  Clean  tabular  ar¬ 
rangement.  (41  If  fitting,  a 
suggested  advertising  procedure. 

Not  long  ago  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  did  such  a  piece  of  re¬ 
search  on  drug  sales.  Point 
No.  4  is  exceptionally  well  cov¬ 
ered.  The  vague  idea  of  sjyend- 
ing  drug  advertising  money  in 
the  New  England  market  is 
brought  down  to  earth  bv  show¬ 
ing  how  $4,859  buys  1.000  lines 
of  advertising  in  41  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  as  follows:  A 
90-line  “Arrid”  ad  ( for  ex¬ 
ample!  could  be  inserted  11 
times.  A  60-line  “Sloan’s  Lini¬ 
ment"  ad  would  appear  16 
times.  Or  a  42-line  “F&F  Cough 
Lozenges”  would  make  23  ap¬ 
pearances.  In  this  way  the 
hazy  thought  of  advertising  is 
turned  into  practical  reality. 

’This  New  England  survey 
does,  however,  badly  need  a 
good  map  to  accompany  it. 
Maps  are  a  form  of  summary 
which  like  pictures  tell  more 
than  hundreds  of  words. 


Victory  Night 
It's  on  the  House 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  27 — 
“Tell  ’em  I’ll  feed  ’em,”  said 
Christ  Thodis  when  he  learned 
that  many  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  employes  were  working 
on  empty  stomachs  Victory 
night  b^ause  most  downtown 
restaurants  had  closed  to  cele¬ 
brate. 

Thodis  reopened  his  restau¬ 
rant,  which  is  just  across  from 
the  newspaper  office,  and  made 
the  C-J  crew  a  huge  package  of 
sandwiches.  Offered  pay,  he 
announced:  “This  is  on  me. 
They’ve  kept  me  in  business  27 
years.” _ 

Boston  Papers 
See  Rush  for 
Show  Ad  Space 

Boston,  Aug.  28 — Amusement 
advertising  managers  of  Boston 
papers  last  week  predicted  an 
“avalanche”  of  theatre,  night 
club,  roadhouse  and  general 
amusement  advertising  “almost 
at  once,”  declared  indications  of 
such  are  already  apparent,  and 
for  the  most  part  admitted  that 
only  a  miracle  in  the  news¬ 
print  and  paper  shortage  can 
prevent  turning  away  much  of 
the  expected  linage. 

Jack  Lyons,  Herald-Traveler 
amusement  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said  Boston  roadhouses 
are  “ready  to  advertise  in  a 
big  way”  now  that  gasoline  ra¬ 
tioning  is  ended  and  that  “in- 
town  theatres  feel  they  must  up 
their  linage  to  hold  customers 
who  would  otherwise  go  driv¬ 
ing.” 

Jack  Hamilton  of  the  Globe 
.said  the  paper  is  at  present  lim¬ 
ited  to  420  line^  for  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  show  and  100  lines 
per  day  thereafter  per  theatre 
but  “the  day  of  600  to  800  lines 
is  not  far  off.” 

At  the  Post,  Edwin  T.  Stewart 
.said  Boston  and  vicinity  road¬ 
houses  have  already  begun  to 
pour  in  requests  for  linage. 

Boston  theatre  managers  in¬ 
dicated  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer  they  will  “go  lightlv" 
but  that  thereafter  they  will 
“go  all  out — at  least  as  much  as 
before  the  war,  probably  more.” 

Sam  Berenson.  Record-Amer- 
ican,  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
this  week’s  new  cafe  advertisers 
a  rush  of  linage  from  smaller 
cafes,  “which  will  2et  back  their 
business  now  that  people  are 
returning  to  the  iobs  they  had 
before  the  war.  They’re  shout¬ 
ing  for  space  already.^’ 

■ 

Capper  Picnic 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Aug.  27 — Sen. 
Arthur  Capper,  publisher  of  the 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  enter¬ 
tained  his  employes  at  a  picnic 
here  last  week.  Sixty-nine  serv¬ 
ice  pins  were  awarded  to  work¬ 
ers.  26  of  which  were  for  25 
years’  service.  In  the  “old- 
timer”  group  were  included 
Henry  S.  Blake,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  and 
Charles  E.  Sweet,  director  of 
advertising. 
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Pictorial  Qossiiied 
EXPANDING  on  the  old  idea  of 
using  pictures  of  houses  in  tht 
real  estate  for  sale  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Jour¬ 
nal  has  gone  all  the  way  in 
pictorial  classified,  running  pk- 
tures  of  vacuum  cleaners,  movit 
projectors,  baby  buggies,  doft. 
speed  boats,  bicycles  and  almoit 
any  article  folks  want  to 
vertise. 


Weather  Today:  A-choo 
AS  AN  added  feature  of  the 
weather  column,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  is  carrying  fix 
daily  computation  of  the  pollen 
count  for  the  benefit  of  hay 
fever  victims.  The  count  is 
taken  on  the  roof  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  building  from  a  shelter 
constructed  under  the  direcfioo 
of  the  Temple  University  Clinic 
on  Allergy. 

Golden  Wedding  Club 
NINETY  members  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Potriofi 
Golden  Wedding  Club  had  their 
second  annual  picnic  recently. 
’The  club  is  composed  of  Citizen 
Patriot  readers  in  nine  counties 
who  have  been  married  50  years 
or  more.  As  a  goodwill  project 
the  newspaper  sends  member 
ship  certificates  to  couples  when 
they  celebrate  their  50th  anni¬ 
versary. 

Conning  Calendar 

WOMEN  in  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Morning  Tribune  ter 
ritory  have  been  using  the 
“Home  Canning  Calendar”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  paper’s  home  serv¬ 
ice  department.  Tested  and  ap¬ 
proved  basic  canning  informa¬ 
tion  fills  the  book’s  18  pages, 
with  illustrations.  It  is  specially 
tailored  to  the  Northwest  sea¬ 
sons.  As  a  windup  of  the  can¬ 
ning  promotion,  the  Tribune 
cooperates  with  the  State  Fair 
and  4-H  Clubs. 


Group  Insurance 

The  Scranton  ( Pa. )  Times  has 
announced  to  its  employes  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  group  insurance  plan 
which  provides  for  group  life, 
accidental  death  and  dismem¬ 
berment.  accident  and  sickness 
and  medical,  hospital  and  surg¬ 
ical  expense  insurance. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advertising  volume  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  in 
its  21st  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 
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RAILROAD  PERFORMANCE  NOW 


Washington,  D.  C. 

July  20, 1945 

The  Honorable  Scott  Lucas 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Lucas: 

The  facts  as  to  the  movement  of  service¬ 
men  by  rail,  about  which  you  asked  me 
rday  afternoon,  are  briefly  out- 
below: 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  re¬ 
deployment  of  the  Army  Is  being  accom¬ 
plish^  promptly,  and  even  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  armed  forces  are  doing  a 
great  Job  in  getting  the  soldiers  home 
from  Europe  more  rapidly  than  anyone 
could  have  hoped  for.  The  railroads, 
using  all  available  equipment,  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  men  from  the  ports  to  their 
homes  with  no  more  than  the  occasional 
delays  incident  to  so  huge  a  mass  trans¬ 
portation  ta^ 

The  movement  of  servicemen,  which 
represents  the  heaviest  concentrated  do¬ 
mestic  transportation  load  of  the  entire 
war,  is  not  being  accomplished  without 
criticism  and  complaint.  The  conditions 
which  lead  to  those  criticisms  and  com¬ 
plaints  are  greatly  regretted  but  they 
were  not  imforeseen.  Responsible  offlcers 
of  the  armed  forces  and  of  the  railroads 
have  realized  that  no  transportation 
task  of  this  size  could  be  accomplished 
so  rapidly  as  this  one  Is  being  done  with¬ 
out  some  difficulties  and  discomforts, 
even  if  all  the  resources  of  the  railroads 
could  have  been  devoted  to  this  one 
task  alone. 

During  the  war,  responsible  officers  of 
the  government  decided  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  the  railroads  asked  for  to 
use  in  building  additional  passenger  cars 
should  be  devoted  to  other  and  more 
pressing  war  purposes. 

None  of  us  questioned  the  decision  of 
those  who  had  the  overall  responsibility 
for  the  best  use  of  all  available  materials 
so  as  to  get  the  war  won,  and  won  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  war  was  won  in 
Europe,  and  the  soldiers  are  coming 
home.  It  would  be  fine  to  have  more  cars 
in  which  to  carry  them  more  comfort¬ 
ably,  but  permission  to  build  the  cars 
could  not  be  obtained  during  the  war, 
and  the  movement  is  to  be  made  with 
what  is  at  hand.  The  main  thing  is  to 
get  on  with  the  job  and  get  it  done,  and 
that  is  being  accomplished. 

Tlie  total  passenger  travel  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  this  year  will  probably  be  close  to 
five  times  that  of  prewar  years,  but  it  is 
to  be  carried  in  virtually  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  coaches  and  sleeping  cars  which 
were  then  available.  This  year’s  load 
will  probably  be  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  the  peak  year  of  the 
First  World  War,  but  it  is  to  be  carried 
with  approximately  30  per  cent  fewer 
passenger-carrying  cars  than  were  then 
available. 


This  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  rail¬ 
road  passenger  cars  between  the  First 
World  War  and  the  begiiuiing  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  that 
period  so  large  a  part  of  all  travel  had 
come  to  be  made  by  other  means  of 
transportation,  and  especially  by  private 
automobile.  Consequently,  there  were 
fewer  railroad  passenger  cars  because 
there  was  less  need  for  them. 


In  the  years  just  preceding  this  war, 
however,  the  railroads  bought  a  con¬ 


siderable  number  of  new  cars  —  more 
than  1,500  in  the  five  years  ending  with 
1941.  At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the 
railroads  haul  on  order  approximately 
400  more  new  passenger  cars.  With  the 
coming  of  the  war,  most  of  these  cars 
were  not  completed,  nor  have  the  rail¬ 
roads  been  permitted  since  that  time  to 
b\illd  any  new  passenger  cars. 

...  In  handling  special  troop  movements 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  calls  upon  the 
railroads  for  the  necessary  trains,  speci¬ 
fying  sleeping  cars  or  coaches,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  movement.  Sleeping 
cars  are  ordered  on  the  basis  of  three 
men  to  a  section  . . .  Where  coaches  are 
ordered  they  are  on  the  basis  of  three 
men  to  two  double  seats,  or  four  single 
seats.  If  sleeping  cars  cannot  be  fur¬ 
nished  promptly  for  the  movements  as 
ordered,  trains  are  made  up  of  coaches, 
frequently  taken  out  of  regular  service 
for  the  pimpose.  For  example,  all  eight 
cars  in  the  widely  publicized  transconti¬ 
nental  troop  train  which  was  reported 
to  have  been  made  up  of  commuter  type 
coaches,  were  taken  from  regular  inter¬ 
city  trains  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
including  such  well  known  trains  as  the 
Yankee  Clipper,  the  Nathan  Hale  and 
the  Bankers  Sp^ial. 

We  have  not  been  asked  by  the  Army  to 
furnish,  nor  have  we  furnished,  sleeping 
cars  for  German  war  prisoners,  except 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases  where  Array 
doctors  certified  the  need  for  such  cars 
to  move  prisoners  in  serious  physical 
condition.  The  confusion  may  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  on  straight 
trains  of  prisoners,  we  frequently  have 
one  or  more  sleeping  cars  for  the  accom¬ 


modation  of  the  Army  guards,  who  have 
to  sleep  part  of  the  time  and  work  part 
of  the  time  while  in  transit . 

The  redeployment  of  the  armed  forces 
presents  the  most  difllcult  transporta¬ 
tion  problem  of  the  entire  war.  It  is  to 
be  accomplished  not  just  by  itself  but  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  of  other 
military  and  essential  civilian  traffic. 
The  forces  which  we  were  building  up 
in  Europw  over  a  period  of  almost  four 
years  are  to  be  redeployed  in  less  than 
10  months.  In  working  out  the  details  of 
this  most  difficult  problem,  the  railroads 
have  enjoyed  the  thorough-going  co¬ 
operation  both  of  the  armed  forces  and 
of  the  ODT.  It  was  known  before  the 
redeployment  started  that  there  are  not 
enough  sleeping  cars  in  the  country  to 
do  the  job  within  the  time  available,  but 
every  effort  is  being  made  both  by  the 
railroads  and  by  the  government  agen¬ 
cies  concerned,  to  secure  the  maximum 
use  of  equipment  in  getting  the  soldiers 
from  the  ports  to  their  homes,  from 
their  homes  to  the  reassembly  centers, 
and  from  there  to  the  Pacific  ports, 
above  all  promptly,  and  with  as  much 
comfort  as  can  be  ^ovlded  with  facili¬ 
ties  limited  by  the  government’s  other 
needs. 

Yours  very  truly. 


'1 


President 
Association  of  American  Railroads 


A  FEW  HIGHLIGHTS  ON  WHAFS  BEING  DONE 


In  one  night,  31  special  troop  trains 
left  one  ramp,  carrying  2U,U00  sol¬ 
diers  just  hack  from  Europe  to  22 
reception  stations  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try— and  every  soldier  making  more 
than  a  12-hour  trip  rode  in  a  Pull¬ 
man. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  sleeping 
cars  of  all  types  are  available  for 
use  in  special  troop  trains. 

In  an  average  week,  more  than  1,200 
organized  troop  movements  were 
made  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
more  than  700  were  made  in  Pull¬ 
mans  and  500  in  coaches,  for  the 
shorter  trips,  with  no  more  than  one 
in  ten  of  the  coach  trains  making  a 
journey  involving  more  than  one 
night  on  the  train. 

In  April  504.000  troops  were  trans¬ 
ported  hy  rail  in  organized  groups 
of  40  or  more  —  in  May  615,000  — 


in  June  817.000  —  in  July  approx¬ 
imately  1,250,000. 

More  export  freight  has  been  de¬ 
livered  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  than 
ever  before  —  approximately  65  per 
cent  more  than  at  this  time  in  1944. 

In  one  month  this  summer  95,630 
cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
loaded  and  moved  —  the  biggest 
month  ever  recorded. 

In  the  first  thirty  weeks  of  1945, 
more  than  1,500,000  cars  of  grain 
and  grain  products  loaded  and 
moved  —  another  all-time  record. 

Detention  of  cars  hy  shippers  for 
loading  and  unloading  reduced  to 
the  lowest  figure  ever  known, 
through  the  work  of  the  601  local 
Car  EflSciency  Committees  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  thirteen  regional  Ship¬ 
pers’  Advisory  Boards. 
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RADIO 


New  Outlay  for  FM 
Runs  Into  Millions 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  time  U  drawing  very  near 

vdien  newspaper  owners  will 
get  the  official  O.K.  to  place 
their  orders  for  between  $5,* 
000,000  and  $10,000,000  worth  of 
construction  and  equipment  for 
FM  broadcasting  studios  and 
stations. 

Assuming  that  most  of  the  150 
applications  filed  by  publishers 
for  frequency  modulation  oper¬ 
ations  will  qualify  for  approval 
under  the  rules  and  regulations 
being  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
the  newspapers’  investment  in 
radio  is  expected  to  become  an 
important  influence  in  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

The  FM  equipment  figures 
alone,  derived  from  estimates 
of  station  costs  which  range 
from  $20,000  to  $150,000,  pro¬ 
vide  an  incomplete  picture.  In 
many  cases,  they  represent  an 
additional  investment  where  a 
publishing  firm  already  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  AM  broadcasting  oper¬ 
ations  —  several  with  “million 
dollar”  stations. 

Soma  Changes  in  Rules 

As  a  “get  ready-get  set”  sig¬ 
nal  to  FM  applicants,  of  whom 
there  are  now  482  at  the  latest 
count  in  the  pending  file,  the 
FCC  has  just  issued  a  summary 
of  the  rules  it  intends  to  promul¬ 
gate  for  the  operation  of  these 
stations.  Recent  arguments  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  resulted  in 
a  few  changes  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  set  of  proposed  rules. 

The  main  variation  is  that 
the  FCC  has  found  it  advisable 
to  permit  a  greater  number  of 
stations  in  the  eastern  zone  of 
the  U.  S.  (Area  1)  than  else¬ 
where.  To  do  this,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  taken  two  mega¬ 
cycles  between  106  and  108, 
reserved  for  facsimile,  and  as¬ 
signed  them  to  FM.  The  10 
megacycles  between  470  and 
480  remain  available  for  fac¬ 
simile  broadcasting,  but  only 
simplex  operation  of  facsimile 
will  be  permitted  on  any  FM 
channel  during  hours  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  devoted  to  FM 
aural  broadcasting.  Multiplex 
transmission  of  facsimile  and 
aural  broadcast  programs  will 
be  allowed  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

In  most  of  the  Area  1  cities, 
the  new  rules  mean  that  there 
will  be  at  least  as  many  FM 
stations  as  there  are  now  AM 
stations,  probably  50%  more. 
Double  the  number  of  AM  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  allowable  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  six  AM 
stations  now  serve  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  663,000;  in  Albany-'Troy- 
Schenectady,  where  sbc  AM 
stations  now  serve  approximate¬ 
ly  300,000,  and  a  100%  increase 
is  also  possible  in  the  Allen¬ 
town  -  Bethlehem  -  Easton  and 
Harri^urg  districts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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One  other  thing  the  new  niles 
specify  is  that  an  AM  broad¬ 
caster  may  carry  the  same  pro¬ 
grams  on  his  FM  stations.  Com¬ 
missioner  Clifford  J.  Durr,  in  a 
dissenting  paper,  charged  that 
this  “further  enhancea  the  fa¬ 
vored  position  of  the  AM  oper¬ 
ator”  in  that  the  newcomer 
must  bear  the  expense  of  com¬ 
pletely  programming  his  FM 
station  while  the  AM  operator 
can  program  his  FM  station 
without  any  additional  cost. 

Contemplating  the  divided 
audience  which  four  AM  sta¬ 
tions  in  an  eastern  city  now 
draw,  a  publisher-applicant  for 
FM  raised  the  question  the 
other  day  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  when  there  are  10  or  12 
stations  in  the  same  town  and 
only  five  or  six  networks  will 
be  economically  feasible.  It’s 
a  question  that  has  caused  ex¬ 
perienced  broadcasters  to  give  a 
lot  more  attention  to  program¬ 
ming  than  has  been  the  case 
with  AM  stations. 

In  any  event,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  has  put  the  FM 
applicants  on  the  spot  by  giving 
the  “go-ahead”  signal  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  receiving  sets,  and 
there’s  a  rush  on  to  stock  up 
dealers  for  Christmas  sales. 
Since  a  great  many  new  sets 
will  be  combination  AM-FM  re¬ 
ceivers.  the  public  will  be  ready 
for  FM  long  before  station 
owners  are  ready  to  provide 
programs. 

An  FM ^station  in  Sche¬ 
nectady,  WBCA,  which  now 
broadcasts  16  hours  daily  in 
competition  with  the  General 
Electric  Company’s  stations, 
tossed  an  advertising  bombshell 
into  the  trade  this  week  with 
large  copy  saying:  “If  you  buy 
a  new  radio  without  FM  you’ll 
obviously  have  an  obsolete  ra¬ 
dio!”  Outstanding  authorities 
in  the  radio  industry  were 
quoted  on  describing  FM  as 
“radio’s  newest  marvel.”  etc. 

Some  of  the  immediate  FM 
audience  will  be  captured  by 
the  AM-FM  operators  now  on 
the  air.  To  facilitate  the  shift 
of  present  FM  broadcasts  from 
the  42-50  megacycle  range  to 
the  new  frequency  range  of 
88-108  megacycles.  Radio  Engi¬ 
neering  Laboratories  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  WPB  for  permission 
to  produce  a  total  of  30  convert¬ 
ers  for  FM  transmitters  during 
the  fourth  quarter.  There  are 
about  50  FM  stations  which 
would  have  to  change  trans¬ 
mitters.  Broadcasters  expect 
the  FCC  to  set  an  early  dead¬ 
line  for  the  end  of  all  trans¬ 
missions  in  the  old  band. 

FCC  Commissioner  E.  K.  Jett 
discouraged  purchase  of  AM  re¬ 
ceivers  when  he  told  a  radio 
audience  the  other  day  that  “FM 
eventually  will  replace  local 
and  regional  AM  reception  In 


BRINGS  HOME  BAIT 

Photographer  Monroe  Stroecker  oi 
the  Detroit  News  went  out  to 
cover  a  fly  and  bait  casting  con¬ 
test  at  Belle  Isle  and  returned 
with  two  silver  platters  testifying 
that  he.  Mr.  Stroecker.  was  the 
new  notional  plug  casting  cham¬ 
pion  and  national  dry-fly  casting 
chompion.  He  laid  aside  his 
camero  long  enough  to  win  the 
titles. 


the  densely  populated  metro¬ 
politan  areas.’’ 

Coniinned  Flashes 
JUST  before  starting  a  mission 
to  South  America  this  week 
to  set  up  radio  news  bureaus, 
William  F.  Brooks,  NBC  direc¬ 
tor  of  news,  announced  that 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
hereafter  will  air  only  news 
flashes  that  have  been  confirmed 
by  another  source  or  by  the 
network’s  own  news  staff.  It  was 
a  very  timely  rule  and  saved 
NBC  from  going  haywire  on  a 
flash  from  its  own  news  desk 
saying  General  MacArthur  had 
arrived  in  Tokyo  on  Wednesday. 
Delayed  for  confirmation,  the 
flash  was  caught  and  killed  be¬ 
fore  it  went  out  on  the  air. 


Raytheon  Is  Ready 
AN  annual  report  showing  net 
profit  of  $3,419,201 — a  gain  of 
$800,000  over  1944 — revealed  the 
Raytoeon  Manufacturing  Co.  to 
be  in  a  firm  position  as  a  post¬ 
war  producer  of  radio  sets  and 
transmitters.  The  company  has 
total  assets  of  $68,867,071  as  it 
looks  ahead  to  business  in  the 
entire  electronics  field. 


Newspapers  in  Radio 
GORE  PUBLISHING  COM¬ 
PANY  has  applied  for  an  FM 
frequency  for  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  area,  and  McClatchy 


Broadcasting  Company  of  Saen- 
mento,  Calif.,  has  filed  an  ad¬ 
ditional  request  for  an  FM  sta¬ 
tion  to  cover  the  Stockton  area 
.  .  .  Midland  Broadcasting  CW 
pany  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has  bees 
incorporated  by  Morgan  Mur 
phy,  publisher  of  the  Superior 
( Wis. )  Daily  Telegram,  with 
$75,000  capitalization.  .  .  .  Tbt 
Covington  (Ga.)  Newt  has  filed 
for  a  new  standard  broadeait- 
ing  station.  .  .  .  The  Hartfui 
(Conn.)  Timet  station  win 
switch  from  the  Mutual  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  System 
soon.  .  .  .  Central  Newspapen, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Indkn- 
apolis  Star,  has  put  in  a  bid  for 
Omaha’s  WOW,  offering  $1,203,- 
000.  ,  .  .  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C) 
Daily  Advance  and  associated 
interests  are  planning  a  1,000- 
watt  station  with  FM  and  tele 
vision.  .  .  .  Richmond  Newr 
papers,  Inc.,  publishing  the 
Timet-Ditpatch  and  Newt  Lead¬ 
er,  has  been  authorized  to  pur 
chase  WFLA  at  Tampa,  Fla.  for 
$41,340.  .  .  .  Howard  S.  Meighan, 
formerly  of  J.  Walter  ’Ihornpson 
agency  and  later  with  J.  Stirl¬ 
ing  Getchell,  has  been  promoted 
from  eastern  sales  manager  cd 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
to  director  of  station  administra¬ 
tion. 

■ 

AP  Names  Cavagnaro 
General  Sports  Editor 

Robert  J.  Cavagnaro  has  been 
appointed  general  sports  editor 
of  Associated  Press,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New 
York,  it  was  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week  by  Execu- 
tive  Director 
Kent  Cooper. 

Cavagnaro  has 
been  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  divi¬ 
sion  of  AP,  with 
offices  in  Den¬ 
ver.  He  will  un¬ 
dertake  his  new 
duties  Oct.  1. 

Orlo  L.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  whom  Cavagnaro  is  re¬ 
placing,  has  resigned  to  accept 
an  executive  position  with  the 
U.  S.  Trotting  Association.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  who  leaves  Sept.  1,  hii 
been  with  AP  for  18  years.  He 
became  general  sports  editor  In 
1943. 

Cavagnaro  joined  AP  in  Ner 
ark,  N,  J.  in  1930  and  was  e 
member  of  the  New  York  sports 
staff  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  executive  representative  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  before  going  to 
Denver. 
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RCA’s  role  in  RADAR 


The  story  of  Radar — the  magic  beam  that  enabled 
the  United  States  Navy  to  sink  a  Jap  battleship 
eight  miles  away  at  night  .  .  .  that  helped  save 
England  in  her  darkest  hours  by  detecting  enemy 
planes  .  .  .  that  automatically  aims  guns  and  detects 
submarines  .  .  .  this  whole  story  is  now  officially  released. 

RCA  takes  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development,  the  Army  and  Navy  re¬ 
search  laboratories  and  all  other  elements  of  the  radio  industry 
for  their  splendid  work  in  so  perfecting  Radar  that  it  became 
one  of  our  most  powerful  weapons  in  winning  the  war. 

Radar’s  contributions  in  peacetime  will  be  equally  as  great ...  in 
making  private  and  commercial  flying  even  safer  ...  in  detecting 
obstacles  at  sea  .  .  .  and  in  hundreds  of  other  ways  yet  to  be  discovered. 


As  for  our  part  in  this  great  effort,  we  here  fist  the  major  developments  in  Radar  matle  by  RCA 


1932— RCA  Laboratories  originated  micro-wave  equipment, 
which  later  was  used  in  successful  radar  experiments. 

1934 —  Echoes  were  obtained  with  micro-wave  equipment 
set  up  near  Sandy  Hook.  This  experiment  showed  for  the 
first  time  the  potentialities  of  micro-wave  radar. 

1935 —  An  experimental  micro-wave  pulse  radar  system  was 
developed  by  RCA  Laboratories.  It  was  demonstrated  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  1936. 

1936 —  A  lower  froquoncy  high  power  rodew  woe  supplied  to 
the  Army  by  RCA. 

1937—  RCA  micro-wave  radar  was  used  to  scan  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  skyline  with  cathode  ray  indication  essentially  the 
same  used  in  today's  newest  radar  sets. 

1937 —  RCA  developed  an  airborne  pulse  radar.  This  equip¬ 
ment  operated  very  satisfactorily  for  detecting  obstacles  such 
as  mountains,  and  was  also  invaluable  as  an  altimeter.  It 
was  demonstrated  to  the  Army  and  Navy  in  1937,  and  at 
their  request  was  classified  as  "secret.” 

1938—  RCA  started  development  of  a  practical  altimeter 
employing  FM  principles.  This  and  the  RCA  pulse  altimeter 
later  became  standard  equipment  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
the  British.  A  large  quantity  of  altimeters  of  these  types  have 
been  manufactured  for  controlling  the  height  of  paratroop 
planes  at  the  time  of  jumping,  for  use  in  bombing  enemy 
ships,  and  for  other  military  purposes. 

1938>9 — RCA  Victor  manufaclurod  tha  flrtl  radar  oquipmoni 
purchatod  by  Iho  Navy. 

1939— 40 — Twenty  high-power  sets,  based  on  the  Navy’s 
design,  were  developed  and  installed  by  RCA  Victor  in  the 
Navy’s  important  vessels. 

1940—  RCA  developed  and  built  radar  apparatus  which  was 
especially  suited  for  use  on  destroyers,  and  apparatus  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  submarines.  These  equipments  were 
among  the  earliest  procured  by  the  Navy,  and  have  proved 
very  successful. 


1940—  Experience  in  the  manufacture  of  vacuum  tubes 
made  it  possible  for  RCA  Victor  to  be  the  first  and  only 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  to  produce  a  radar  tube 
developed  in  England.  RCA  also  produces  many  other  types 
of  radar  tubes,  including  the  cathode  ray  tubes  of  which  RCA 
is  largest  manufacturer  in  the  world.  RCA’s  unchallenged 
leadership  in  cathode  ray  tubes  for  radar  was  made  possible 
by  extensive  developments  in  television,  since  television,  too, 
requires  high  quality  cathode  ray  tubes. 

1941—  RCA  Victor  supplied  receivers  and  indicators  for  the 
type  of  radar  then  used  by  the  Army. 

1942—  Loran,  a  system  of  long-range  navigation,  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  several  firms,  but  difficulties  were  encountered 
because  of  size  and  weight  of  the  receiver.  In  1942  RCA 
Laboratories  undertook  the  design  of  a  simplified,  compact 
receiver,  and  achieved  such  success  that  large  quantities  were 
ordered  from  RCA  Victor  and  from  other  firms  instrucred 
in  RCA’s  design,  and  other  types  were  discontinued. 

Some  of  RCA  developments  are  of  major  importance  in  de¬ 
velopments  of  ocher  concerns  engaged  in  radar  manufacture. 

RCA  gave  complete  design  and  instruction  to  other  firms 
in  altimeters,  tail  warning  devices,  bombing  devices,  tubes, 
Loran  receivers  and  other  radar  equipment  designed  and 
developed  by  RCA. 

Several  hundred  RCA  specialists  were  abroad  during  the 
war  servicing  radar  and  communication  services  for  Army  and 
Navy  equipment  made  by  RCA  and  other  firms. 

RCA  was  represented  on  the  National  Defense  Research 
Committee  and  on  other  government  technical  committees 
on  war  activities. 

RCA  engineers  have  been  loaned  to  government  labora¬ 
tories  for  special  radar  projects. 

RCA  has  co-operated  with  England  in  radar  projects. 
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Reconversion,  Jobs 
Now  in  the  ‘If’  Stage 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

SUCCESS  or  failure — the  latter 

is  far  from  a  remote  possi¬ 
bility,  despite  government  as¬ 
sistance — of  national  reconver¬ 
sion  is  dependent  upon  individ¬ 
ual  social  and  economic  security. 
Newspaper  Help  Wanted  and 
Situation  Wanted  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  serving  both  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe,  is  the 
greatest  existing  facility  for  the 
accomplishment  of  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

Two  factors  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  viewing  the  rise  in 
unemployment  now  and  in  the 
immediate  future.  First,  the 
possibility  of  job  opportunities 
which  will  depend  upon  private 
industry,  aided  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  via  lifting  of  controls  on 
materials,  price  adjustments,  etc. 
Secondly,  and  of  equal  urgency, 
is  the  re-employment  of  dis¬ 
located  war  workers.  Returning 
veterans  are  in  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory. 

Neither  of  these  contributing 
factors  of  reconversion  can  be 
successful  by  itself — each  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  other. 

A  logical  “starting  point”  or 
“key  of  the  situation,”  recog¬ 
nize  by  government  and  indus¬ 
try  alike,  is  real  not  synthetic 
income.  Classified  advertising, 
through  the  employment  classi¬ 
fications,  is  the  logical  facility 
to  recruit  manpower;  direct 
skilled  workers  to  specific  trades 
and  endeavors;  and  to  offer 
talent  and  ability  in  return  for 
gainful  employment.  Govern¬ 
ment  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  is  at  best  synthetic,  rather 
than  genuine. 

With  Congress  about  to  re¬ 
convene.  various  Senate  and 
House  committees  are  meeting 
for  hearings  and  discussions  on 
“full  employment”  legislation. 
Basically,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  President  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  yearly  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  jobs  needed  and  the 
number  likely  to  be  available. 
If  private  enterprise  could  not 
furnish  the  jobs,  a  public  works 
program  would  be  required  to 
fill  the  gap. 

Such  a  federal  works  pro¬ 
gram  would  provide  either  jobs 
or  unemployment  compensation, 
reported  to  be  $25  a  week,  for  a 
limited  number  of  weeks.  Rumor 
has  it  that  a  “national  budget” 
would  have  to  be  raised  to 
initiate  a  necessary  reserve  and 
inaugural  operating  cost.  It  is 
explained  that  many  states  do 
not  have  existing  compensations 
equal  to  the  established  $25  a 
week,  and  that  the  difference 
would  be  met  by  the  federal 
government. 

In  the  compilation  of  both  the 
President’s  estimate  of  required 
jobs  and  industry’s  apprai^  of 
available  jobs,  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  could  well  be 
employed,  at  local  as  well  as 
national  levels.  The  1,700  classi¬ 


fied  advertising  managers  of 
daily  newspapers,  in  constant 
contact  with  key  industries, 
could  serve  as  an  established 
fact-finding  group. 

Likewise,  Help  Wanted  and 
Situation  Wanted  could  be  an 
expedient  control  in  doling  out 
weekly  gratuities,  disguised  as 
“unemployment  compensation.” 

Reports  out  of  Washington 
that  a  new  labor  post,  with  the 
status  of  Cabinet  membership, 
will  sponsor  and  use  existing 
job-finding  government  bureaus 
add  to  the  threats  of  repeated 
trial-and-error  manpower  con¬ 
trols. 

The  anticipated  “full  employ¬ 
ment”  legislation  promises  to  be 
a  highly  controversial  subject  in 
Congress.  Supporters  of  the 
measure  state  that  it  will  be 
presented  “without  change.” 
Chairman  Manasco  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Executive  Ex¬ 
penditures  declared  the  bill 
“vague  and  unrealistic.”  One 
point  he  emphasized  was  that 
"the  members  of  my  committee 
can’t  figure  out  from  this  bill 
right  now  where  the  money 
will  come  from.” 

Reconversion’s  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  depends  upon  a  job  for 
everyone  willing  to  work.  For 
centuries,  newspaper  classified 
advertising  has  been  .securing 
employment  for  workers.  In 
peace  as  in  war,  it  is  a  proven 
institution. 

New  Ad  Policy 

PHOENIX,  Ariz.,  Aug.  19— In  a 

move  designed  to  improve  ser¬ 
vice  to  readers  and  advertisers 
and  to  avoid  confusion,  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette 
has  adopted  the  policy  that  only 
advertisements  of  individuals 
seeking  employment  will  appear 
in  Situations  Wanted,  Lee  Hover, 
classified  manager,  announced. 

All  commercial,  contractor  or 
service  businesses  who  have 
been  using  the  Situations  list¬ 
ings  will  be  requested  to  run 
their  ads  in  the  Business  Direc¬ 
tory  section. 

■ 

Dailies  Raise  $50,000 
For  Shut-ins'  Club 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Aug.  27 — 
Support  by  all  three  San  Diego 
dailies,  the  Tribune-Sun,  Union 
and  Journal,  has  resulted  in 
successful  culmination  of  a  $50,- 
000  fund-raising  campaign  for  a 
postwar  clubhouse  to  benefit 
physically  handicapped  veterans. 

’The  newspaper  took  over 
leadership  of  the  drive  when 
the  Indoor  Sports  Club,  an  or¬ 
ganization  ot  shut-ins,  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  such  a  club¬ 
house  might  be  realized  but 
appeared  uncertain  as  to  how 
the  money  could  be  raised.  A 
public  subscription  campaign 
conducted  through  the  news¬ 
papers  proved  successful. 
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Sales  Clubs  to  Meet 
On  National  Hookup 

The  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Federation  of 
Sales  Executives  and  other  mar¬ 
keting  groups,  will  hold  the  first 
annual  marketing  rally  in  New 
York  on  a  nation-wide  scale' 
this  fall. 

Meetings  will  be  broadcast  to 
the  200  advertising  clubs  and 
100  or  more  sales  executives’ 
clubs  in  the  country. 

The  rally,  a  series  of  six  Mon¬ 
day  sessions,  from  Oct.  22  to 
Nov.  26,  will  have  top  manage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  local  retailers 
among  the  speakers,  the  Club 
reports.  The  first  and  final  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  all-day  affairs  clos¬ 
ing  with  banquets. 

Greater  distribution  of  con¬ 
sumer  products  to  create  more 
employment  will  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  sessions. 

■ 

Minneapolis  Papers 
Print  Guide  for  Vets 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  27 — 
Distribution  of  a  new  booklet 
guide  for  veterans,  published  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune  as  a  public  service, 
entitled  “Welcome  Home  Minne¬ 
sota  Yanks”  has  begun. 

The  20-page  booklet  makes  no 
attempt  to  explain  the  veterans' 
benefits  and  rights,  but  provides 
a  handy  pocket  guide  to  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  organizations  best 
equipped  to  handle  the  veterans’ 
problems.  All  veterans  services 
and  organizations  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  area,  civic  and  commerce 
groups.  Fort  Snelling  and  the 
ing  with  banquets;  the  interven¬ 
ter  are  supplied  with  the  book. 


Continuous 
Performance 
In  Movie  Guide 

On  Sept.  1,  Loew’s  Movie 
Guide,  a  daily  newspaper  di¬ 
rectory  of  the  complete  Loew’i 
Theatres  New  York  circuit 
completes  its  fifth  year  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

After  long  preparation  and 
planning,  its  initial  appearance 
marked  the  first  time,  in  New 
York,  that  neighborhood  thea¬ 
tre  advertising  was  put  on  i 
regular  schedule  and  that  the 
daily  newspaper  became  the 
key  medium  of  promotion. 

The  idea  of  such  a  directory 
— or  Movie  Guide — was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Oscar  A.  Doob, 
Loew’s  advertising  and  publicity 
director,  and  developed  by  hk 
associate.  Ernest  Emerling. 
Thousands  of  billboard  and 
“snipe”  locations,  and  the  1,- 
000,000-circulation  Loew’s  Week¬ 
ly,  were  supplanted  by  the 
newspaper  campaign.  Since 
then,  Loew’s  Movie  Guide  ^ 
become  a  daily  reading  habit 
with  some  6  or  7  million  New 
Yorkers, 

The  format  of  Loew’s  Movie 
Guide  has  been  copied  by  scorei 
of  circuits  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  even  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  advertising  habits  of 
other  New  York  neighborhood 
theatres,  both  circuits  and  inde¬ 
pendents,  were  changed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Loew  lead.  Close  to 
100,000  lines  of  space  per  year, 
per  paper.  Is  used  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  $400,000  per  year. 

The  71  Loew’s  theatres  are 
included  in  the  daily  Guide, 
which  appears  in  the  Herald 
Tribune,  News,  Mirror,  Sun, 
World-Telegram,  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  and  Post.  An  abbreviated 
edition  appears  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  the  Bronx  Home 
News.  Continuity  is  maintained 
seven  days  weekly,  with  space 
being  tripled  on  Thursday. 

■ 

Reopens  Circulation 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Preu 
has  announced  reopening  of  its 
subscription  lists.  Circulation 
was  frozen  a  year  ago.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  by  C.  E.  Broughton, 
president,  said  the  daily  has 
“labored  incessantly”  to  save 
paper,  and  now  has  sufficient 
stock  to  accept  nf>”’  etihccrilv>rA. 
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AIR  POWER 

We’ve  Got  It— Shall  We  Keep  It? 


Air  power  proved  the  deciding  factor  in  defeating  Germany,  admits 
the  captured  German  general  Von  Rundstedt.  It  has  played  perhaps 
an  even  bigger  part  in  the  crushing  of  Japan.  There  is  no  question 
that  air  power  is  vital  to  the  future  security  of  the  nation. 

These  facts  arouse  searching  questions  among  thoughtful  Americans: 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Now  that  .we  have  achieved  air  supremacy, 
is  it  going  to  be  easy  to  retain  it  in  the 
future? 

No.  We  can  lose  our  air  edge  unless  new 
and  better  aircraft  equipment  is  constantly 
being  designed  and  produced.  This  requires 
a  complex  development  cycle  of  many  steps, 
all  taking  time,  skill  and  effort. 

• 

What  are  the  steps? 

Army  and  Navy  outline  requirements.  The 
aircraft  industry,  applying  the  results  of  con¬ 
tinuing  research,  designs  prototypes.  Army 
and  Navy  test  and  prove  them.  Industry 
makes  further  refinements.  Then  follows  a 
production  run  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
permit  of  adequate  testing  by  tactical  units, 
with  further  refinements  to  follow.  Only 
then  is  the  equipment  proven,  ready  for 
mass  production  in  an  emergency. 


Q  How  much  of  the  aircraft  job  was  done  by 
the  basic  aircraft  industry  itself? 

All  the  designing  and  developing.  Up  to 
1942,  all  the  production  of  airframes  and  pro¬ 
pellers  and  98%  of  engines.  Since  then,  over 
nine  tenths  of  the  propellers  and  engines. 
The  rest  were  built  by  auxiliary  producers. 

• 

Q  How  quickly  did  the  auxiliary  producers 
get  into  full  production? 

Eighteen  months  to  two  years. 


Q 


With  our  accumulated  knowledge  and 
experience,  could  we,  in  case  of  future 
emergency,  shorten  that  development  and 
production  cycle? 


A  Possibly,  but  as  performance  goes  up,  it 
takes  more  engineering  skill,  more  time, 
more  money  than  ever. 


How  much  time  does  this  involve? 

At  least  five  years.  , 

Does  that  mean  that  the  first-line  equipment 
with  which  we  won  air  superiority  was 
actually  under  development  before  the  war 
began  ? 

Yes.  As  typical  examples,  the  Hamilton 
Standard  Hydromatic  propeller  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  1935,  the  Pratt  Whitney  Double 
Wasp  engine  in  1937,  the  Vought  Corsair 
fighter  in  1938,  the  original  Sikorsky  heli¬ 
copter  in  1938. 


Q  What  is  the  American  aircraft  industry 
doing  to  keep  ahead? 

It  is  well  along  in  the  development  of  radi¬ 
cally  advanced  equipment. 

Q  What  are  foreign  countries  doing? 

^  Exactly  the  same  thing. 

Q  Who  will  command  the  air  in  1950? 

The  nation  with  the  strongest  and  most 
technically  competent  aircraft  industry,  the 
most  effective  air  force,  the  most  efficient  air 
line  system,  the  most  air-wise  public. 


★ 

UNITED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 


EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  A. 


PRATT  &  WHITNEY  ENGINES  •  HAMILTON  STANDARD  PROPELLERS  •  CHANCE  VOUGHT  AIRPLANES  .  SIKORSKY  HELICOPTERS 
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Ad  Council  Asks 
Advertisers'  Aid 
In  Reconversion 

Although  the  war’s  end  ter¬ 
minated  the  need  for  many  im¬ 
portant  information  programs, 
urgent  problems  still  exist  that 
require  public  understanding 
and  cooperation  if  the  nation  is 
to  negotiate  speedily  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  reconversion  period, 
the  War  Advertising  Council 
asserted  this  week,  following 
the  first  meeting  of  its  board  of 
directors  since  Japan’s  sur¬ 
render. 

“Several  months  ago  the 
Council  charted  its  future 
course  in  terms  of  public  service 
needs  covering  three  different 
time  periods — the  war  period, 
the  reconversion  period  and  the 
postwar  period,”  said  Paul  B. 
West,  acting  diairman. 

Problems  Continue 

“’The  first  of  these  periods 
has  ended.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
such  campaigns  as  the  Enemy 
Japan,  Loose  Talk,  U.  S.  In¬ 
fantry,  Wac  and  Wave  recruit¬ 
ing.  ’liie  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  media  which  supported 
these  and  numerous  other  home 
front  campaigns  to  the  extent 
of  over  one  billion  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  their  record  of  public 
service. 

“As  we  move  into  the  recon¬ 
version  period,  we  are  conscious 
that  not  all  of  the  problems 
facing  the  American  people  dis- 
aiH>eared  Aug.  15. 

“It  is  essential,  for  example, 
that  we  continue  our  fight 
against  infiation.  It  is  essential 
that  we  keep  our  mdfchant  ships 
manned.  Even  though  controls 
are  relaxed,  our  paper,  fats  and 
tin  supplies  will  not  return  to 
anything  resembling  normalcy 
for  many  months  to  come.  Our 
civilian  hospitals  need  nurses 
urgently.  We  must  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  Victory  Loan 
and  National  War  Fund  needs 
this  fall.  The  re-entry  into  civil¬ 
ian  life  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  discharged  veterans  poses  an¬ 
other  challenge. 

“All  of  these  problems  need 
the  power  and  unique  ability  of 
advertising  to  create  public  un¬ 
derstanding.  As  long  as  these 
needs  exist,  the  Council  urges 
advertisers  and  media  to  con¬ 
tinue  supporting  the  campaigns 
mentioned,  thus  carrying  on  the 
vital  public  service  Job  which 
was  performed  so  well  during 
the  war  years. 

‘“There  will  be  no  clear-cut 
line  between  the  reconversion 
and  postwar  periods.  The  Coun¬ 
cil,  however,  has  laid  plans  to 
bridge  this  gap  through  the  re¬ 
cently  announced  postwar  public 
service  program  for  business. 

“This  plan  envisions  a  contin¬ 
uing  ne^  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  organized  system  for  chan¬ 
neling  information  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

“The  postwar  proposal,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  various  spon¬ 
soring  groups  which  support  the 
Council,  will  be  announced  in 
the  near  future.” 


No  Scandinavian  Paper 
Until  June,  1946 

continued  from  page  7 

from  their  short  coal  supply, 
will  be  enabled  now  to  increase 
their  newsprint  output  12  to 
15,000  tons  by  Dec.  31,  and  thus 
to  give  France,  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land  additional  allotments. 
Swedish  newspaper  publishers 
expressed  the  hope  that  through 
conservation  measures  they 
would  be  able  to  save  20.000  ad¬ 
ditional  tons  before  next  July. 

“It  seems  the  total  Swedish  ex¬ 
ports  for  1945  will  amount  to 
around  80,000  metric  tons.”  said 
Colonel  Steinman.  “Their  ex¬ 
ports  during  the  first  six  months 
this  year  were  41,500  tons,  and 
they  expect  to  export  about 
38,000  more  tons  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  year. 

“Therefore,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  we  can  expect  much 
newsprint  from  Scandinavian 
sources  of  supply  until  the.  mid¬ 
dle  of  next  year,  maybe  by  June 
1.” 

Valuable  Data  Obtained 

Colonel  Steinman  said  the 
visit  of  the  U.  S.  mission  had 
been  timely  and  resulted  in  the 
procurement  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  as  well  as  additional  ton¬ 
nage  for  liberated  countries 
which  operates  in  relief  of  the 
North  American  pool.  Every¬ 
where,  he  added,  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  courteously  re¬ 
ceived  and  accorded  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  gain  full  and  free 
information.  Expenses  of  the 
mission  were  borne  by  individual 
members*  of  the  group,  except 
for  portions  of  plane  transpor¬ 
tation  made  available  through 
offices  of  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division. 

Another  member  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Slocum,  deferred  to 
Colonel  Steinman  in  point  of 
any  official  statements  emanating 
from  the  overseas  delegation, 
pointing  out  the  Lancastrian 
headed  the  tour.  But  in  his  own 
paper,  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Slocum 
was  interviewed  to  the  extent 
of  two  columns  in  editions  of 
August  28  under  the  heading 
“Coal  Most  Urgent  Need  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Men  on  Newsprint  Mis¬ 
sion  Find.” 

Speaking  in  generalities  con¬ 
cerning  the  newsprint  situation, 
Mr.  Slocum  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing:  “the  world  supply  of  news¬ 
print  is  a  major  concern,  not 
alone  for  the  newspapers,  but 
for  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  world.  To  most  persons 
a  roll  of  newsprint  paper  is  just 
that,  but  actually  it  is  the  basis 
of  a  worldwide  source  of  in¬ 
formation  and  communication. 
From  it  will  come  the  inter- 
diange  of  ideas  which  can  re¬ 
make  the  world.  It  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  rise  and  fall  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  re-education  of 
nations,  the  rebirth  of  business 
and  commerce  and  affect  the 
daily  life  of  millions  of  people.” 

Yet  important  as  newsprint  is, 
continued  Mr.  Slocum,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  how  utterly 
vital  coal  can  be. 

“Everywhere  we  went,”  he 
continue,  “and  everyone  we 
talked  with  about  the  problems 


of  Europe  spoke  of  coal,  whether 
they  were  government  miniaters 
or  ambassadors,  army  officers, 
business  men,  hotel  porters  or 
just  plain  citizens. 

“It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
coal  for  personal  comfort.  Eu¬ 
rope  cannot  revive  without  mak¬ 
ing  goods,  and  you  can’t  make 
goods  without  the  coal  to  fur¬ 
nish  power  for  the  machines. 
And  men  and  women  won’t  work 
unless  their  earnings  will  buy 
goods  and  they  have  at  least 
a  degree  of  comfort.  ’The  people 
of  Europe  are  talking  more  of 
coal  than  of  food.” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher’s  rep¬ 
resentative,  Mr.  Slocum  add^ 
that  coal  is  equally  vital  to 
added  newsprint  production.  Re¬ 
peatedly  the  mission  found  that 
more  newsprint  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  if  more  coal  were  pro¬ 
vided. 

Mr.  Slocum  said  the  mission 
celebrated  V-J  Day  by  prowling 
through  Hitler’s  office  in  the 
ruins  of  Berlin  and  getting  pieces 
of  his  desk  as  souvenirs.  He  be¬ 
lieves  Hitler  is  dead.  Among  his 
impressions  of  Germany  was  this 
one: 

“One  result  of  the  absence  of 
newspapers  in  Germany  is  the 
public  bulletin  board.  On  walls 
left  standing,  people  write  their 
new  addresses  and  messages  for 
relatives  or  friends.  ’They  also 
advertise  their  things  they  may 
have  to  barter  or  things  they 
want.” 

In  Berlin  also  the  mission  vis¬ 
ited  the  “swanky”  press  club 
set  up  in  the  erstwhile  home  of 
Walther  Funk,  one-time  Hitler 
economic  minister,  now  awaiting 
trial  at  Nuremburg. 

France,  said  Mr.  Slocum,  is  in 
a  state  of  complete  apathy,  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  to  happen. 
Holland  struck  members  of  the 
mission  as  the  most  misused 
country  in  Europe.  ’The  Dutch 
took  a  lot  of  punishment;  Nor¬ 
way  was  very  bad,  too,  with 
Belgium  a  little  better  off. 

Black  markets  are  flourishing 
in  Europe,  it  was  observed  and 
currency  values  have  fallen. 
Cigarettes  are  the  best  currency 
all  through  wartorn  Europe, 
with  the  Russians  buying 
watches  they  can  take  home. 
GI’s  in  Europe  talk  mostly  of 
two  things:  the  desire  to  get 
home  and  the  fact  we  are  not 
tough  enough  with  the  Germans. 
■ 

Woodlock,  Wall  Street 
Journal  Writer,  Dies 

Thomas  Francis  Woodlock,  78, 
onetime  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  more  recently  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Journal’s  column 
“Thinking  It  Over,”  died  Aug. 
26  in  his  apartment  in  New  York. 

Born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Mr. 
Woodlock  entered  journalism  as 
a  free  lance  writer  in  1890  in 
London.  He  came  to  the  U.  S. 
two  years  later  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Journal  as  a  general 
reporter.  He  was  editor  of  the 
publication  from  1902  to  1905. 

Known  as  “the  Philosopher  of 
Wall  Street,”  Mr.  Woodlock  was 
the  author  of  several  books.  For 
a  few  years  he  wrote  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  for  the  ffew  York  Sun. 
Under  President  Coolidge  he  was 
a  member. of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 


Newark  Racing 
Crusade  Brings 
$800,000  Suit 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  30— A 
libel  suit  for  $800,000,  a  personal 
attack  by  Governor  Walter  Edge 
of  New  Jersey,  and  threats  base 
been  harvested  so  far  by  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  In*  a  fight 
against  actions  by  the  N,  J,  State 
Racing  Commission. 

’The  newspaper  so  far  has 
forced  the  racing  commission  to 
ban  Lou  Smith,  who  controls  the 
Rockingham  track  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  from  connection  with  the 
Monmouth  Jockey  club  which 
has  been  given  a  state  license 
for  a  track  near  Long  Branch, 

’The  battle  is  still  continuing, 
with  S.  I.  Newhouse,  owner  of 
the  Star-Ledger,  backing  Editor 
Philip  Hochstein  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  ’The  newspaper  stated  in 
a  Page  One  editorial  that  while 
it  backed  strongly  the  campaign 
to  legalize  racing,  “now  we  are 
vigorously  opposing  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  community  and  political 
life  through  sinister  racing  in¬ 
fluences.” 

Names  well  known  in  politics 
and  labor  racketeering  ban 
bobbed  up  in  the  fight.  When  the 
paper  called  on  Governor  Edge 
to  inquire  into  racing  affairs,  the  ] 
Governor  issued  a  statement  at¬ 
tacking  the  newspaper  as  being 
far  removed  from  the  track  site, 
and  one  spending  most  of  its 
time  “defending  libel  suits.” 

The  newspaper  replied  that  it 
failed  to  see  why  location  of  its 
printing  plant  made  any  differ 
ence  with  the  facts  about  loca^ 
ing  a  race  track  near  Rutgers 
University,  and  as  for  libel,  in  10 
years  the  paper  has  had  but  one 
verdict  against  it,  and  that  is 
being  appealed  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  in  the  jury. 

That  was  promptly  followed 
by  the  filing  of  a  suit  for  $800,- 
000  against  the  Star-Ledger  by 
Smith,  who  asked  $100,000  on 
each  of  eight  alleged  counts  of 
libel.  His  counsel  is  John  J. 
Quinn,  personal  attorney  for 
Jersey  City’s  Mayor  Hague. 

The  Star-Ledger  prints  a  long 
editorial  saying  that  Hochsteis 
had  been  warned  he  was  “on 
dangerous  toes”;  and  that  the 
paper  would  be  in  “serious  trov- 
ble”  unless  it  forgot  about  the 
racetrack  matter. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPINGl 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


IHOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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There’s  plenty  of  excitement  in 
lonely  Pacific  outposts  when  the 
curious  craft  shown  here  heaves 
over  the  horizon. 

It’s  officially  a  BRL  (Barge,  Re¬ 
frigerated,  Large).  Built  of  con¬ 
crete,  265  feet  long,  it  cost  a  million 
doUars.  And  it’s  worth  every  penny 
of  that  to  lonely  American  hoys 
who  are  fed  up  with  alphabet  ra¬ 
tions,  however  nutritious. 

Each  BRL  (the  Army  operates 
three)  is  a  floating  refrigerator  and 
food  factory.  It  carries  1500  tons  of 
frozen  meat,  500  tons  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  eggs,  cheese  and  milk.  And 
a  big  ice  cream  freezer. 


The  machine  can  make  500  gal¬ 
lons  of  ice  cream  a  day— with  stor¬ 
age  space  for  1500  gallons  more. 
Can  you  imagine  a  greater  tonic  to 
body  and  spirit  than  real  ice  cream 
served  in  steaming  jungles  or  on 
hard- won  beachheads?  It’s  a  touch 
of  home  as  well  as  a  valuable  food. 
Many  tons  of  the  powdered  ice 
cream  mix  that  makes  this  possible 
are  furnished  by  National  Dairy. 

Meantime,  back  home.  National 
Dairy  Laboratories  keep  working 
to  bring  to  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike— in  newer,  better  forms— all 
the  health  inherent  in  milk- 
nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  .  ,  .  as  a  base 
for  the  development  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  materials  ...  as  a  source 
of  health  and  enduring  progress  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  toums  and 
cities  of  America. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

German  Camera 
Invasion  Fear 
Held  Groundless 

By  Jack  Pric* 

Some  folks  in  the  photographic 
business  are  concerned  about 
the  possible  rise  of  German 
manufacturers  of  photographic 
materials  to  former  powerful 
status.  It  may  be  that  Germans 
have  developed  some  devices 
that  have  hitherto  been  kept 
secret  but  it  is  our  belief  they 
will  never  again  become  a  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  the  American 
manufacturers  of  photographic 
equipment 

Our  comment  is  based  on  an 
opinion  sent  to  us  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  American  con¬ 
cern.  The  writer  wishes  to  keep 
his  identity  unknown  for  the 
present.  He  states: 

"The  threat  of  Germany's  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment  industry  is 
again  rising,  A  large  part  of  the 
manufacturing  facilities  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  virtually  untouched 
by  our  bombs  and  artillery.  And 
despite  our  occupational  forces, 
the  plans  of  our  politicians,  the 
anti-Germanic  feelings  of  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations — 
despite  everything,  the  Germans 
are  smart  businessmen  and  I'll 
bet  they'll  find  a  way  to  put 
their  products  back  on  the 
market." 

Silly  to  Worry 

If  that  is  the  only  reason  for 
worrying,  we  think  it  silly.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  fine  Amer¬ 
ican  equipment  being  developed 
to  such  a  present  high  degree 
was  the  progress  the  Germans 
made  in  producing  cameras  and 
lenses.  That  competition  was 
their  undoing.  However,  the  in¬ 
teresting  information  in  the  let¬ 
ter  is  the  analysis  of  German- 
made  equipment  which  should, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  insure 
the  supremacy  of  the  products 
of  certain  American  manufac¬ 
turers.  We  say  certain  manu¬ 
facturers.  because  there  will  be 
those  who,  in  their  desire  to 
reap  quick  profits,  will  produce 
items  that  will  not  be  substan¬ 
tial.  However,  we  need  not 
worry  about  the  products  of  the 
recognized  American  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  been  making 
excellent  cameras,  lenses  and 
accessories. 

Here  is  another  excerpt  from 
the  letter:  "The  German  cam¬ 
eras  are  largely  handmade  and 
lack  uniformity.  There  have 
been  many  fine  German  cam¬ 
eras,  but  you  know  that  a  part 
made  for  one  German  camera 
is  seldom  readily  interchange¬ 
able  with  another.  German 
cameras,  when  taken  apart,  are 
often  full  of  metal,  wooden  and 
paper  shims  to  make  them  fit 
tightly.  Is  that  good?  And  Ger¬ 
man  lenses — well,  we  used  to 
buy  German  lenses.  There  were 
many  good  ones,  some  excep¬ 
tion^.  But  too  many  were  not 
only  ordinary,  but  definitely  on 
the  poor  side.  They,  too,  lacked 
uniformity." 
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NOT  ALWAYS  'HELL' 

Harry  Lederhondler.  former  Acme 
cameraman  now  a  U.  S.  Nary 
photographer.  “adopted"  this 
small  native  on  one  of  the  Pacific 
islands  invaded  by  the  Allies. 


We  should  consider  only  that 
the  writer  of  that  letter  made  a 
thorough  research  of  German 
equipment  and  presented  facts 
which  will  help  our  cameramen 
when  deciding  upon  the  make 
of  cameras  and  lenses  they  will 
use  in  the  postwar  period.  The 
facts  presented  plus  the  records 
of  achievements  of  American 
manufacturers  during  the  war 
will  be  the  best  protection  from 
any  Germanic  invasion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  markets.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  American  concerns  have 
produced  better  lenses,  cameras 
and  other  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  than  the  Germans  ever 
did.  We  are  not  waving  the  flag, 
but  we  recommend  that  our 
photographers  obtain  equip¬ 
ment  from  American  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Photographers  Set  Pace 

The  records  established  by 
our  military  photographers  and 
the  extraordinary  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  American  newspaper 
photographers  who  have  cov¬ 
ered  ^e  war  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  definitely  prove  that 
American  cameras  and  lenses 
have  done  a  superior  job.  The 
probabilities  are  that  American 
manufacturers  will  make  more 
improvements  as  they  increase 
production. 

We  have  interviewed  many 
war  photographers  and  the  con¬ 
sensus  is  that  the  American 
cameras  and  lenses  have  done 
a  better  job  than  any  foreign 
make.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  the  leading  war  photogra¬ 
phers  have  voiced  the  opinion 
that  the  foreign  news  photog¬ 
raphers  will  adopt  our  style  of 
coverage  along  with  our  type  of 
equipment  as  soon  as  such  equip¬ 
ment  becomes  available  to  them. 

We  might  add  that  American 
manufacturers  give  considerable 
attention  to  the  ideas  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cameramen  before  produc¬ 
ing  new  equipment.  And  again 
we  point  out  that  the  American 
newspaper  photographers  set 
the  pace. 


Praise  for  Coast  Guard 
THE  photographic  department 

of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  done  an 
extraordinary  job  during  the 
war,  considering  how  few  men 
they  had  on  the  staff  and  the 
lipiited  facilities  used.  The  staff 
rose  from  a  corporal's  guard  to 
about  200.  This  number  included 
the  inside  operators. 

The  headquarters  plant  of  the 
photo  section  is  not  larger  than 
the  plant  of  an  average  large 
city  newspaper.  The  main  room 
is  a  combination  studio  and  pro¬ 
jection  room  and  Is  fitted  with 
several  banks  of  fluorescent 
tubes  and  other  types  of  light¬ 
ing.  Adjoining  this  room  is  one 
used  for  camera  repairs,  copy¬ 
ing,  and  supplies.  A  small  chem¬ 
ical  mixing  room  which  is  also 
used  for  drying  negatives  and 
prints  is  also  connected  to  the 
main  studio.  The  office  is  open 
and  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the 
combination  studio  and  projec¬ 
tion  room  since  there  are  no 
partitions  dividing  it  apart. 

There  are  only  two  printing 
and  one  developing  rooms.  The 
developing  room  is  about  8  x  10 
feet  in  size  and  fitted  with  a  six- 
foot  slate  tank,  work  benches 
and  an  auxiliary  enlarging  cam¬ 
era,  which  was  used  in  emer¬ 
gencies.  Incidentally  this  room 
is  also  used  for  color  prints 
and  separation,  and  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  is  used  for  copying.  An 
individual  water-cooler  keeps 
the  water  at  desired  tempera¬ 
ture  but  the  room  is  not  air- 
conditioned. 

Both  printing  rooms  are 
about  12  X  15  feet  in  size.  The 
heavy  printing  work  is  done  in 
the  room  which  is  fitted  with 
an  8  X  10  Saltzman  enlarger. 
There  are  also  five  4x5  Omega 
table  model  enlargers,  lined  up 
on  one  side  of  the  room.  A 
twelve-foot  slate  tank  is  set  in 
the  center  of  the  room  and  a 
five-foot  compartment  built  in 
the  center  of  the  tank  for  hypo. 
The  other  printing  room  of  same 
size  is  fitted  with  several  Omega 
4x5  enlargers,  three  contact 
printers  and  several  enlargers 
for  35mm  films.  The  tanks 
which  are  placed  along  two 
sides  of  the  walls  are  stainless 
steel  and  kept  spotless. 

The  plant  is  located  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  Coast  Guard 
building  at  13th  St.  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.  The  staff  operates 
in  three  shifts  but  only  a  dozen 
workers  remain  on  a  single  shift. 
Of  these  there  are  12  Spars  who 
do  every  type  of  work  required 
from  copying,  enlarging,  dry¬ 
ing  to  operating  the  projectors 
and  taking  pictures  on  local  as¬ 
signments.  This  plant  is  also  the 
school  for  the  Spars  and  Coast 
Guard  photographers  who  have 
been  selected  for  special  photo¬ 
graphic  training.  The  plant 
averages  2,500  prints  daily.  Since 
most  of  the  films  are  developed 
in  the  field,  few  films  are  proc¬ 
essed  there. 

The  photographic  section 
comes  under  the  direction  of 
Commodore  Reed-Hill  who  is  a 
picture  enthusiast.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  supervising  the  staff 
and  assignments  falls  on  the 
shoulders  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Jack 
Dixon,  a  former  newspaper  pho¬ 


tographer.  The  laboratories  art 
supervised  by  Lt.  (j.g.)  Everett 
F.  Mashburn,  who  was  a  ph/m 
was  the  first  photographer  oq 
the  Coast  Guard  staff.  He  joined 
that  branch  of  service  in  1934 
He,  too,  was  a  news  photogra¬ 
pher  hailing  from  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Of  the  200  members  of  the  photo 
staff,  about  15%  were  former 
working  newspaper  cameramen 
and  they  formed  the  cadre  upon 
which  the  present  staff  wai 
built.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  department  to  employ  new* 
photography  as  the  basis  of  all 
photographic  coverages  and  the 
high  degree  of  news  picture* 
produced  attest  to  the  excellent 
system  used  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
Considering  the  vast  amount  of 
work  turn^  out  by  the  small 
organization,  we  believe  it  fair 
to  offer  our  own  commendations 
for  a  job  well  done. 

New  Picture  Market 
WE  HAVE  received  a  copy  of 
the  latest  picture  magazine  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the 
stands.  This  magazine,  named 
Picture-Wise,  is  published  by 
the  Par  Publishing  Co.,  220  East 
42  St.,  New  York  City.  Edwin 
E.  Zoty,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  writes:  "This  magazine  i* 
our  attempt  to  enter  the  picture 
magazine  field  with  the  idea  of 
interesting  the  general  public. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  some  of 
the  news  photographers  through¬ 
out  the  country  would  have  or 
could  submit  picture  stories 
which  we  could  use.” 

Indications  are  that  news  pho¬ 
tographers  will  have  a  large 
market  for  their  pictures.  It  ap¬ 
pears  evident  that  more  picture 
magazines  will  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  soon  and  that  means 
nrore  opportunities  for  earning 
money  for  news  cameramen. 
'Ihis  market  should  enhance  the 
plans  for  photographic  installa¬ 
tion  on  all  small  daiUes  and 
many  weeklies.  The  plan  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  columns  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  in  the  past  should 
be  considered  more  thoroughly. 
That  plan  showed  how  the  small 
paper  could  offer  prospects  of  a 
job  to  some  photographers  from 
the  military  services.  It  all  ties 
in  together,  an  opportunity  for 
the  veteran  and  additional  pres¬ 
tige  with  some  profit  to  the 
publisher,  also  a  sure  channel 
for  absorbing  surplus  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  photographers. 
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Peanuts,  Popcorn ...  and  Cash  Customers 


The  carnival’s  in  town. 

Children  have  been  saving  money  ever  since  they 
read  about  it  in  the  local  newspaper.  Later  they 
saw  the  ads  and  they  got  even  more  excited. 

There’s  so  much  to  do  and  see  and  buy  at  a 
carnival.  Rides,  games,  hot  dogs,  peanuts,  pop¬ 
corn,  pink  lemonade,  teddy  bears,  souvenirs, 
frozen  custard,  cotton  candy,  etc.  Youngsters — 
who  for  weeks  have  hoarded  their  pennies — 
spend,  but  they  spend  thoughtfully.  They  ex¬ 
amine  everything  in  sight;  then  they  buy  the 
things  they  want  most  and  the  things  presented 
most  enticingly. 

Guess  that’s  natural  with  any  buyer,  young  or 
old. 


The  fan^ily  buyers  of  "Our  Town’’  have  been 
saving  their  money  in  War  Bonds  and  banks, 
waiting  for  the  "Post-war  Carnival.’’  Naturally, 
they  won’t  have  money  for  everything  they  see 
.  .  .  to  buy  the  furniture,  appliances,  cars, 
equipment,  clothes,  and  all  the  other  things 
they’ve  been  waiting  for.  They’ll  buy  the  things 
they  want  most  and  know  best.  Some  planners 
have  been  saving  clippings,  so  they  won’t  forget. 
Products  they  know  and  depend  on  are  the  ones 
they’ve  been  reading  about  regularly  in  their  local 
newspapers. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  can  reach  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  "Our  Town,’’  Pa.,  by  advertising  in  the 
medium  these  people  read  religiously — their  local 
newspapers. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  «  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale- North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune- Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  «  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  «  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Newsmen  in  Hungary; 


Other  Bars 

ALX>  advocates  of  world  press 

freedom  cheered  the  news 
from  Europe  this  week  Uiat 
American  correspondents  were 
being  admitted  to  Hungary  with 
facilities  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission’s  radio  in  Budapest 
at  their  service.  The  reporters 
were  provided  with  credentials 
after  intervention  by  the  State 
Department,  carrying  out  its 
pledge  to  further  the  cause  of 
free  access  to  the  news  where- 
ever  possible. 

Hungary’s  premier,  Bela  Mik* 
los,  was  quoted  as  greeting  the 
London  Newt  Chronicle  corre¬ 
spondent  with  this  remark: 
“We  want  dozens  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  come  here  and  tell 
the  world  the  truth  about  Hun- 
ga^.’’ 

Five  Allied  correspondents 
from  Italy  waited  approval  by  a 
Russian  general  to  enter  Bul¬ 
garia. 

Then  in  Germany,  corre¬ 
spondents  were  admitt^  to  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  Conference  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  after  having  been 
barred.  The  newsmen  drew  up 
a  formal  protest  through  Ed¬ 
ward  Morgan,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Lt.  Col.  Clarence  L. 
Lovejoy,  PRO  for  G-5  who  Is 
a  former  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Colombia,  Costa  Rica  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  restored 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
communication  ending  all  cen¬ 
sorship.  Brazil,  Cuba  and  Argen¬ 
tina  lifted  wartime  censorship 
and  Guatemala  granted  complete 
freedom  of  the  press  after  many 
years  of  censorship. 

From  France,  while  General 
de  Gaulle  was  receiving  plaudits 

Police  Repoitei 
Peace  Idea  Gains 

Nineteen  years  ago  next 
month,  M.  Koenigsberg,  then 
president  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  International  News 
Service,  rose  at  a  session  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  in 
Oeneva  and  nominated  the  Police 
Reporter  as  the  guardian  of 
peace. 

Retired  now  but  still  a  zealot 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  Mr.  Koenigsberg  this 
week  noted  an  oflScial  trend  to¬ 
ward  his  philosophy  in  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Secretary  of  State 
Bsrmes  that  he  favored  ofBcial 
observation  of  elections  abroad, 
not  by  uniformed  soldiers,  but 
by  freely  circulating  reporters. 

The  Koenigsberg  Plw  was 
broached  in  September,  1926,  and 
was  restated  by  its  author  in  a 
special  article  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  1943.  He  contended 
that  a  staff  of  American  police 
reporters  —  unfailing  and  un¬ 
afraid,  with  imfaillng  zest  for 
direct  action — would  be  “much 
more  effective  in  promoting  in¬ 
ternational  peace  than  any  inter¬ 
national  police  force  that  could 
be  organized.” 


Raised 

of  the  crowds  in  the  U.  S.,  came 
news  again  that  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  press  were  pro¬ 
testing  that  the  Provisional 
Government  is  using  newsprint 
rationing  to  restrict  some 
papers.  Once  more,  due  to  ex¬ 
panded  sizes  of  papers  during 
the  Petain  trial  and  Jap  sur¬ 
render  period,  the  newspapers 
of  France  were  faced  with  a 
critical  shortage  of  newsprint. 

At  a  Washington  press  confer¬ 
ence,  President  Truman  took  a 
corps  of  French  newsmen  by 
surprise  with  the  blunt  asser¬ 
tion  that  America  had  not  been 
getting  a  square  deal  in  the 
French  newspapers.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  ^ecify  but  his  re¬ 
marks  were  understood  to  have 
been  aimed  at  recent  stories  in 
which  French  people  were  told 
the  American  Army  burned  food 
and  other  supplies  instead  of 
distributing  them. 

Setting  the  Record  Straight 

Observers  recently  back  from 
Paris  told  E&P  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  had  been  kept 
busy  lately  setting  the  record 
straight  with  the  U.  S.  story. 
It  had  to  devote  considerable 
space  to  explaining  the  real 
reasons  why  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces 
failed  to  bomb  the  big  German 
industrial  plant  at  Frankfort — 
the  only  large  building  left  to 
house  the  administrative  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  occupation  forces. 

Covering  the  Washington 
visit  of  General  de  Gaulle  and 
his  party,  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  European  ^ition, 
commented:  “Seldom  have  for¬ 
eign  newspaper  men  received 
such  an  icy  reception  at  the 
White  House.” 

Albert  Bayet,  president  of  the 
French  Press  Federation,  said  in 
Paris:  “The  new  French  press, 
the  heir  of  the  clandestine  press, 
retains  its  recognition  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  want  to  be  ‘objective’ 
about  it  but  to  be  something 
much  better. 

“I  think  ffiat  sincere  friend¬ 
ship  calls  for  frankness.  Our 
Anierican  colleagues  have  often 
let  us  hear  cruel  truths  and 
taught  us  hard  lessons.  Did  we 
resent  it?  No,  even  in  brutal 
terms  we  saw  proof  of  loyalty 
and  we  liked  it.” 

Surrey  Under  Way 

General  de  Gaulle’s  press- 
relations  oflOce  announced  it 
would  undertake  a  survey  of 
stories  about  America  and 
Americans  in  the  French  news¬ 
papers  to  find  out  what  prompt¬ 
ed  Mr.  Truman’s  criticism. 

Pierre  Denoyer  of  France 
Soir,  speaking  for  the  French 
delegation  with  de  GauUe,  told 
Washington  correspondents  that 
“some  individual  cases  could 
be  found  in  French  papers 
which  could  be  said  to  be 
critical  of  the  United  States,” 
but  they  did  not  represent  the 
general  tone  of  the  nation’s 
press. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  issued  a  statement  that 


he  favors  withholding  from 
UNRRA  any  funds  budgeted  for 
relief  or  rehabilitation  of  any 
nation  which  does  not  respect 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Unless  there  is  an  alert  and 
untrammeled  press  to  make  full 
reports  on  conditions  within 
those  countries  now  sharing 
UNRRA  funds,  the  United  States 
cannot  possibly  know  whether 
its  contributions  are  being  used 
for  intended  purposes,  or  di¬ 
verted,  the  Ohio  Republican 
who  is  the  publisher  of  several 
newspapers  in  his  home  state, 
contended. 

OWI  Future  Involved 

Meanwhile,  resignation  of 
Archibald  MacLeish  as  assistant 
secretary  of  state  in  charge  of 
cultural  relations  temporarily 
stalled  the  absorption  of  over¬ 
seas  propaganda  work  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  The 
State  Department  from  the  time 
of  MacLeish’s  appointment  has 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
owl’s  overseas  functions  were 
to  be  taken  over,  in  modified 
form,  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  plan  is  to  release  back¬ 
ground  information  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  nature  through  United 
States  embassies  and  legations. 
Public  documents  and  speeches 
on  matters  of  policy  also  would 
be  distributed,  but  no  “spot” 
news  service  is  contemplated. 

The  domestic  branch  of  OWI 
is  preparing  to  go  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  entire  operation 
is  expected  to  be  concluded  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  this  year. 

A  service  to  supply  the  Dutch 
press  and  other  information 
agencies  with  news  about  Amer¬ 
ica  is  being  set  up  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy 
and  the  American  Military  Mis¬ 
sion  to  ’The  Netherlands,  AP’s 
William  F.  Boni  reported  from 
The  Hague.  A  large  share  of 
the  work,  he  said,  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Embassy  press  attache. 
Col.  F.  M.  Insinger  of  LaJolla, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Tong  Resigns 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  took  occasion  to  express  re¬ 
gret  at  the  resignation  of  Hol- 
lington  Tong  as  Vice-minister 
of  Information  in  Chungking, 
describing  him  as  “a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech  as 
fundamental  requirements  of 
democracy.”  Few  Chinese,  the 
editorial  said,  understood  as 
well  as  Dr.  Tong  that  censor¬ 
ship  and  propaganda  generally 
are  used  for  eWl  purposes. 

Dr.  Tong  had  been  especially 
helpful  to  the  ASNE’s  World 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Wilbur  S. 
Forrest  of  the  Herald  ’Tribune, 
on  its  visit  to  China  last  winter. 

From  Europe  came  word  that 
American  Army  censorship 
would  end,  after  almost  six 
years,  when  the  Japanese  sign 
the  surrender  documents,  and 
even  from  Tokyo  came  a  note 
that  Prince  Naruhiko  Higashi- 
Kuni,  the  premier,  had  promised 
to  conduct  a  general  election 
with  freedom  of  the  mess.  He 
said,  according  to  a  Domei  re¬ 
port,  that  governmental  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  press  “gave  birth 
to  a  number  of  evils  and  draw¬ 
backs.” 


Tokyo  Pictures 
Radioed  by 
'Trans-Ceiver 

American  new^apers  w«i 
receiving  spot  picture  servlci 
directly  from  ’Tokyo  Bay  thll 
week  during  the  momentoM 
occupation  formalities. 

The  pictures  were  transmitUi 
by  U.S.  Naval  Communicatiom 
technicians  by  means  of  tht 
Acme  Trans-Ceiver  aboard  the 
battleship  Iowa,  riding  at  anchor 
off  the  Tokyo  beach.  'The  nu- 
chine,  developed  by  englnetn 
of  Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.,  it 
identical  with  those  used  hert 

Negatives  from  Atsugi  air 
drome  and  elsewhere  w«n 
flown  to  the  Iowa  and  droppei 
in  a  special  canister.  AboM 
the  battleship  the  negativa 
were  rushed  through  develop¬ 
ing  and  transmitted  for  pickup 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  first  ship-to-shore  picture 
transmission  was  carried  out  ex¬ 
perimentally  in  the  Pacific  lag 
May. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  Harrison  Hart¬ 
ley,  USNR,  former  NBC  engi¬ 
neer,  said  transmission  from 
battleship  across  the  Pacific  had 
been  “an  experiment — but  the 
results  were  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing.” 

Pictures  are  transmitted  acroa 
the  ocean  on  the  same  carrier 
wave  used  for  radio  broadcaiti 
from  the  Third  Fleet. 

’The  pictures  were  the  work  ol 
Tom  Shafer  of  Acme,  Pool  pho¬ 
tographer  assigned  to  the  Ihini 
Fleet. 

■ 

Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Guest, 
Wiie  oi  Poet,  Dies 

Detroit,  Aug.  28 — Mrs.  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  59,  wife  of  the  famed 
Detroit  Free  Press  poet,  died 
today  after  a  long  illness. 

Nellie  Guest’s  warm  and  happy 
personality  had  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  many  of  her  husband’i 
poems. 

Mrs.  Guest  married  “Eddie” 
June  28,  1906,  when  he  was  i 
general  reporter  for  the  Free 
Press.  Shortly  after  his  mar 
riage,  he  began  writing  his  verse. 

Surviving  besides  Mr.  Guest 
are  a  son,  Lt.  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  Free  Press  stafl 
on  leave,  and  a  daughter. 


There's  No  Doubt 
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HJatermeLn,  3ruJ.  C^liicLen,  biscuits 

Editor  Bryan  of  Atlanta 
Didn’t  Like  Prison  Fare 


ATLANTA,  Ga.,  Aug.  30  — 

“Georgia  watermelon,  fried 
chicken  and  hot  biscuits,  you 
know— take  two 
ukI  butter  them 
they  are 
hot"  These  are 
the  things  to 
which  Wright 
Bryan,  the  At- 
Innto  Journals 
new  editor  ■  in¬ 
chief  and  for¬ 
mer  war  corre- 

s  p  0  n  d  e  n  t  , 
looked  forward 
to  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  At-  Bryan 
lanta  after  an 

absence  which  included  a  world 
beat  on  the  D-Day  invasion, 
being  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans 
(later  released  by  the  Russians), 
covering  of  the  liberation  of 
Paris  and  many  other  history¬ 
making  events. 

“I  will  place  three  events  as 
the  highpoints,”  said  the  young 
Journal  editor  as  he  relaxed  in 
his  office  at  the  Journal  after 
almost  a  two-year  absence.  “They 
were  D-Day,  the  liberation  of 
fWis  and  later  my  own  libera¬ 
tion  from  Oflag  64.” 

“Pood  became  ‘Topic  A’  among 
lu  in  prison,”  he  recalled.  “In 
fKt,  it  dominated  our  life.  Al¬ 
most  all  our  thoughts  and  words 
were  centered  on  two  things, 
our  hope  of  liberation  and  food. 
The  first  was  fundamentally  the 
more  important  because  it  con¬ 
stituted  our  whole  reason  for 
living.  But  food  was  the  topic 
of  more  immediacy,  of  more 
constant  discussion,  because  on 
it  hinged  our  chances  of  living 
until  liberation. 

Below  Minimum 

“In  none  of  the  three  camps 
where  I  was  held  prisoner  nor 
in  any  of  those  described  to  me 
by  hundreds  of  other  prisoners, 
did  the  ration  provided  by  the 
Germans  even  approach  the 
minimum  necessary  to  prevent 
slow  starvation.  Meats  and  fish 
from  Red  Cross  parcels  were 
issued  direct  to  the  kitchen  to 
be  combined  with  the  German 
rations,  mostly  potatoes,  in  pre¬ 
paring  hot  meals.  The  only 
items  issued  direct  to  individ¬ 
uals  were  cigarettes,  chocolate 
and  sugar. 

“The  chief  criticism  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  that  it  led  people 
at  home  to  believe  we  did  not 
need  private  food  parcels.  That 
and  a  widespread  feeling  among 
all  prisoners  that  the  Swiss 
authorities  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  were  not  as  aggres¬ 
sive  as  they  might  have  been  in 
insisting  that  the  Germans  de¬ 
liver  Red  Cross  parcels  as 
shipped  to  us.” 

Bryan  said  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  fellow  prisoners  would 
ever  forget  their  Thanksgiving 
Bay  dinner  last  year,  coming  at 
a  time  when  the  camp  had  been 
without  Red  Cross  parcels  for 
nearly  two  months.  The  menu 


included  celery  soup,  the  celery 
having  been  grown  in  the  prison 
gardens  the  preceding  summer 
and  saved  for  the  occasion: 
corned  beef  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  last  batch  of  Red 
Cross  parcels,  and  potatoes. 

“It  was  wonderful,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  never  been  more  truly 
thankful  for  a  meal.” 

Bryan  said  that  about  the  hap¬ 
piest  words  he  heard  came  from 
a  Russian  colonel,  when  the 
Soviets  came  to  evacuate  the 
prisoners  in  January  of  this 
year. 

“The  colonel  asked  us  if  we 
had  any  fre^  meat,”  recalled 
Bryan.  “We  answered  no,  and 
added  in  true  American  humor, 
‘What  is  that?’  The  colonel 
turned  to  a  subordinate  and  said, 
‘Have  a  cow  killed  for  these 
people.’  The  next  day  we  had 
steaks.” 

Something  to  Remember 

Bryan,  along  with  John  Mc- 
Vane  of  NBC,  entered  Paris  with 
the  French  Second  Armored 
Division.  From  the  center  of 
Paris.  Bryan  broadcast  amid 
shooting  in  front  of  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral.  While  there  he  wit¬ 
nessed  German  tanks  being 
shelled  in  the  Tuilleries,  he 
watched  the  Americans  enter, 
take  over  and  with  the  French 
rout  the  Germans  out  forever. 
He  was  wounded  and  captured 
while  covering  Third  Army  ad¬ 
vances  at  Chaumont,  France, 
last  September. 

Already  written  in  newspaper- 
dom’s  and  radio’s  hall  of  fame 
is  Bryan’s  graphic  account  of 
the  U.  S.  paratroopers’  leap  into 
France  during  the  D-Day  inva¬ 
sion.  ’The  Journal  editor  made 
the  first  eyewitness  broadcast  to 
the  world  on  the  invasion,  from 
the  flight  deck  of  a  C-47  in 
which  he  had  flown  across  the 
English  Channel  with  the  first 
group  of  planes  from  troop  car¬ 
rier  command  to  take  American 
GI’s  into  Europe. 

“The  paratroopers,  and  I’ll 
never  forget  them,”  said  Bryan, 
“were  for  the  most  part  very 
quiet  on  the  trip  over  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  Some  of  them  slept.  The 
doctor  on  the  plane  gave  them 
some  pills  to  guard  against  sick¬ 
ness.  I  tried  to  chat  with  some 
of  them  and  two  asked  me  to 
send  messages  back  to  their 
homes.  I’m  so  tall  (six  feet  five 
inches),  my  steel  helmet  kept 
pressing  against  the  ceiling  in 
the  forward  blister  of  the  plane. 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  moon¬ 
light  night  when  we  went  over, 
nor  the  wonder  of  the  glider 
pilots.  We  were  over  France  for 
only  11  minutes.  With  our  ships 
lightened  by  unloading  their 
cargo,  we  picked  up  speed  and 
streaked  for  England.” 

His  instinctive  feel  for  a  human 
interest  story  recalled  to  him 
the  paratrooper  on  that  fateful 
night  who  was  flung  off  balance 
and  dazed  at  the  moment  he  was 
supposed  to  leave  the  ship.  ’The 


split  second  timing  of  such  an 
operation  then  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  soldier  to  jump  for 
the  plane  was  already  turning 
toward  England.  “He  was  incon¬ 
solable,”  Bryan  says,  “for  he  had 
to  return  with  us.  He  sat  moody 
and  glum  all  the  way  back.  He 
thought  his  comrades  would 
think  him  yellow.  We  all  as¬ 
sured  him  they  would  think  no 
such  thing,  but  he  was  moody 
just  the  same.” 

Within  a  span  of  18  years, 
Bryan  has  risen  “from  the 
ranks”  to  the  position  of  editor- 
in-chief. 

He  cut  his  newspaper  teeth  in 
1924  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Greenville  ( S.  C. )  Piedmont, 
after  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism.  A  native  of  Atlanta 
( he  says  he  is  proud  he  was  born 
on  famous  Peachtree  Street), 
the  Journal  editor  moved  to 
Clemson,  S.  C.,  at  an  early  age 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood  and 
young  manhood  where  his  father, 
A.  B.  Bryan,  serves  as  editor  of 
extension  publications  of  Clem¬ 
son  College. 

After  joining  the  Journal  staff 
in  1927  as  a  reporter,  Bryan 
successively  filled  the  posts  of 
city  editor,  managing  editor  and 
associate  editor.  He  covered  the 
city  hall  run  for  eight  years  be¬ 
fore  becoming  city  editor  in  1935 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until 
1940.  It  was  while  he  was  city 
editor  that  the  Journal  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  by 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  committee  for 
its  campaign  in  a  police  depart¬ 
ment  cleanup. 

In  1941  he  was  made  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  associate  editor, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1943  he  went 
to  England  as  war  correspond¬ 
ent.  After  his  broadcast  of  the 
first  news  of  the  Normandy  in¬ 
vasion,  he  accompanied  Allied 
armies  in  the  invasion  of  France 
and  was  captured  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  Sept.  12,  1944.  After 
his  release  from  prison,  he  was 
taken  to  Paris  for  treatment  of 
wounds  in  his  left  leg,  where  he 
was  shot  at  the  time  of  his  cap¬ 
ture.  He  returned  to  Atlanta  in 
July  and  to  the  Journal  on  Aug. 
13,  being  named  editor  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter. 

No  Changes  Contemplated 

Under  his  guidance,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Journal 
will  continue  with  a  “southern 
and  Georgian  flavor.” 

“There  will  be  no  changes 
made,”  he  said,  “for  the  Journal 
expects  to  carry  on  its  crusade, 
of  fairness  to  all.  J  think  this  is 
a  ‘must’  for  a  newspaper.  We 
should  express  our  opinions 
through  our  editorials  and  take 
our  stand  on  these  opinions. 
This  we  will  continue  to  do,  just 
as  we  expect  to  continue  our  at¬ 
mosphere  and  flavor  of  Georgia 
and  the  South.” 

Bryan  said  he  and  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  “eagerly  await¬ 
ing”  the  return  of  staff  members 
who  have  been  in  the  armed 
forces. 

“We  have  their  places  for 
them,”  he  added,  and  said  that 
while  he  could  not  make  a  state¬ 
ment  at  present  on  the  size  of 
his  editorial  staff,  he  expected 
to  keep  some  of  his  women  re¬ 
porters,  who  have  “proven  their 
ability.” 


Houston  Dailies 
Serve  Readers 
In  Hurricane 

Houston,  Aug.  29  —  Circula¬ 
tion  trucks  inched  through  high 
water,  carrier  boys  waded  waist 
deep  in  Houston  this  week  as 
a  $20,(X)0,000  tropical  hurricane 
battered  the  Texas  Coast  and 
poured  up  to  15  inches  of  rain 
in  24  hours,  but,  by  and  large, 
Houston  readers  got  their 
papers. 

Only  suburban  circulation  in 
the  actual  storm  area,  between 
Corpus  Christ!  and  Freeport, 
failed  entirely.  Storm  debris 
and  water  -  covered  highways 
kept  out  the  circulation  trucks 
of  the  Houston  Post,  Press  and 
Chronicle  on  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Reporters  and  photographers, 
who  went  in  ahead  of  the  hur¬ 
ricane  and  rode  it  out,  had 
some  hair-raising  adventures. 

Broced  Hotel  Walls 

Eddie  Barr  of  the  Press,  John 
D.  Alexander  of  United  Press, 
and  Tony  Triola,  Press  photog¬ 
rapher,  holed  up  in  the  Shore¬ 
line  Hotel  at  Rockport,  spent 
half  of  one  night  bracing  toe 
tottering  walls  of  the  building 
while  the  hurricane  roared  out¬ 
side. 

From  Rockport,  Alexander 
sent  an  eye-witness  report  remi¬ 
niscent  of  dispatches  from  mass- 
bombed  Germany  or  Japan. 
Along  the  town’s  seawall,  he 
counted  the  wreckage  of  what 
had  been  35  to  45  fishing  boats 
and  light  craft,  smashed  and 
piled  up  in  broken  heaps.  His 
car  was  bounced  around  by  the 
gale  “like  a  rubber  ball,”  he 

William  E.  Keys  of  the  AP’s 
Austin  bureau  spent  two  days 
in  the  middle  of  the  storm- — 
then  drowned  out  his  car  in 
Houston  after  driving  for  miles 
over  flooded  highways  to  get 
here. 

Copy  Girl  Saves  the  Day 

Editorial,  business,  mechan¬ 
ical  and  circulation  staffs  of  the 
two  afternoon  papers.  Press  and 
Chronicle,  were  slim  indeed 
Tuesday  morning,  as  high  water 
stopped  bus  service  practically 
100%  and  made  navigation  in 
anything  less  than  an  Army 
“duck”  impracticable. 

“I  had  to  be  managing  editor, 
news  editor,  telegraph  editor 
and  makeup  man,”  Managing 
Editor  Ted  Welty  of  the  Press 
chuckled.  “I  had  a  reporter  to 
get  the  news,”  he  added. 

Luckiest  break  on  the  storm 
story  fell  to  City  Editor  R.  J. 
Waitts  and  Reporter  Marshall 
Verniaud  of  the  Chronicle.  Ver- 
niaud  tried  without  success  for 
an  hour  to  pry  from  reluctant 
railroad  officials  details  of  a 
passenger  train  marooned  by 
the  storm. 

“They  won’t  talk,”  he  report¬ 
ed  to  Waitts. 

A  new  copy  girl  hired  toe  day 
before  by  Watts  was  standing 
by. 

“Oh,  did  you  want  to  know 
about  that  train?”  she  spoke  up. 

“I  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 
My  daddy  was  conductor  on  it.” 
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On  with  'The  Show' 

TO  FOLLOW  the  recent  “Spald¬ 
ing  Sports  Show”  cartoon  se-  r 
ries,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 
manufacturer  of  sports  equip¬ 
ment,  will  launch  this  month 
another  coast-to-coast  newspa¬ 
per  campaign.  The  new  cam¬ 
paign  will  also  use  the  cartoon 
technique  of  Willard  Mullin, 

New  York  World  -  Telegram  jV  f|RS7"| 
sports  cartoonist,  and  will  stress 
Spalding  “proved  leadership  in  , 
the  nation’s  major  sports.”  . 
Broadsides,  dealers  displays  and  ' 
direct  mail  will  supplement  the 
newspaper  series.  Ferry-Hanly 
Co.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 


Credit  to  Ads 

CREDIT  for  a  rise  in  sales  of 
Jays  Potato  Chips  to  25% 
above  the  level  of  last  summer 
despite  very  little  hot  weather 
this  year  was  ascribed  by  L.  M. 
Japp,  president  of  the  Special 
Foods  Co.  to  summer  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  company  carried  out  a 
campaign  in  the  Chicago  area 
during  July  and  August  promot¬ 
ing  the  use  of  potato  chips  as  a 
means  of  getting  additional  salt 
during  hot  weather.  Insertions 
of  42  lines  ran  weekly  in  food 
sections  of  all  Chicago  dailies 
and  “spot”  radio  announcements 
were  used.  A  front-page  read¬ 
ing  notice  ran  under  the  weather 
report  in  the  Chicago  Sun  when¬ 
ever  the  temperature  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  over  90  degrees. 
The  slogan  features  throughout 
was  “Get  your  summer  salt  the 
Jays  way.”  The  campaign  is  the 
work  of  the  Atlas  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

For  ^Cchigan  Spuds 
AN  advertising  program  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  Michigan  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  launched  about 
the  second  week  in  September 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Potato  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation,  members  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Certified  Seed  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  were  informed  at 
their  recent  annual  meeting  at 
Cadillac.  Funds  are  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  collecting  $1  a  year 
grower-memberships  and  a  vol¬ 
untary  assessment  of  50  cents  an 
acre.  Lower  Michigan  dailies 
and  about  10  radio  stations  will 
be  employed. 

Future  Book 

FOLLOWING  completion  of  war 
contracts,  a  dental  gum  mas- 
sager,  costume  Jewelry  and  a 
ring  gauge  for  Jewelers  will 
come  off  of  its  production  line, 
the  Strome  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  York,  maker  of  Skilcraft 
Jewels,  announces.  Advertising 
is  scheduled  for  newspapers, 
trade  magazines  and  radio. 

Aggressive  plans  for  an  ex¬ 
panding  program  of  advertising 
to  stimulate  wider  national  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Crest  baked 
goods  were  indicated  but  not 
outlined  by  E.  L.  Southwick, 
president  of  Farm  Crest  Bak¬ 
eries,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  Chicago, 
this  week.  The  company,  in  the 
past  a  consistent  user  of  news¬ 
paper  and  outdoor  space,  has  ap- 


Spaulding  Series 
( See  Campaigns  and  Accounts ) 

pointed  Grant  Advertising,  De¬ 
troit,  as  its  agency. 

Pilot  Radio  Corp.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.  and 
plans  a  newspaper  campaign  to 
be  released  in  major  markets 
beginning  about  Sept.  15. 

Two  Objectives 

Using  full-page  space  in  16 
newspapers  in  major  U.  S.  cities. 
The  Saturday  Review  or  Liter¬ 
ature  is  launching  the  biggest 
promotion  program  in  its  twen¬ 
ty-one  year  history.  The  cam¬ 
paign  has  a  two-fold  objective: 
to  interest  new  readers  and  to 
acquaint  advertising  executives 
with  the  editorial  importance  of 
the  weekly.  The  campaign  will 
reprint  serially  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  the  magazine  without 
comment  or  selling  copy.  Via 
Sussman  &  Sugar,  Inc. 

Agency  Appointments 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  to  Cecil 
&  Presbrey,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Car- 
bola-DDT,  cold  water  non-toxic 
paint  containing  the  new  won¬ 
der  insecticide  .  .  .  American 
Home  Foods,  Inc.,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  for  G.  Washington’s 
Instant  Broths. 

J.  S.  Krum,  candies,  to  Jerome 
Bernstein  Advertising;  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio,  billboards  and  car 
cards  .  .  .  AiXied  Molasses  Co., 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  Norman 
A.  Mack  &  Co.;  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio,  billboards  .  .  .  Charles  F. 
Abbott  Co.,  Inc.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  to  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  New 
York  .  .  .  H.  O.  Canfield  Co., 
rubber  products,  to  Cay  ton,  Inc.; 
newspapers,  magazines. 

In  the  Offing 

NEW  ENGLAND  DISTILLERS, 

Inc.,  Clinton,  Mass.,  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  campaign  for  its  Lloyd’s 
Gin  and  will  use  some  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City.  .  .  . 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  named  Weiss  &  Geller,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  direct  its  advertising 
for  a  full  line  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  soon  to  be  on  sale. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Weir  Plans  Agency 
WAL’TER  J.  WEIR  as  resigned  as 
vice  president  and  director  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  effective 
Sept.  1,  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  own 
advertising 
agency.  ’The  firm 
will  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  agency, 

Weir  reports, 
with  the  open¬ 
ing  date  depend¬ 
ent  upon  pro¬ 
curement  of  of¬ 
fice  space.  His 
associates  will 
be  announced 
later.  Before  Weir 
Joining  Kenyon 

&  Eckhardt,  Weir  was  copy  su¬ 
pervisor  at  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
earlier,  copy  director  at  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc. 

In  New  Spots 

PE’TER  W.  ALLPORT,  formerly 
at  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  has 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National 
Advertisers  i  n 
an  editorial  ca¬ 
pacity.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Brown 
University,  Mr. 

Allport  served 
three  and  a  half 
years  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the 
USNR.  At  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  did 
contact,  copy 
and  production 
work.  Allport 

August  J.  Fries  and  Cor¬ 
nelius  J.  Prins  have  Joined 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  as  art  di¬ 
rectors.  Fries  was  formerly 
with  Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  the  M.  H.  Hackett  Co. 
and  for  more  than  eight  years 
was  art  director  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  department  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  at  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Prins,  at  one  time  on  the  art 
staffs  of  Lord  &  ’Thomas  and 
Benton  &  Bowles,  has  been  for 
the  past  three  years  supervisor 
of  the  tool  design  and  drafting 
department  at  the  Eastern  Air¬ 
craft  Division  of  General  Motors 
at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

G.  Gordon  Hertslet  has  been 
appointed  director  of  consumer 
merchandising  of  Oakleigh  R. 
French  &  Associates,  St.  Louis. 
He  was  formerly  vice  president 
of  Anfenger  Advertising  Agency. 

.  .  .  James  C.  Gallagher  from 
National  Analysts,  Inc.,  to  Mc¬ 
Kee  &  Albright,  Philadelphia,  as 
research  director.  .  .  .  Richard 
F.  Cousins  from  G.  M.  Basford 
Co.  as  assistant  manager,  export 
division  to  McCann-Erickson’s 
foreign  department. 

Kenneth  White,  Chicago  com¬ 
mercial  artist,  to  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  as  an  art 
director.  Previously  White  was 
an  art  director  with  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding.  .  .  .  Sam  Kaufman 
from  radio  station  WCCO,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  to  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  office  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs. 

.  .  .  Sydney  Bass  from  Audio 
Productions.  Inc.,  to  the  Mitch¬ 
ell  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York. 


To  N.  W.  Ayer 

CYLDE  M.  VANDEBURG,  imli: 

recently  general  manager  of 
the  Aircraft  War  Productke 
Council,  has  Joined  N.  W.  Aje 
&  Son,  Inc.,  in  an  executive  ci- 
pacity. 

New  Roy  StoRers 
KENNETH  C.  LOVGREN,  Raih 
E.  Davis,  Lloyd  Jones  am 
Robert  L.  Garrison  have  ben 
added  to  the  copy  staff  of  Rqs 
Roy.  Inc.  Lovgren  was  formerly 
senior  copywriter  for  Chictjo 
advertising  agencies,  includim 
Young  &  Rubicam.  MacFarlani 
Aveyard  &  Co.,  and  Henri,  Himt 
&  McDonald;  Davis,  associttt 
editor.  Production  Engineerini 
and  Management;  Jones,  for  tla 
last  five  years  chief  informatka 
specialist  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
and  Garrison,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Henry  Ford’s  pers(^ 
public  relations  staff  and  later 
in  war  work  with  the  Ford  com¬ 
pany. 

Albert  C.  Nute,  formerly  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Hudm 
Motor  Car  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Ross  Roy’s  public 
relations  staff  and  Donald  P. 
Markus,  who  has  been  in  charft 
of  farm  equipment  service  man¬ 
uals  for  Harry  Ferguson,  lot. 
has  Joined  the  agency's  research 
staff. 

Promotions 

HOLLAND  W.  TAYLOR,  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  William 
Esty  and  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  a  vice  president  of  the 
agency.  .  .  .  Ellen  M.  Sadu, 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  to 
nine  years,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  branch  of  the  company. 

Company  Changes 
CLAY  CRANE  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising,  Aireoo 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  Kanns 
City.  .  .  .  Lewis  A.  Harlow,  for 
the  past  two  years  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Fairbanki. 
Morse  &  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.,  hii 
been  made  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  division.  .  .  .  Willum 
L.  Shinnick  becomes  advertii- 
ing  manager  of  Hills  Bros.  Cof 
fee,  Inc.  For  the  past  two  yean 
he  has  been  on  overseas  assiga- 
ment  with  the  OWI  and  prior 
to  that  was  an  account  executiw 
at  Benton  &  Bowles. 
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Wartime  Hardships 
Of  British  Press  Told 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA,  Aug.  28 —  said  Thornburgh,  “that  through 
American  newspaper  readers  all  this  trying  period  the  clamor 
denied  their  daily  editions  of  for  more  and  more  papers  was 
tiie  world’s  news  through  such  louder  than  ever  due  to  fever- 
recent  strikes  as  New  York,  St.  hot  interest  in  the  war.  It  was 
Louis  and  elsewhere  have  only  a  time  to  try  publishers’  souls, 
a  faint  conception  of  what  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  compelled  to  endure  for 
the  oast  five  years,  said  Richard 
A  Thornburgh,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  as  he  returned  this 


but  they  stuck  to  their  guns  and 
did  the  best  they  could.’’ 

Thornburgh  pointed  out  the 
hectic  problems  of  the  “blitz”, 
when  many  plants  were  assailed 
by  German  bombs. 

“In  May,  1941,”  he  said,  “the 
^k  from  a  three-week  trip  to  News  Chronicle  was  completely 
England,  the  time  mostly  spent  bombed  out. 


in  London. 

Commissioned  by  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er.  to  make  a  study  of  British 


‘“The  Daily  Telegraph  and 
the  Express  were  ravished  by 
fire  bombs  but  not  put  out  of 
commission.  The  Daily  News 


TIMES  CITY  EDITOR 
VANR.  WIGGINS 


publishers’  methods  under  war-  building  on  Bouviere  Street  was 

time  conditions.  ’Thornburgh  ar-  - ^ - - 

rived  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  transition  in  government 
from  the  Churchill  to  the  Attlee 
regime.  He  was  there  to  wit¬ 
ness  jubilation  over  Japan’s  sur¬ 
render  and  wrote  a  daily  series 
of  articles. 

Still  Scarce 

“Getting  a  paper  today  in 
London  remains  just  as  much  a 
problem,  after  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  Germany  and  Japan, 
u  it  was  during  the  whole  war 

riod,”  Thornburgh  told  Editor 
Publisher.  ‘"rhe  English 
people  learned  long  ago  to  hoard 
their  daily  newspapers  for  lend¬ 
ing  purposes.  Borrowing,  so 
fir  as  the  daily  pajoer  is  con¬ 
cerned.  has  become  a  universal 
practice  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

“And  British  publishers  frank¬ 
ly  are  of  the  belief  there  will 
be  no  relief  for  a  long  time,  cer¬ 
tainly  many  months,  possibly 
a  year  or  more.  ’There  just 
iin’t  enough  paper.  ’They  print 
all  they  can  and  then  stop.” 

Without  minimizing  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  American  publishers. 

Thornburgh  pointed  out  some 
of  the  handicaps  being  endured 
by  Britishers.  Daily  papers  like 
the  London  Timet,  which  ordi¬ 
narily  run  to  24  and  30-page 
editions,  are  limited  to  10  and 
12  pa^es.  The  Express,  News 
Chronicle  and  others,  normally 
18  to  24  pages,  are  down  to  4. 

From  l^ptember,  1939  to  July, 

IMO,  when  shipping  was  a  tre- 
■andous  problem,  papers  were 
tMtricted  to  60%  in  quantity 
compared  to  1938-39. 

Weekly  usage  was  reduced  be¬ 
tween  July,  1940  and  March, 

IMl  to  6,800  tons  for  all  British 
lepers.  In  March,  1941  there 
came  a  new  17%  cut,  which 
brought  the  total  weekly  usage 
down  to  5,800  tons.  In  April. 

IMl  the  Government  evoked 
the  basic  ration  plan,  which  cut 
total  tonnage  to  4,850  tons. 

Down  to  4,320  Tons 
March,  1942  brought  another 
10%  cut,  and  February,  1943 
*a  additional  2V^%  cut,  down 
to  4,320  tons. 

^  larly  in  February,  English 
journals  switdied  to  14-pound 
demy  instead  of  1444. 

"You  must  keep  in  mind,” 


destroyed  by  fire  bombs.  They 
moved  and  kept  right  on  going. 
Newspapers  set  up  their  cewn- 
posing  rooms  in  underground 
shelters.” 

How  adverse  situations  were 
overcome,  even  with  limited 
editions,  was  exemplified  by  the 
Western  Daily  Press  in  Bristol, 
which  initiated  in  November, 
1940  a  7-column  single  sheet 
printed  one  side  only  on  a  fiat- 
bed  press.  The  Bristol  Evening 
Post  produced  20,000  copies  on 
a  duplicating  machine — no  elec¬ 
tric  current,  no  gas. 

By  such  editors  as  Arthur 
Christiansen  of  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press;  Byron  Chapman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Express;  Sir 
Walter  Leyton,  chairman,  and 
Robin  Cruik^ank,  editor,  of  the 
News  Chronicle,  Thornburgh 
was  taken  on  detailed  inspec¬ 
tions  of  their  plants. 

He  was  impressed  by  their 
modern  methods  of  news  gath¬ 
ering.  He  said  British  news¬ 
paper  men  use  the  telephone 
more  than  Americans,  corre¬ 


spondents  using  telephones  from 
Moscow  and  the  U.  S.  as  we 
use  them  in  suburban  communi¬ 
cations.  Most  newspapers  have 
staffs  of  radio  monitors. 

Reporters  dictate  directly  to 
stenographers  in-  phone  booths, 
some  of  them  ad  libbing  their 
copy,  others  reading  from  pre¬ 
pared  file.  In  some  plants  dicta¬ 
phones  are  install^  in  these 
booths. 

There  is  more  personalized 
journalism  in  England  today 
than  there  was  here  25  years 
ago,  said  Thornburgh.  Report¬ 
ers  put  in  their  own  observa¬ 
tions  and  opinions.  Bylines  are 
common.  All  British  papers 
are  stronger  than  ever  for  fea¬ 
tures,  giving  much  space  to 
them. 

By  general  agreement  among 
all  British  publishers,  “extras” 
are  out — and  have  been  out — 
for  a  long  time.  If  a  big  story 
breaks  in  the  daytime  it  belongs 
to  the  afternoon  papers;  if  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  the  morning 
papers. 


Grounded  in  newspapering  in  Chicago,  Akron,  Balti¬ 
more,  San  Antonio  and  Houston,  Times  city  editor  Van  R. 
Wiggins  is  rounding  out  twenty-six  years  in  the  business. 
Fifteen  of  those  years  in  Oklahoma  City,  ten  on  the  Times, 
have  earned  for  Wiggins  a  prominent  spot  in  the  Times' 
advance  to  top  honors  among  Southwestern  evening 
newspapers. 
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Japan's  Newspaper 
Plants  Catalogued 

continued  from  page  10 


Nlchi  Nichi,  probably  has  been 
dismantled. 

The  Tokyo  Kokumin  was 
owned  outriffht  by  a  group  In 
Nagoya  who  own  the  Nagoya 
Shin  Airhi.  The  Kokumin  man¬ 
ager  is  Hltoshi  Tanaka,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  John  Honkins  Univer¬ 
sity.  While  in  college  his  name 
was  Suzuki.  He  worked  two 
years  as  a  renorter  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  No  one  else  counts 
on  this  paper. 

It  may  be  that  lack  of  paper, 
delivery  trucks  and  repair  equip¬ 
ment  may  have  caus^  this  pa¬ 
per  to  consolidate  with  some 
other  publication.  The  plant  is 
a  three-story  building  located 
opposite  the  Domei  building. 

Tanaka,  the  editor,  loves  whis¬ 
key.  He  is  the  most  vigorous  of 
all  Japanese  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  and  is  close  to  Col.  Kin- 
goro  Hashimoto  who  ordered  the 
attack  on  the  Panay  at  Nanking 
in  December,  1937. 

The  Tokyo  Miyoko  was  owned 
outright  by  Yeisuke  Fukuda, 
sometimes  president  of  the  Yo- 
kahama  Stock  Fxchange  and  the 
Yokahama  Silk  Exchange,  a 
wealthy  man  who  made  his 
money  in  the  markets.  The 
pai^r  did  not  go  overboard  edi¬ 
torially  in  favoring  either  Amer¬ 
ica  or  England,  but  it  repeatedly 
warned  the  government  that  to 
antagonize  America  or  England 
or  to  involve  Japan  as  a  bellig¬ 
erent  would  mean  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  Japan. 

Dartmouth  Man 

Kyosuke  Fukuda.  son  of  the 
owner,  was  a  one-time  student  at 
Dartmouth  College.  He  is  about 
38,  and  was  the  youngest  editor 
in  Japan.  This  newspaper,  which 
his  father  turned  over  to  him. 
once  catered  only  to  race  track, 
theater,  stock  market  and  Geisha 
followers.  The  Miyoko  had  a 
peculiar  make-up,  running  serial 
stories  and  love  matches  on  page 
one.  It  carried  all  the  race  track 
results,  and  columns  of  theater 
gossip.  Circulation  was  150,000. 

But  after  the  son  came  back 
from  Dartmouth,  he  began  to 
rebuild  and  re-edit  the  paper. 
He  added  cartoons,  foreign  tele¬ 
graph  news  and  special  coverage 
of  Army,  Navy.  Foreign  office 
and  the  courts.  He  built  a  plant 
across  from  Hibiya  Park,  near 
the  old  Japan  Times,  which  is  the 
most  compact  and  finest  small 
daily  newspaper  building  in 
Japan.  It  is  modern.  The  archi¬ 
tects  were  Japanese  from  Cornell 
University. 

In  Nagoya,  there  are  four 
newspapers,  two  home-owned 
and  two  branch  offices  of  Osaku 
newspapers. 

The  Nagoya  Shimbun  is  owned 
by  a  local  family  and  is  an  old 
country  daily,  well  established, 
with  fairly  good  equipment  in  a 
three-story  building. 

Of  equal  importence  in  this 
city  is  the  Shin  Aichi.  TOis  is 
the  papOT  which  owns  the  Ko¬ 
kumin  in  Tokyo.  The  owners 
are  the  Oshima  family. 

The  Osaka  Asahi  and  the 
Oaakt  Afainicht  built  modern 
steel  and  earthquake  -  proof 


by  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Sibarli. 
The  Japanese  somehow  got  haU 
of  It. 

In  Kobe,  the  Japan  Chrordck, 
a  British-owned  paper,  had  fiat 
job  printing  presses,  limitsi 
type  facilities,  and  four  to  six 
linotypes. 

At  Osaka,  the  English  edition 
of  the  Mainichi  had  a  sm^ 
assortment  of  type  faces  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Writing  of  the  Americans’  land¬ 
ing  at  Atsugi  Airdrome,  Richard 
O’Malley,  AP,  mentioned  the 
name  of  Toshiro  Shimanouchi  ai 
press  relations  man  with  the  Jap 
welcoming  party.  Toshiro  Shi¬ 
manouchi  was  a  reporter  for 
several  years  on  the  Japan  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  ’Then  he  joined  the 
Japanese  Cultural  Society  wift 
headquarters  in  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter.  He  was  picked  up  by  the 
FBI  shortly  after  the  war  broke 
and  put  on  Ellis  Island  and  sent 
back  to  Tokyo.  He  was  a  news¬ 
paper  espionage  agent. 


Front  page  oi  a  laponese  newspaper — prewar. 


plants.  ’The  walls  are  of  glass 
brick  and  the  whole  effect  with 
neon  signs  at  night  is  one  of 
Coney  Island.  These  branch  of¬ 
fices  are  much  better  in  equip¬ 
ment  than  the  head  offices  in 
Osaka.  They  have  fine  modern 
air  conditioned  auditoriums  seat¬ 
ing  about  1,500  people. 

The  Osaka  Mainichi  is  the 
head  office  of  the  paper  under 
this  name  and  also  the  head  of¬ 
fice  for  the  financial  and  edi¬ 
torial  control  of  the  Tokyo 
Nichi  Nichi.  The  plant  was  old 
and  overcrowded. 

The  Fukuoka  Nichi  Nichi  was 
the  largest  newspaper  in  western 
Japan,  an  old  provincial  paper 
with  an  editorial  policy  of  ex¬ 
pansion  for  Japan.  ’The  plant 
was  old. 

The  Hokkai  Times,  Sapporo. 
Hokkaido,  would  be  a  useful 
plant.  It  is  a  red  brick  building, 
two  or  three  stories,  and  the 
equipment  old.  It  is  the  only 
publishing  plant  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  on  the  entire  island  and 
would  be  useful  for  an  Army 
of  Occupation  as  a  publication 
center. 

The  Keijo  Nippo  at  Keijo, 
Korea,  is  owned  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Army. 

In  an  eight-story  building, 
steel  and  concrete,  in  Tokyo  is 
the  Domei  News  Agency,  gov¬ 
ernment  financed  and  supposed¬ 
ly  owned  by  many  newspapers 
as  cooperative  members.  The 
annual  deficit  was  covered  by 
appropriations  from  the  minis¬ 
try  of  communications,  the 


Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Foreign 
Office.  This  news  agency  has 
a  huge  variety  of  telephone, 
telegraph  and  photographic 
equipment.  Manager  of  this  or¬ 
ganization.  which  has  a  staff  of 
well  over  1,000  people  is  Inosuke 
Furuno.  an  old  time  news  agency 
man  in  Japan  who  is  plenty 
tough.  The  Domei  News  Agency 
is  the  chief  Japanese  espionage 
organization  of  Japan  outside  of 
the  Military  Gendarmes. 

Domei  has  branch  offices  with 
transmission  facilities  through¬ 
out  the  Far  East. 

In  Manchuria  there  are  the 
Manshu  Nichi  Nichi  at  Dairen, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the 
South  Manchurian  Railroad  Co., 
and  Hoten  Mainichi  at  Mukden: 
also  important  newspapers  and 
one  news  agency  at  Hsinking. 

There  is  also  an  English  lan¬ 
guage  paper  in  Hsinking,  the 
Manchuria  Daily  News,  formerly 
published  in  Dairen.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  are  Japanese 
from  the  United  States.  The 
plant  was  in  the  former  Ford 
Motor  Co.  salesroom  and  garage. 

There  were  two  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  plants  in 
Tokyo — the  Japan  Times  and 
the  Japan  Advertiser.  The  latter 
had  a  three-story  plant  just  be¬ 
hind  the  Imperial  Hotel.  (Young 
was  manager  of  the  Advertiser 
for  10  years.) 

The  equipment  at  the  Times 
was  bad.  ’The  linotypes  and 
the  press  were  brought  from  Si¬ 
beria  after  the  World  War  I 
The  machinery  had  been  used 


Minneapolis  Dailies 
See  Sport  News  Boom 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  26— 
Announcement  of  a  number  of 
additions  to  the  sports  staffs  of 
both  the  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  as  well  as  shifts 
in  personnel  in  preparation  for 
a  big  postwar  boom  in  sports 
activities  have  been  made  by 
Charles  Johnson,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  papers. 

“We  are  in  for  a  tremendous 
boom  in  sports  activities  now 
the  war  is  over,”  Johnson  said, 
“and  we  hope  to  have  a  hangup 
staff  on  all  papers  to  handle 
them  adequately  for  our  read¬ 
ers.” 

As  of  Sept.  3,  Bernie  Swanson, 
sports  editor  of  the  Tribune 
since  May,  1941,  will  become 
sports  editor  of  the  Star-Journal. 
Taking  over  his  post  on  the  Trib¬ 
une  will  be  Joe  Hendrickson, 
sports  editor  of  Esquire  since 
last  Jan.  1  and  previously  on  the 
sports  staffs  of  the  Star- Journal 
and  Duluth  News-Tribune. 

Jack  Connor,  former  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tima, 
becomes  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Star-Journal. 

New  addition  to  the  sports  staff 
is  Robert  Lee,  overseas  for  34 
months  with  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Division  and  a  member  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  staff  for  11 
months. 
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Veterans'  Job 
Assets  Stressed 
By  Gen.  Bradley 

Washington,  Aug.  28  —  The 
specialized  training  and  leader- 
siiip  experience  acquired  by  tnil- 
lioos  of  American  war  veterans 
will  make  them  more  valuable 
citizens  in  their  communities 
and  in  the  nation  at  large,  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley,  administrator  of 
the  Veterans’  Administration, 
declared  at  a  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  War  Advertising 
Council  and  attended  by  mili¬ 
tary  officials  and  business  lead¬ 
ers. 

The  conference  reviewed  vet¬ 
erans’  information  programs  de¬ 
veloped  to  date  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  the  War 
Advertising  Council,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  various  government 
agencies.  Plans  were  mapped 
for  the  revision  of  some  of  these 
programs. 

Among  those  who  participated 
were  Maj.  Gen.  Stephen  G. 
Henry,  in  charge  of  War  De¬ 
partment  demobilization  plans: 
Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
dir^or.  Selective  Service;  Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  retiring 
Veterans’  Administrator;  Vice- 
Admiral  Randall  Jacobs,  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel;  Brig.  Gen. 
^nry  B.  Lewis,  advisor  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradley;  Col.  Douglas  Par- 
mentier.  Bureau  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  War  Department. 

Also  Robert  B.  Brown,  vice- 


NAEA  Schedule 

Th.  next  meeting  of  the 
Newepoper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  will  be  held 
in  mid-January  in  Chicago. 
Robert  K.  Drew,  NAEA  presi¬ 
dent.  announced  this  week 
since  ODT  approval  for  Octo 
ber  dates  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  officers  and  board  will 
meet  in  October. 


president,  Bristol-Myers  Co.; 
Philip  J.  Kelly,  vice-president, 
Carstairs  Distilling  Co.,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  veterans’  campaigns;  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  chairman.  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission;  Eugene 
Meyer,  publisher,  Washington 
Post;  Frank  Schwengel,  presi¬ 
dent,  Seagram  Distillers;  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Repplier,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil;  and  Paul  B.  West,  president. 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  and  acting  chairman.  War 
Advertising  Council. 

m 

Admen  to  Meet 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  Sept.  7  and  8,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  R.  Steward,  vice- 
president  of  the  group.  George 
Hitus,  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  will  talk. 


PRIDE  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


Yon,  too,  will  be  proud  of  the  results  when 
Burxess  Chrome  Mats  are  employed.  All 
the  beauty  of  the  original  copy  is  faithfully 
reproduced ...  all  worry  from  high  or  low 
shrinkage  is  abolished  by  these  superior 
quality  mats  that  register  every  dot  with 
utmost  fidelity. 

Here  is  a  precision  mat . . .  absolutely  depend¬ 
able  because  it’s  laboratory  tested  through 
every  step  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

When  you  insist  on  Burgess  Chrome  Mats 
you  insure  results  ...  a  new  high  in  stereo 
quality ...  that’s  pride  in  accomplishment 
for  both  of  us  besides  simplifying  your 
reproduction  problem. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufotlurtr,  and  Diifribufori  at  Burgen  Chromt  and  Tont  Tr,  Matt 

FREEPORT  ILLINOIS 
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RALPH  LEBER  CO  4 26  Poison  Bid?  SEATTLE  WASH 


^^Shhht  He’s  just  bet  Tom  a  dollar 
he  could  find  the  comic  section  in  The  Bujfalo 
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view 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Gradual*  School  of  louraaliam.  Columbia  UniTaruty.  N.  Y. 


Light  on  Daiic 
Side  of  S.  A. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  UNCENSORED 

by  Roland  Hall  Sharp.  New  Vork: 
LonRmant,  Green  and  Co.  363  pp.  $3.50. 
NEW,  different,  and  factually 

searching  light  is  thrown  on 
South  American  fascism  by  this 
book;  and,  in  parts  two  and 
three,  on  the  economic  resources 
of  the  continent. 

Brazilian  students  protesting 
the  muzzled  speech  and  press  of 
the  Vargas  government  —  and 
fired  on  for  their  enterprise — 
had  “more  character  and  cour¬ 
age  than  our  State  Department," 
the  author  charges.  When  he 
laid  such  facts  before  a  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernent,  he  was  told  to  “be  nice 
to  Brazil."  Yet  a  free  press 
does  not  exist  in  Brazil  under 
Vargas,  the  author  says  blunt¬ 
ly.  “Any  writer  who  does  not 
conform  to  official  propaganda 
could  not  stay  in  the  country." 

Mr.  Sharp  is  a  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  on  Latin-American  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  He  holds  a  doctoral 
degree  in  political  science  from 
the  Graduate  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Geneva.  Material  for 
this  book  he  obtained  on  seven 
trips  In  Latin  America  since 
1937.  They  covered  110,000 
miles  including  foot  and  horse¬ 
back  treks  into  the  jungle. 

Academic  Style 

“South  America  Uncensored" 
is  packed  with  facts  and  gives 
an  impression  of  scholarly  de¬ 
tachment  The  style  at  times  is 
turgid  and  academic.  But  the 
author  produces  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  informative  and 
revealing  books  we  have  on  our 
Latin-American  neighbors. 

So  much  has  been  published 
about  Argentina  as  a  possible 
re-fueling  base  for  Nazi  renas¬ 
cence,  “it  comes  as  a  shock  to 
have  Mr.  Sharp  describe  the 
Vargas  government  of  United 
Nations  Brazil  as  the  most  thor¬ 
oughgoing  totalitarian  mire  in 
all  of  South  America.  Beside 
the  iron  hand  of  Dr.  Vargas,  the 
military  dictatorship  of  Argen¬ 
tina's  Colonel  Juan  Peron  was 
confused  and  amateurish,  the 
author  tells  us.  It  is  an  im¬ 
posing  array  of  evidence  he 
presents. 

Mr.  Sharp  makes  no  defense 
for  Argentina.  He  calls  it  the 
spearhead  of  South  America 
fascism  and  says  it  took  the 
lead  in  the  fascist  surge.  As  a 
result,  he  says,  “Argentine  dip¬ 
lomatic  fortunes  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  changed  almost  overnight 
from  treadmill  gloom  to  a 
sparkling  era  of  sword-rattling 
and  fascist  plots." 

But  Washington  consciously 
strengthened  Dr.  Varus,  Mr. 
Sharp  points  out,  and  Dr.  Var¬ 
gas  followed  through  with  a 
ruthless  and  competent  hand. 

Brazil,  of  course,  joined  the 
Allies’  camp.  She  trained  Bra¬ 


zilian  soldiers  for  service  with 
the  United  Nations  in  Europe. 
These  soldiers,  Mr.  Sharp  sug¬ 
gests,  must  have  wondered  at 
the  suppression  of  democracy 
in  their  own  land.  Argentina 
long  remained  aloof.  As  for  her 
so  remaining,  the  author  quotes 
Brazil’s  foreign  minister.  Dr. 
Oswalds  Aranha  as  saying,  per¬ 
haps  prophetically,  “The  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  world,  and  of  men, 
is  to  forget.”  Dr.  Aranha  did 
not  elaborate,  the  author  says, 
but  his  implication  was  that 
“Argentina  would  again  be  ac¬ 
cepted  among  the  American  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  this  interlude  of 
obstructive  diplomacy  in  Buenos 
Aires  would  be  forgotten.” 

Questions  Answered 

Mr.  Sharp,  on  his  trips,  set 
out  to  answer  several  questions. 
Among  them  were  these  par¬ 
ticularly  timely  ones: 

How  serious  is  the  fascist 
tinge  of  government,  especially 
in  Argentina  and  Brazil? 

What  lines  of  policy  by  the 
United  States  will  promote 
genuine  friendship  and  security 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Are  South  American  resources 
as  promising  as  we  have  been 
told? 

Considerable  data  and  clear 
reasoning  support  the  answers. 
He  divides  his  volume  into  four 


parts:  Jungles  of  Fascism,  Gen¬ 
uine  Good^eighborliness,  Por¬ 


trait  of  a  Continent,  and  in 
Search  of  Frontiers.  The  first 
two  analyze  the  power  politics 
of  Latin  America.  Besides  Bra¬ 
zil  and  Argentina,  the  author 
discusses  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
Chile  and  Uruguay. 

He  makes  considerable  point 
of  the  fact  that  the  rank  and  file 
in  all  these  countries  is  funda¬ 
mentally  democracy-loving.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  easy-going 
people  who  cannot  keep  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  clutches  of  to¬ 
talitarian  strong  men. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts 
constitute  really  another  book 
— a  book  on  the  material  re¬ 
sources  and  business  opportun¬ 
ities  of  South  America.  Here, 
too,  Mr.  Sharp’s  view  is  factual 
and  surprising.  For  years,  some 
good-neighbor  courses  in  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  and  certain  Span- 
ish-language  teachers  have  been 
painting  South  America  as  the 
new  world  for  20th  Century  pio¬ 
neers.  But  don’t  sell  the  home¬ 
stead  and  go  South,  the  author 
warns,  with  only  hope  and  three 
units  in  Spanish. 

“Much  of  the  land  that  lures 
from  afar  as  virgin  country 
awaiting  only  the  axes  and 
ploughs  of  adventurous  pio¬ 
neers,  actually  has  been  aban¬ 
doned,"  Mr.  Sharp  declares. 
“It  should  appeal  to  anyone’s 
reason  that  the  acquisitive  hu¬ 
man  race  would  not  have  al¬ 
lowed  fortunes  to  lie  around 
loose  for  450  years  in  South 
America.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
easily  accessible  wealth  was 
creamed  off  long  ago.” 


Offsetting  South  America’s 
developed  and  potential  re¬ 
sources,  the  author  tells  us,  is 
a  generally  unsuspected  poverty 
of  soil,  as  well  as  severe  handi¬ 
caps  of  jungle,  deserts,  mis¬ 
placed  mountains,  weather  and 
human  elements  that  go  far 
toward  explaining  the  contin¬ 
ent’s  retarded  projects. 

But  the  bright  sides  of  South 
America,  political  and  economic, 
Mr.  Sharp  fully  highlights.  He 
writes  as  one  devoted  to  the 
people  and  the  beauty  of  Latin 
America.  But  he  took  more 
than  a  Cook’s  ,  tour  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  went  further  than 
the  big  cities.  His  book  should 
bring  more  understanding  than 
disillusionment,  more  accuracy 
and  less  propaganda. 


Not  All  the  News 
About  the  Times 


DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN  JEWS. 

Edited  by  P.  Henry  Lotz.  NVw  York: 
.\ssociation  Press.  107  pp.  $1.50. 

IT  IS  HARD  to  imagine  a  more 

disappointing  discussion  of  a 
great  publisher  than  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Adolph  Ochs  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  this  collection. 
Mr.  Ochs  is  called  a  merchant 
of  news,  and  the  first  para¬ 
graph  informs  us  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  become  a 
strictly  commercial  affair. 

The  piece  is  by  Edwin  T. 
Randall,  pastor  of  the  Monti- 
cello  Community  Church  in 
Minnesota. 

Time  was,  we  are  told,  when 
newspapers  exercised  some  of 
the  functions  of  the  pulpit: 
They  informed  the  people  of 
what  was  going  on  and  also 
interpreted  events;  and  often 
quite  definitely  suggested 
courses  of  action  in  relation  to 
public  problems.  But  there 
came  department  stores,  we 
learn,  which  advertised  in  a 
big  way — so  big  a  way  that 
“often  news  items  were  almost 
hidden  among  the  ads.” 

Mr.  Ochs,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Randall,  “accepted 
frankly  the  idea  of  a  news¬ 
paper  as  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  rather  than  as  a  variety 
of  public  trust.”  But  “he  took 
as  his  motto,  ‘All  the  news  that’s 
fit  to  print’  .  .  .  and  kept  out  the 
merely  sensational  and  scandal¬ 
ous.” 

Port  of  Story  Untold 

Of  Adolph  Ochs’  sound  build¬ 
ing  of  the  rejuvenated  Times, 
department  by  department,  into 
the  most  complete  and  depend¬ 
able  newspaper  American  jour¬ 
nalism  had  seen;  of  the  Times’ 
amazing  editorial  enterprise 
under  Mr.  Ochs  in  completeness 
and  dependability,  and  its  de¬ 
velopment  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  there  is  nothing 
approaching  an  adequate  treat¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Ochs  himself  listed  three 
qualities  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  as  top-of-column  in  im¬ 
portance:  honest,  unprejudiced 
presentation  of  news,  its  inter¬ 
pretation  with  independence 
and  fairness,  and  the  ability  to 
judge  and  appreciate  other 
men’s  qualifications. 

Great  as  the  Times  is,  and 
great  as  it  was  under  Mr.  Ochs, 


'Iniorxned  Quarten' 

The  much-quoted  'Toreiga 
Office  commentators”  aad 
“Foreign  Office  spokesmea'*  ia 
London  will  be  even  met* 
anonymous  now,  os  the  resait 
of  a  ruling  just  put  into  effect 
Hereafter  information  given  oat 
at  the  Office's  daily  press  con¬ 
ferences  may  be  attributed 
only  to  “informed  quarters,” 
“Whitehall  circles,"  or  “any 
other  old  or  new  cliche  you 
can  think  up." 


it  is  odd  to  read,  as  one  does  in 
this  chwter,  that  the  methodi 
of  the  'rimes  were  imitated  by 


of  the  'rimes  were  imitated  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  under 
Victor  Lawson,  and  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star  under  Williaa 
Rockhill  Nelson.  It  is  odd  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Lawson  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Chicafo 
Daily  News  in  1879,  and  the 
principle  of  conservative  and 
independent  news  presentation 
had  been  enunciated  by  hit 
partner,  Melville  E.  Stone,  in 
1875,  20  years  before  Mr.  Ochs 
bought  the  Times.  Mr.  Nelson 
founded  the  Kansas  City  Star  IS 
years  before  Mr.  Ochs  went  to 
New  York. 

On  the  last  page  we  read  that 
“Whereas  the  original  guaran¬ 
tees  of  a  'free  press’  were  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  papers  from 
government  control,  the  control 
^  the  press  is  now  in  the  handi 
of  those  who  support  the  presi 
through  advertising.”  And  for 
some  reason,  the  chapter  cloau 
with  a  set  of  questions.  One  it: 
“Secure  a  copy  of  PM,  the  New 
York  paper  which  prints  no 
paid  advertisements.  Compare 
it  with  the  Times.  What  are 
the  differences?” 

Among  the  remaining  11  per 
sons  profiled  in  this  volume  are 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Charles 
Steinmetz,  Paul  Muni,  Felix  Ad¬ 
ler,  and  Louis  Brandeis.  Their 
sketches  are  by  Ivan  G.  Grim- 
shaw.  Myrtle  L.  Grimshaw,  and 
Kendig  B.  Cully.  editor  it 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Henry  Loti, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Churdi 
in  Toulon,  Ill.  The  book  is 
Volume  VI  of  the  Creative  Per¬ 
sonality  Series  sponsored  by 
the  International  Committee  of 
the  Y.M.C.A. 
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Hotel  City  Room 
Is  Monument 
To  a  Lost  Job 

By  Mary  Hirschi«ld 
CUreland  Plain  Dealer 


One  of  a  series  of  messages  published  by  this  investment  firm  to  help  protect  the 
savings  of  the  American  people  and  in  the  interests  of  a  sound  American  economy. 


Here  is  a  newspaper  yarn,  a 
tale  of  coincidence  that  bears 
telling  in  print. 

Out  in  California,  where  the 
fabulous  is  everyday  stuff,  a 
story  is  told  about  Baron  Long, 
w^thy  president  of  the  elegant 
Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

Long  keeps  a  suite  in  the 
hotel  at  the  disposal  of  working 
newspaper  writers.  Soft  chairs, 
clean  desks,  good  typewriters, 
copy  paper,  pencils,  telephones 
-all  are  there  for  their  use.  It 
is  not  only  for  the  Los  Angeles 
newspaper  staffs,  but  for  the 
writing  fraternity  from  London, 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  New  York, 
Cleveland  or  anywhere  else. 

That’s  how  this  writer,  who 
wanted  to  send  back  a  couple  of 
articles  to  her  paper,  got  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  place.  Appraising  the 
setup  with  a  trained  eye,  the  in¬ 
evitable  inquiry  was  made. 
How  come  the  genteel  treat¬ 
ment  without  any  suggestion  of 
a  payoff? 

A  local  new^aper  man  pass¬ 
ing  the  time  of  day  there  spoke 
up.  Long,  as  a  young  man. 
was  employed  by  some  news¬ 
paper,  he  related.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  that  treasured  berth  was 
lost,  and  Long,  down  to  his 
last  pair  of  socks,  took  a  wait¬ 
er’s  job. 

That  was  his  start  in  the 
hotel  business,  that  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  successful  career, 
and  ever  since  he  has  had  a 
^ial  affection  for  journalists. 
Out  of  gratitude  for  having 
been  discharged  from  his  re¬ 
porter’s  position,  he  maintains 
that  miniature  city  room. 

Getting  home,  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  correspondent,  not  having 
met  I^ng,  dropped  him  a  note 
thaidcing  him  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  press  room. 

The  return  mall  brought  his 
reply. 

The  Plain  Dealer  stationery 
rtirred  old  memories.  Long 
wrote.  When  making  a  cross¬ 
continent  trip,  he  likes  to  stop 
off  in  Cleveland,  he  added,  be¬ 
cause  he  enjoys  reminiscing 
about  his  first  cafe  job  which 
was  at  Weber’s  on  Superior 
Avenue. 

That,  of  course,  was  after  he 
^  been  fired  from  the  Plain 
Dealer! 

■ 

libel  Action  Settled 

Jackson,  Mich..  Aug.  27 — 
Ubel  suits  brought  in  federal 
totrict  court  at  IJetroit  by  six 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.,  physi- 
and  surgeons  against  the 
wtis  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
tave  been  settled  out  of  court, 
»  was  announced  by  Henry  A. 
■ontgomery,  attorney  repre- 
••ntlng  the  physicians.  The 
ooginal  actions  were  based  on 
•a  article  written  by  Henry  F. 
l^^le  which  said  there  was 
only  one  experienced  ohstetri- 
fwn  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

editor  a  PUILISHIRf* 


best  investment  you  can  make.  And 
the  longer  you  hold  them,  the  better 
the  interest  you  get  on  your  money. 

Owning  a  home  is  another  step  on 
the  way  to  being  sure  and  safe.  Pro¬ 
tecting  your  family  with  insurance  is 
still  another  proven  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  your  way  of  life  and  that  of  your 
family.  And  building  up  a  good  cash 
reserve  is  another  practical  step. 
Finally,  a  planned  educational  fund 
will  guarantee  your  children  a  most 
precious  heritage — American  educa¬ 
tion. 

Contrast  these  sound,  sure  steps  in 
your  own  interest  to  "get-rich-tjuick” 
gambling,  or  any  other  ill-advised 
attempt  to  run  a  shoestring  into  a 
fortune.  Think,  finally,  which  of 
these  courses  will  lead  to  the  greater 
ultimate  happiness  of  your  family 
and  yourself.  The  choice  is  yours. 


"OW  that  victory  has  been 


won 

by  the  valor  and  ingenuity  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  those  of  our 
Allies,  we  face  the  task  of  winning 
the  peace — as  a  nation  and  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  And  how  we  handle  our 
own  financial  affairs  is  vital  to  our 
family  security  that  is  the  basis  of 
national  security. 

For  example,  ill-considered  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  hope  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  whether  in  real 
estate  or  securities  or  anything  else, 
is  taking  the  greatest  financial  risk 
in  the  world.  The  gain,  if  any,  is  un¬ 
certain — the  loss  can  be  a  family’s 
future.  And  the  most  senseless  thing 
about  this  form  of  gambling  is  that, 
if  the  idea  is  to  achieve  economic 
security,  the  risk  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  unwise. 

For  instance,  your  War  Loan  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds,  in  our  opinion,  are  the 
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CIRCULATION 


Canadian  Doily 
Develops  Own 
Conveyor  Plan 

By  G*org«  A.  Bromdenbiug 

Circnlation  nuuiagers  of  small¬ 
er  dailies  who  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  a  compact,  inexpensive 
conveyer  system  from  the  press 
room  to  the  mailing  room 
should  be  vitally  interested  in 
the  “home-made”  device  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Peterborough 
( Ont. )  Examiner. 

The  system,  in  use  for  some 


most  cases  will  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  hand. 

“The  three  main  rollers  are 
made  of  five  pieces  of  hard 
maple  glued  together.  Down 
the  center  an  oversized  hole 
was  bored  and  on  the  ends 
flanges  with  a  %-inch  hole  in 
the  middle  were  fastened  by 
lag  bolts.  The  idling  rollers 
are  made  of  pieces  of  hardwood 
3Vfe  inches  square,  with  gud¬ 
geons  fitted  in  the  center  of 
each  end. 

“Bearings  for  the  idling  roll¬ 
ers  may  be  procured  at  almost 
any  hardware  store.  They  are 
made  of  white  metal  and  are 
available  in  various  sizes  from 
Vi-inch  to  %-inch. 

“The  belt  tightener  is  simple 
in  its  operation.  There  are  no 


The  Peterbozough  Examiner's  conveyor  as  it  reaches  the  mailing 
room.  25  feet  from  the  press  room.  It  saves  40  minutes  in  handling 
papers  os  compared  with  the  old  carting  system. 


time,  has  proved  most  satis¬ 
factory,  according  to  H.  B.  Cow¬ 
an,  Jr.,  circulation  manager. 
Mr.  Cowan  bad  been  looking  for 
a  suitable  conveyor  system  for 
his  paper,  when  he  saw  the 
type  he  wanted  in  a  cardboard 
manufacturing  plant  in  Petej^ 
borough. 

He  showed  it  to  William  J. 
Gamer,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Examiner,  who  has  an  engi¬ 
neering  backgroimd. 

Mr.  Garner  adopted  the  idea 
to  the  Examiner's  purposes  and 
the  conveyor  was  built  by  G. 
Walter  Green  Co.  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  at  a  cost  of  $300. 

Time  Saver 

Mr.  Garner,  who  supervised 
the  construction,  said  the  con¬ 
veyor,  which  carries  pikers 
from  the  press  to  the  mailing 
room,  a  distance  of  24  feet,  10 
inches,  is  made  of  easily  pro- 
ciuvble  materials.  “The  con¬ 
veyor  is  made  in  two  sections 
because  our  press  room  must 
have  clear  floor  space  exc^t 
during  the  press  run,”  he  said. 
"When  not  in  use  the  section  in 
the  press  room  is  hoisted  to  the 
ceiling  by  counterweights. 

“The  time  saved  by  the  use 
of  this  conveyor  is  approximate¬ 
ly  40  minutes,  or  about  half  the 
time  it  previously  took  when 
we  used  the  old  system  of  shov¬ 
ing  papers  on  carts  back  and 
forth. 

“The  framework  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  is  made  of  1-inch  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe  which  has  an 
outside  diameter  of  1  5/16 

inches.  The  bearings  are  all 
Ts  babbitted  to  shaft  sizes. 
Any  ordinary  plumber  can  cut 
and  fit  this  framework  and  in 


springs  or  any  other  means  of 
pressure. 

“The  center  foot  and  bearing 
for  the  conveyor  was  very  sim¬ 
ple  to  make.  It  was  welded  up 
from  lV4-inch  angle  iron.  The 
bearing  in  this  case,  which  was 
welded  on  the  top,  was  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pipe  coupling  babbitted  to 
fit  the  shaft.  Each  end  of  the 
conveyor  can  be  swung  up  or 
down  on  this  main  shaft. 

“The  drive  also  is  made 
through  this  shaft  from  a  V^  hp 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  re¬ 
duction  gear  and  motor. 

“Adaptations  of  this  general 
design  may  quite  easily  be  made 
for  longer  or  shorter  carries.” 

Add — Carrier  Papers 
TWO  additional  interesting  re¬ 
plies  have  been  received  con¬ 
cerning  carrier  publications, 
after  our  original  story  ap¬ 
peared  in  EAP  for  Aug.  18. 
From  A.  G.  Rubbra,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  came  these 
comments: 

“Ask  any  kid  what  he  likes 
best  in  a  newspaper  and  it’s  a 
safe  bet  he'll  say  ‘the  comics.’ 
That  goes  for  our  carrier  pub¬ 
lication,  too!  The  most  popular 
feature  we  have  had  in  the 
paper  for  some  time  is  ‘Gooney 
the  Jerk’ — a  cartoon  with  a 
moral,  that  depicts  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  guy  who  just  oan’t 
get  carrier  instructions  straight. 

“We  don’t  rely  upon  boys  for 
stories.  We  sometimes  do  strike 
a  lad  who  has  a  nose  for  news 
and  who  turns  us  in  some  good 
copy — but  in  general  the  car¬ 
riers  are  not  dependable  con¬ 
tributors.” 

T%e  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 


homan  and  Times  have  a  pub¬ 
lication,  “Carrier  Courier”;  it’s 
14  months  old,  has  four  pages, 
is  printed  on  magazine  stock, 
four  columns  to  the  page.  Edi¬ 
tor  Anne  Elizabeth  Jent  says: 

“The  best  read  feature  in  the 
pblication  is  the  story  that  men¬ 
tions  the  reader’s  name.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  softball  stories 
and  pictures  dominate  the  col¬ 
umns,  with  complete  play-by- 
play  coverage  and  box  scores  of 
the  boys’  games. 

“The  Carrier  Courier  ‘took’ 
the  minute  it  was  started. 

“During  school  terms,  when 
activities  are  less  frequent,  we 
use  a  boy  reporter  from  each 
sub-station,  and  i>ay  him  for  his 
stories.  Out  of  that  group  was 
selected  a  talented  boy  to  act  as 
assistant  editor  of  the  magazine. 

“Until  the  past  three  weeks 
the  papers  were  distributed  di¬ 
rect  to  the  stations  or  spots.  We 
now  use  a  fourth-class  permit, 
and  mail  them  to  the  homes 

“We  aim  high — we  try  to 
cover  as  broadly  as  possible  the 
gamut  of  the  boys’  lives,  and 
don’t  restrict  the  material  in 
any  way  to  their  ability  to  work. 

“We  use  editorials  with  care, 
and  make  them  educational  and 
inspirational  rather  than  com¬ 
pulsory  in  any  sense.  In  other 
words,  we  tell  them  stories 
about  the  romantic  business  of 
newspaper  publishing.” 

Moody  in  Arkansas 
KEN  W.  MOODY,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y. )  New 
Yorker,  has  been  named  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Blythe- 
ville  ( Ark. )  Courier  News.  Prior 
to  going  to  Poughkeepsie, 
Moody  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mount  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Monitor-Leader. 

Regional  Presidents  No.  6 

BYRON  C.  VEDDER,  Urbana 

(IlL)  Evening  Courier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Central  States  Circula- 
t  i  o  n  Managers 
Association,  has 
followed  the 
“r  e  V  e  r  se  pat¬ 
tern”  in  getting 
into  circulation 
work.  He  ex¬ 
plains  it  this 
way: 

“I  was  made 
a  business  man-, 
ager  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  then  cir¬ 
culation  m  a  n  - 
ager  duties  were  Vedder 
added  and  since 
taking  on  circulation,  I  have 
bad  to  work  in  the  mail  room 
and  carry  routes  on  occasion.  I 
had  never  carried  papers  or 
worked  in  a  mail  room  before, 
so  you  oan  see  I  have  gone  from 
business  manager  to  carrier — 
not  a  very  promising  pattern 
for  the  future.” 

Vedder,  despite  his  version, 
is  a  successful  young  newspaper 
executive,  born  in  Adrian, 
Mioh.,  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  where  upon 
graduation  he  served  as  auditor 
of  all  student  publications.  In 
1934,  he  was  made  business 
manager  of  the  Urbana  Cour¬ 
ier,  a  division  of  Decatur  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

He  is  a  member  of  Kiwanis, 


vice-president  of  the  Urbaa 
Association  of  Commerce. 

Carrier  Notes 

THE  Chicago  Heratd-Ameriem 
carrier  softball  team  evenM 
the  annual  series  with  tl^  fi*. 
troit  Times  carriers  for  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  trophy 
in  Chicago  last  week.  After 
dropping  the  opening  game,  the 
Chicago  champions  took  flu 
second  contest,  11  to  6.  ...  Ai 
encouragement  to  its  carri^ 
the  New  Orleans  States  reccat- 
ly  featured  a  six-weeks  conteit 
with  a  “big  day”  promised  the 
winner.  The  “big  day”  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  tour  of  the  Timer 
Picayune-States  building,  a  din¬ 
ner,  an  interview  on  the  Statei 
radio  show,  and  a  trip  to  the 
movies. 


Boston  Area  Weeklies 
Join  to  Solicit  'Ads 

Boston,  Aug.  30  —  Eleven 
Greater  Boston  weeklies  with  e 
combined  circulation  of  150,000 
have  formed  the  Boston  Subur 
ban  Quality  Newspapers  Associi- 
tion.  Its  president,  William  A 
Dole,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Chronicle-Sun,  described 
it  as  “a  concerted  bid  for  ne- 
tional  advertising.” 

The  BSQNA  includes  the  Mal¬ 
den  Press,  Edward  Hazlett,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Revere  Journal,  Sidney 
Curtis;  Dorchester  Argos-News, 
Harry  Katz  ( advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
World  War  I);  Cambridie 
Chronicle-Sun,  Somerville  Prm, 
William  A.  Dole,  Jr.;  Brooklm, 
Brighton,  Alston  Citizen,  G.  Rut- 
sell  Phinney;  Parkway  Tm- 
script,  Richard  W.  Davis. 


Loit  Lauds  Ernie 

Jack  Lait,  editor  of  the  Ntu 
York  Mirror,  devoted  his  entire 
“Broadway  and  Elsewhere”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  newspaper  Aug.  20 
to  a  eulogy  of  Ernie  i  Pyle, 
Scripps  -  Howard  correspondMt 
killed  in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Lak 
whose  column  has  been  runniof 
in  Walter  Winchell’s  space  dor 
ing  the  latter’s  vacation,  said  it 
was  the  first  time  in  30  yeni 
that  he  had  devoted  all  hb 
space  to  one  man.  Thirty  yeen 
ago  this  week  he  wrote  an  obit¬ 
uary  tribute  on  Paul  Armstrong. 


Australia 


•  The  only  fournel  qlvinq  Ai 
newt  of  adverfitert,  advarik 
Ing,  publithlng,  printing  «d 
commercial  broadcatHng  b 
Australia  and  New  Zealati 
If  you  are  planning  talae  caie 
paignt  or  are  Interested  b 
these  territories  reed 
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Bunnelle  Finds  Bombs, 
Blackout  ‘Not  Pleasant 


SPENDING  six  years  in  blacked- 
out  London  and  having  his 
hfttno  bombed  twice  during  the 
time  were  not 
pleasant  exper¬ 
iences.  but  Rob¬ 
ert  Bunnelle, 
managing  exec¬ 
utive  for  the 
United  King¬ 
dom  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press, 
wears  them 
UghUy. 

Just  returned 
from  an  over¬ 
seas  stay  that 
was  unbroken 
since  1939,  Bun¬ 
nelle  echoes  the  British  Air  Min¬ 
istry  officer  he  quotes,  who  said 
of  the  early  prospect  that  2,000 
buzz  bombs  a  day  might  hit 
London:  “That  would  have  been 
a  bit  unpleasant,  wouldn’t  it?” 

It  was  early  in  a  November, 
1940,  morning  that  Bunnelle’s 
home  was  first  bombed.  Tired 
from  a  20-hour  day  of  work,  he 
went  at  5  a.m.  through  darkened 
London  streets  in  a  taxi  to  his 
top-floor  “flat.”  No  sooner  had 
he  gone  to  sleep,  he  said,  than 
“bingo.”  a  big  one  hit  the  en¬ 
trance  hallway  just  outside  his 
door.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife, 
who  has  been  with  him  through¬ 
out  the  war  period,  was  hurt. 
But  it  wasn’t  “pleasant.” 

Loses  a  Roof 

A  friend  in  the  suburbs  in¬ 
vited  them  to  stay  at  his  house 
while  he  was  away.  Elated,  they 
packed  their  belongings  and 
went  out  to  the  quiet  country¬ 
side.  The  day  after  their  arrival 
a  bomb  hit  the  house  next  door 
and  the  concussion  blew  off  the 
roof  of  theirs.  That  wasn’t  pleas¬ 
ant  either. 

Except  for  those  bombings, 
things  were  rather  peaceful.  A 
few  windows  were  blown  out  by 
buzz  bombs,  “but  that  was  noth¬ 
ing  serious.”  Also  the  AP  office 
was  bombed  out  from  under  him 
daring  the  “blitz,”  and  he  had  to 
move  from  Tudor  Street  to  the 
present  quarters  at  85  Fleet 
Street.  All  in  a  day’s  work. 

Bunnelle,  who  has  been  with 
^  since  1931,  went  to  London 
in  the  Spring  of  ’39  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  In  March,  1941,  he 
became  head  of  the  London  bu¬ 
reau. 

He  served  for  two  years  as 
president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Correspondents  in 
London,  and  on  leaving  office 
was  given  a  silver  cigarette  case 
by  the  members.  "I^at  meant 
abstainer  Bunnelle  would  have 
to  take  up  smoking,  which  he 
says  he  did.  But  the  cigarette 
tase  he  displayed  the  other  day 
«ras  empty. 

While  in  London,  Bunnelle  in¬ 
stituted  ideas  to  improve  com¬ 
munications  and  censorship  that 
aave  won  him  the  praise  of  high- 
fanking  officers. 

Adm.  George  H.  Thomson, 
wef  of  British  censorship  said: 

“Mr.  Bunnelle,  before  censors 
were  established  in  the  AP  office 


(shortly  before  D-Day),  contrib¬ 
uted  a  great  deal  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  British  cable  cen¬ 
sorship  by  writing  in  a  com¬ 
plaint  whenever  he  considered 
that  an  AP  cable  had  suffered  a 
minute’s  unnecessary  delay.  .  .  . 
He,  more  than  anyone  else,  has 
been  responsible  for  making  the 
cable  censors  realize  the  value 
of  seconds  to  a  news  agency.” 

Air  Marshal  Sir  Richard  Peck 
of  Royal  Air  Force  public  rela¬ 
tions,  said:  “We  ought  to  thank 
Bunnelle  for  his  cooperation  in 
sustaining  and  furthering  the  ex¬ 
cellent  relations  of  the  RAF  and 
the  American  correspondents 
throughout  the  past  six  years.” 

As  president  of  the  A.A.C.L., 
Bunnelle  headed  the  committee 
which  worked  with  the  British 
and  American  armies  and  Su¬ 
preme  Headquarters  to  develop 
the  fullest  possible  coverage  of 
the  fullest  possible  coverage. 

Bunnelle  was  one  of  the  AP 
men  suspended  by  Supreme 
Headquarters  after  the  prema¬ 
ture  release  of  the  German  sur¬ 
render  story.  But.  since  his 
office  was  not  directly  concerned 
with  it  and  had  been  merely  a 
relay  point,  he  was  soon  rein¬ 
stated. 

“They  were  very  mad  at  the 
time,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  “and  they  were  just  thrash¬ 
ing  around  while  trying  to  get 
matters  straightened  out.” 

Bunnelle  was  much  impressed 
by  the  apparent  phlegmatic  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  of  the  British  to¬ 
ward  the  dangers  of  the  war.  At 
Dover,  for  instance,  which  he 
was  covering  when  invasion  by 
the  Germans  seemed  imminent, 
the  constant  shelling  and  bomb¬ 
ing  had  little  of  the  expected 
frightening  effect  on  the  people. 

Dover  Unafraid 

“Nobody  at  Dover  seemed  to 
care,”  he  said.  “They  were  not 
going  to  evacuate,  of  course  not. 
Their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  lived  in  Dover  and  they 
were  going  to  live  on  there,  too.” 

Bunnelle  went  to  Dover  “to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  first 
German  boat.”  Shells — they 
must  have  been  shells — were 
coming  across  the  channel  in  a 
continuous  wave.  But  some  of 
the  British  didn’t  quite  believe 
shells  could  be  lobbed  over  that 
great  a  distance. 

So,  curious  Bunnelle  picked 
up  a  few  fragments,  took  them 
to  the  ordnance  office  and  asked, 
“Are  these  bombs  or  shells?” 
“They’re  shells,”  he  was  told. 

Since  this  is  his  first  trip  home 
in  six  years,  Bunnelle  believes 
he’s  due  for  a  vacation  and  he’s 
going  to  take  it.  After  a  few 
days  in  New  York,  he’ll  go  to 
Urbana,  Ill.,  to  stay  with  his 
mother  for  a  while.  ’Then  down 
to  Atlanta,  where  he  has  his 
home  and  where  he  worked  in 
the  AP  bureau  before  going 
overseas. 

The  thing  he's  looking  forward 
to  most  eagerly,  after  London’s 
foggy  days  and  blacked-out 
nights,  is  “lots  of  sunshine.” 
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Clambake  for  Price 

Washington.  Aug.  27  —  It 
could  happen  only  here.  Ths 
men  whose  copy  he  blue-pen¬ 
cilled  for  three  long  years — 
news  correspondents  and  radio 
commentators — will  stage  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  National  Press 
Club  auditorium  Sept.  8  for 
Censor  Byron  Price,  by  way  of 
saying  a  mass  "thank  you" 
for  an  extremely  difficult  ad¬ 
ministrative  task  performed 
with  universal  approval. 


McCormick  Discusses 
Postwar  Expansion 

continued  from  page  9 


and  extravagant,  but  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  this  life  are  so  great  and 
so  many  that  the  individual  can¬ 
not  guarantee  his  old  age.  and 
the  company  should  provide  for 
it,  if  it  can. 

“I  believe  that  it  should  be 
made  possible  for  employes  to 
acquire  stock  in  a  company  so 
that  they  can  share  in  the  profits 
and  also  in  the  anxieties.  Two 
hundred  fifty-two  of  our  families 
now  own  over  four  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  our  stock,  and  when  I 
say  252  I  am  not  including  Capt. 
Patterson  and  myself.  Plans  are 
in  operation  to  make  more  stock 
available  for  purchase  in  the 
not  distant  future.” 

Col.  McCormick  told  E&P  that 
Tribune  stock  is  available  for 
purchase  by  employes,  “but  the 
hitch  is  that  people  who  for¬ 
merly  put  their  savings  into 
stock,  now  are  putting  their 
money  into  the  government, 
through  income  taxes.” 

At  65,  Col.  McCormick  is  still 
the  vigorous  head  of  the  Tribune 
organization.  His  mother,  Kath¬ 
erine  "Van  Etta  McCormick,  was 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Medill,  the 
guiding  force  of  the  Tribune  for 
44  years  until  his  death  in  1899. 
Col.  McCormick  did  not  origin¬ 
ally  contemplate  entering  the 
Tribune  organization,  but  in  1911 
family  interests  intervened  and 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
company.  From  then  until  1914. 
he  had  no  part  in  directing  edi¬ 
torial  or  business  policies.  His 
activities  were  largely  confined 
to  legal  problems.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  drew  up,  in  1911, 
the  pension  plan  for  employes. 

In  1914,  Col.  McCormick  was 
called  to  an  executive  position  in 
the  Tribune  and  with  his  cousin. 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
jointly  assumed  the  post  of  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  ThLs  arrange¬ 
ment  lasted  until  1926  when 
Capt.  Patterson  moved  to  New 
York  and  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  tabloid  New  "York 
News,  founded  in  1919  by  the 
Tribune. 

Col.  MicCormick  molds  the 
Tribune’s  editorial  policies,  and 
in  daily  conferences  with  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  cartoonists,  di¬ 
rects  the  expression  of  these  poli¬ 
cies.  He  has  developed  a  staff 
of  reporters  who  cover  foreign 
news  from  the  American  view¬ 
point. 


jChicago  Tribune 
Service  Families 
Get  $352^1 


Chicago,  Aug.  27 — A  total  of 
$352,671.68  in  supplementary 
compensation  was  paid  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  579  staff 
members  in  the  armed  forces 
and  their  families  up  to  the  end 
of  hostilities,  it  was  announced 
by  J.  Howard  Wood,  auditor 
and  controller. 

First  payments  under  the  plan 
were  made  in  June,  1944,  fol¬ 
lowing  War  Labor  Board  and 
’Treasury  Department  approval 
of  the  plan.  Because  payments 
were  made  retroactive  to  Jan.  1, 
1944,  the  first  checks  ranged 
from  $100  to  more  than  $1,000. 

Under  the  plan,  families  of 
married  Tribune  staff  members 
in  service  receive  at  least  two- 
thirds  as  much  income  as  they 
were  getting  while  working  for 
the  Tribune.  Unmarried  em¬ 
ployes  receive  semi  -  annual 
bonuses. 

The  largest  monthly  amount 
the  newspaper  pays  is  $300.  In 
the  event  of  death  of  a  married 
man  in  service,  the  Tribune 
continues  payments  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  for  six  months  . 

Staff  members  who  are  get¬ 
ting  more  in  service  than  they 
did  from  their  Tribune  employ¬ 
ment  also  participate.  In  no 
case  is  the  home  payment  less 
than  $20  a  month. 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  was  credited  by 
the  'Tribune  for  suggesting  the 
plan. 


His  insistence  on  full  daily 
coverage  of  national  as  well  as 
local  and  regional  news  has 
made  the  Tribune  a  mirror  of 
Mid-western  thinking  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  events  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  is  never  too  busy  to 
act  as  one  of  the  paper’s  own  re¬ 
porters,  frequently  walking  into 
the  newsroom  with  a  pocketful 
of  items  he  has  collected. 

In  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  Col.  McCormick  is  as 
much  at  home  as  in  the  news¬ 
room.  The  method  of  arrang¬ 
ing  printing  units  and  folders  in 
long,  continuous  lines — which 
greatly  increases  news-press 
flexibility  and  efficiency — was 
invented  and  patented  by  the 
Tribune  publisher. 

The  growth  of  color  printing 
since  1922.  not  only  in  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  but  in  newspapers 
generally,  is  largely  attributed 
to  Col.  McCormick’s  foresight 
and  his  unremitting  efforts  to 
bring  about  this  advance. 

A  soldier  in  World  War  I,  a 
practical  farmer  who  conducts 
the  Tribune  Experimental 
Farms,  a  keen  student  of  news¬ 
print  production  and  organizer 
of  the  Tribune’s  own  paper  mills 
in  Canada,  Col.  McCormick  is 
the  author  of  many  books  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  his¬ 
torical,  technical  and  legal  mat- 
tws. 

In  American  journalism,  he  is 
noted  as  a  defender  of  the  right 
to  a  free  press.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
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VirginicL  Tampa  Ready 
Tourist  Promotions 

The  Virginia  Conservation 
Commission  will  release  shortly 
a  “tourist  attraction”  promotion 
program,  according  to  George 
Prince  Arnold,  formerly  of  the 
news  and  editorial  staff  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
now  public  relations  director  for 
the  conunission. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  radio  broad¬ 
casts  will  be  scheduled  and  an 
informational  booklet  is  to  be 
completed  this  fall. 

With  an  eye  to  bringing  tourist 
business  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Tampa  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  appointed  a  12- 


man  publicity  committee  to 
launch  a  national  promotion 
campaign. 

The  program  is  expected  to 
get  under  way  immediately  for 
the  coming  season,  the  first  step 
to  be  preparation  of  ads  for 
northern  newspapers  and  nation¬ 
al  magazines.  E.  D.  Warner  is 
chairman  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee. 

■ 

Back  to  Kudner 

Peter  Finney  has  resigned  as 
director  of  public  relations  of 
the  Treasury  Department’s  War 
Finance  Committee  for  New 
York  State  and,  on  Sept.  1,  will 
return  to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency. 


Public  Relations  Job 
For  Gannett  Group 

The  Gannett  Newspapers,  21 
in  number,  will  launch  a  public 
relations  program  this  month. 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  announced  that  the 
firm  of  L.  Richard  Guylay  and 
Associates,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  assist  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Guylay  was  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  Citizens  Public  Expen¬ 
ditures,  Inc.,  a  taxpayers’  or¬ 
ganization,  in  Albany. 

■ 

Account  to  K  &  E 

American  Maize  Products  has 
retained  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 


$28  LOGO  ior  Bonds 

Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  27- 
Maine  newspapers  printed 
000  worth  of  sponsor^  and  dth 
nated  advertising  for  War  Bond 
drives  between  April,  1942, 
July,  1945,  according  to  Ebn|t[ 
W.  Hoegg,  publicity  director  of 
the  Maine  War  Finance  Co* 
mittee.  'Hiis  does  not  inclsdt 
the  value  of  publicity  in  % 
news  and  editorial  columns,  he 
said. 

■ 

New  FPA  Member 

J.  C.  Oestreicher,  foreign  net) 
editor  of  International  Non 
Service,  was  elected  to  membe 
ship  in  the  Foreign  Press  Asn- 
ciation  this  week. 


July  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(OsaplM  hr  Mate  mtrnHrn,  Im) 


AKMtN,  OHIO  CniAB  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

1945  1944  1945  1944 

Beacon  Tournal-e. .  801,721  729,859  Gasette-e  .  397,076  382,008 

Beacon  Journal-S..  341,056  287,126  Gazette-S  .  156,108  137,776 


Grand  Total _  1,142,777  1,016,985 

AI.RA2nr.  N.  T. 

Knickerfaker  Newa-e  586,717  580,142 

Timet  Union-m  ...  476,974  503,451 

'Timet  Unioa-S...  295,416  260,972 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,359,107  1,344,565 

ALRDQCmOIJR.  NHW  MRUCO 

Jpumal-m  .  297,208  326,526 

Tribune-e  .  356,667  363,964 

Journals  .  109,664  85,152 

Grand  Total _  763,539  775,642 

ATLANTA,  OA. 

Conttitution-m  ....  546,568  495,025 

Joumal.e .  652,692  608,698 

‘tConstitutionS  ..  365,870  315,735 

Journals  .  358,022  377,120 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,923,152  1,796,578 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Newt-Pott-e  .  632,421  635,058 

Sun-m  .  674,481  610,761 

Sun  e  .  901,114  880,586 

*.\merican-S  .  310,097  271,200 


Grand  Total -  3.021,955  2,828,473 

BAYONNE,  N.  2. 

imet  c  .  Strike  236,051 


BIBMINOMAM.  ALA. 

Age-Hcrald-m .  159,361  440,616 

Newse  .  201,317  612,594 

Poat-e  .  144,773  406,342 

tNews  &  Age- 

Herald-S  .  162,221  366,114 

Grand  Total -  667,672  1,825^ 

Non:  The  figuret  thown  for  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Newt  and  the  Pott  indude  July 
1-11,  1945,  indutive  and  for  the  Age- 
Herald  July  1-12,  1945,  indutive  only. 
No  pagert  were  published  in  July  after 
those  datet  becautc  of  newspaper  strike. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record-.\mer’n-m-e..  288,244  270,669 

Glohe-m-e .  519,057  503,135 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  note)  .  565,853  541,527 

Poat-m  .  424,157  437,269 

*Advertiter-S  .  214,558  201,346 

Globe-S  .  381,879  360,893 

tHerald-S  .  387,999  365,155 

Pott-S  .  192,099  181,798 

Grand  TtHal  . . . .  2,973,846  2,861,792 

Nton;  Globe  ia  sold  in  combination, 
morning  and  evening.  Traveler  it  told 
in  oomSination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Reoord-m  it  sold  in  combina- 
titm  with  the  American-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition  it  given. 

BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Courier  Exprett-m.  486,256  468,292 

News-e  .  856,664  758,860 

•Courier  Exprett-S  346,503  318,903 

Grand  Total -  1,689,432  1,546,055 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note).  620.318  578.831 

Now:  Courier-e  and  Pott-m  told  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Cou¬ 
rier-e  only,  it  given. 


Grand  Total  ... .  553,184  519,784 

emoAQo,  nxi. 

fTribune-m .  1,057,226  849,824 

Sun-m  .  577,368  508,675 

tDaily  Newt-e  ....  884,562  782423 

Herdd-Amer’n-e  ..  433,981  442,301 

Timet-e  .  302,437  358,027 

fTribune-S  .  755,332  502,955 

Sun-S .  303,541  227,721 

•Herald-Amer’n-S  .  230,214  225,800 

Timet-S .  92,783  77,315 

Grand  Total  ....  4,637,444  3,975,140 
OINODmAn.  OHIO 

Enquirer-ra  .  531,695  474,852 

Poat-e .  618,400  604,685 

Timet-SUr-e  .  732,622  713,620 

tEnqniier-S  .  555,910  486,129 

Grand  Total  ....  2.438,627  2,279,286 
OLETELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m  ...  611,638  532,357 

Newt-e  .  445,366  444,407 

Prett-e  .  722,046  696,080 

•tPlain  Dtaler-S  ..  559,261  511,323 

Grand  Total  ... .  2,338,311  2,184,167 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Ditpatch-e  .  816,091  761,436 

Citizen-e  .  463,379  401,265 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m.  370,851  312,638 

Dispatch-S  .  436,312  363,950 

Citizen-S  .  183,346  167,917 

SUr-w  .  45,940  57,480 

Grand  Total  ....  2,315,919  2,064,686 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Newt-m  .  891,619  844,466 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,014,811  1,029,900 

tNewt-S  .  445,565  369,948 

Timet-Herald-S  ...  381,620  341,517 

Grand  Total _  2,733,615  2,585,831 

DATTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m  .  425,240  363,161 

Herald-e  .  774,917  681,138 

Newt-e  .  896,153  697,914 

Journal  Herald-S..  211,214  187,468 

Newt-s  .  219,447  173,893 

Grand  Total _  2,526,971  2,103,574 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  Newt-m  236,919  250,576 

Post-e  .  802,688  727,472 

Rocky  Mtn.  Newt-S  94,888  76,411 

Pott-S  .  306,842  284,577 


DULUTH 

.  MINN. 

1945 

1944 

470,979 

425,160 

News-Tribune-m  . . 

340.525 

313,455 

News-Tribune-S  . . 

219,605 

193,474 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,031,109 

932,089 

EL  PASO, 

TEXAS 

Timet-m  . 

334,417 

348,742 

Herald  Post-e  .... 

358,693 

366,391 

Timet-S  . 

140,556 

153,264 

Grand  Total  .... 

833,666 

868,397 

wmim, 

PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e  . 

408,748 

390,191 

Times-e  . 

504,578 

482,929 

Dispatch  Henld-S  . 

254,563 

189,429 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,167,889 

1,062,549 

BVANBVILLR,  IND. 

Courier-m  . 

572,936 

536,311 

Pretse  . 

586,764 

540,655 

Courier  &  Press-S. 

234,054 

182,258 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,393,754 

1,259,224 

FLINT, 

MICH. 

Joumal-e  . 

804,298 

742,712 

Journal-S  . 

262,510 

192,487 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,066,808 

935,199 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. 

1,938 

447,187 

News  Sentinele  , . 

3,908 

680,348 

Journal  Gazette-S . . 

45 

283,380 

Grand  Total _  1,441,337  1,339,036  “elegraph-e  .... 

DBS  MOINES,  IOWA  Grand  Total  .. 

Regitter-m  .  341,153  317.992  Now:  Newt 

Trioune-e  .  407.592  389,327  amount  of  advert 

Register-S  .  235,063  234,093  IlARTl 

Grand  Total -  983,808  941,412  Timw-'e 

DETROIT,  MICH.  Courant-S  . 

Free  Prett-qi .  466,060  564,143  _  .  . 

Newa-e .  907,342  830,471  Grand  ToUl  . . 

Tiraes-e  .  538,966  551,489  HEMPSTEv 

Free  Prett-S  .  269,689  269,499  Nastau  Review  & 

tNewi-S  .  581,027  471,815  Star-e  . 

•Times-S  .  331,435  357,660  Newtday-e  . 

Grand  Total -  3,094,519  3.045,077  Grand  Total  .. 


Grand  Total  ... .  5,891  1,410,915 

Nbw:  The  figuret  thown  for  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette  and  the  Newt- 
Sentinel  include  July  1-7,  1945,  inclusive 
only.  No  papers  were  published  in  July 
after  those  datet  because  of  newspaper 
strike. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  . .  256,344  271,472 

Star-Telegram-e  . . .  493,141  562,056 

Press-e  .  437,483  363,615 

Star-Telegram-S  ..  239,500  232,843 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,426,468  1,429,986 

FRESNO,  OALIF. 

Bee-e  .  411,289  416.503 

Bee-S  .  182,102  167,410 

Grand  Total _  593,391  583,913 

QABT,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  _  720,899  716,385 

OLENS  FALLS.  N.  T. 

Post-SUr  (See  note)  314,976  313,192 

Now:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  with  Timet-e.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star-m  only,  it  given. 

HARBISBURO,  PA, 

Patriot -m  .  514,204  488,442 

Telegraph-e  ......  407,395  381,688 

Grand  Total  _  921,599  870,130 

Now:  Newt-e  carries  the  same 

amount  of  advertising  at  the  Patriot-m. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  453,188  442,485 

Times-e  .  879,809  871,716 

Courant-S  .  245,705  277,106 

Grand  ToUl _  1,578,702  1,591,307 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  V. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e  .  409,092  344,471 

Newsday-e  .  290,116  291,045 


. . . .  699,208  635,516 

IDITOR  l>  PUI 


HOBOKEN,  N.  i. 

1944  1945  1944 

425,160  Jersey  Observer-e  .  4  1  2,186  373J42 

313,455  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

193,474  Chronicle-e  .  1,011,306  9]$4K 

~  Post-ra  .  711,062  634Jt 

932,089  Prest-e .  582,392  514, « 

Chronicle-S  .  423,670  3413« 

348,742  Pott-S  .  320,961  317,4« 

366,391  - 

153,264  Grand  ToUl  ....  3,049,391  2,734, IB 

-  INMANAPOUS.  IND. 

968,397  Newt-e .  904,301  844,(2! 

SUr-m  .  772,772  711Jil 

390,191  Times-e  .  622,138  574,n2 

482,929  tSUr-S  .  539,015 

189,429  - 

-  Grand  ToUl _  2,838,226  2,6)9Ji: 

362,549  JACKSONVILLE,  FIA. 

Timet  Union-m  ...  575,467  544JJ4 

536,311  Joumal-e  .  527,070  4773* 

540,655  Timet  Union-S  . . .  291,335  2(l3(l 

182  258 

— : —  Grand  Total  ....  1,393,872  1,2*3, tM 

259,224  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Jonrnal-e...  Not  Pub.  42135(1 
(42,712  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

192,487  Tribune  (See  noU)  593.607  5(2314 

_  ■  "  Now:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combiislin 

>35,199  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edhios, 

Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

[47,187  KNOXVnJLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  348.24  2  4*337! 

183,380  News-Scntinel-e  ...  398.464  434, lU 

-—77  Journals  .  177,155  IR,* 

Tt  ^*vs-Sentinel-S  . . .  194,575  1*4,17' 

News-  Grand  Total  ... .  1,118,436  1,301,447 

-  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  374,470  3*4, *27 

tpape  Now:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  soMt 
combination.  Linage  of  one  editioa  (e) 
'71  472  given. 

i62!056  DOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

163.615  Examiner-m  .  5  88,134  553371 

!32,843  Times-m  .  552,455  61133 

— : -  HeraW-Express-e  ..  587,226  5(l(3« 

29,986  News-d  .  502,473  (033B 

•Examiners  .  473,292  46334! 

16.503  tTimes-S  .  463,227  43^ 

Grand  Total  ... .  3,166,807  3,0743« 

83  913  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m.  456,336  451357 

ut  Times-e  .  536.982  tOMl' 

16.385  Courier  Journals..  317,207  331^ 

13,192  Grand  Total  ....  1,3  1  0,5  25  1,2773* 

nbina*  _ 

dition,  lAIWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  322,510  3233* 

HANCHEBTER,  N.  H. 

88,442  Union  Leader  (See 

81,688  note)  .  367,269  36*3U 

-  Now:  Manchester  Union-m  and 

70,130  er-e  sold  in  combination  only.  Linags* 
same  one  edition,  Union-m  only,  is  given. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  663,457  61*3* 

42,485  Prets-&imitar-e  . .  432,604  4073* 

>1,716  tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  366,527  338,377 

>7,106  - 

-  Grand  ToUl _  1,462,588  1,3653* 

h.307  MIAMI,  FI.A. 

Hcrald-m  .  733,256  614,^ 

N'ewg-e  .  661,531  5653* 

44,471  •Herald-S  .  .342,173  32*,177 

>1,045  News-S  .  175,641  163.4'4 

15,516  Grand  Total _  1,912,601  1,673,^ 

PUBLISHER  for  Soptombor  1.  iHi 


Out  ^eadetd 


In  Step  with  Color 

To  the  Editor; 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  & 
Pubusher  reference  was  made  to 
t  claim  by  Jerome  H.  Berman 
of  the  C.  &  B.  Advertising 
Agency  of  Milwaukee  that  the 
ftckard  &  Perrin  shoe  store  of 
Milwaukee  was  the  first  to  run  a 
full-page  process  color  ad  in  a 
newspaper.  This  statement  was 
pr^icated  on  the  June  10  ad  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Apparently  Mr.  Berman  was 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  been 
printing  process  color  for  shoe 
retailers  since  1937.  In  1937  we 
carried  a  full-page,  full  color 
process  advertising  campaign  for 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild.  A  series 
of  advertisements  made  history 
and  proved  extremely  produc¬ 
tive  for  Maurice  L.  Rothschild. 

In  1938  we  carried  full-page, 
full  color  process  advertising 
placed  by  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
on  Enna  Jettlck  shoes. 

Throughout  the  years  until  the 
eve  of  the  war  other  advertisers 
made  consistent  use  of  process 
color  advertising  in  full  pages 
in  the  Tribune. 

Our  coior  advertising  appears 
in  regular  issues  of  the  Daily  and 
Sunday  Tribune.  It  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  special  sections. 

W.  J.  Byrnes, 

Manager  Research  &  Promotion, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Radio  Flashes 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest  your  editorial  “Flashes 
and  Beats’’  in  the  Aug.  18  issue. 
Naturally  all  of  us  have  “ideas” 
about  this,  but  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  we  are  not  all  a 
bundle  of  nerves,  I  think  it  is 
time  for  both  Radio  and  News¬ 
papers  to  do  some  sound  think¬ 
ing  about  “Flashes  and  Beats,” 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the 
radio  stations  were  a  little  over¬ 
anxious  to  “break”  this  all  im¬ 
portant  news — except  for  the 
fact  that  they  forgot  about 
SURETY — this  would  not  have 
happened.  To  me  it  is  just  like 
the  man  who  forgot  to  count 
ten  before  he  slapped  another 
man  down  for  saying  something 
offhand. 

I  have  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  40  years  — 11  of 
which  was  with  a  newspaper 
that  owned  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  stations  in 
the  South,  and  I  feel  that  what 
I  am  saying  is  not  “jealousy” 
or  "fear”  of  radio  beats,  and  for 
the  sake  of  saving  face  and 
protecting  the  honest  news  dis- 
leminators — U.P.,  AP,  Interna¬ 
tional  and  others,  why  can’t  ra¬ 
dios  accept  a  plan  something 
like  this; 

When  a  flash  is  received 
wait  FIFTEEN  MINUTES  before 
making  a  broadcast.  During 
this  fifteen  minutes  they  can 
recheck  the  flash,  and  BE 
SURE.  No  newspaper  in  God’s 
world  could,  if  they  wanted  to 
PUT  A  PAPER  ON  ’THE 
STREET,  starting  from  scratch 
In  this  length  of  time.  This 


wait  would  still  give  Radio  the 
BREAK  on  the  news.  . 

’The  false  flash  on  the  war’s 
ending  was  corrected  in  TWO 
minutes,  but  insofar  as  radio  is 
concerned  it  had  just  as  well 
been  TWO  HOURS  —  they 
JUMPED  THE  GUN. 

George  R.  Hooks, 
Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times. 

Complications 

To  the  Editor: 

A  recent  Washington  AP  story 
started:  “The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  authorized 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  today 
to  intervene  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  acquisition  by  the 
Centrai  Raiiroad  of  Pennsyi- 
vania  of  the  lines  operated  by 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  in 
Pennsylvania,”  and  then  went 
on  to  report  other  details 
equally  correctly. 

One  New  York  newspaper 
thought  this  called  for  a  head¬ 
line  “State  Allowed  to  Fight 
Jersey  Central  Merger,”  where¬ 
as  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
AP  story  made  it  clear  that  “in 
effect  the  transaction  would  split 
the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  operations  of  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey  into  two  opera¬ 
tions.”  Another  metropolitan 
paper  headlined  the  story  “Lets 
Central  R.  R.  Oppose  Lease 
Plan,”  which  would  put  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Antral  in  the  unusual  posi¬ 
tion  of  opposing  its  own  plan! 

Then  a  rewrite  of  the  original 
AP  story  twisted  it  into  this: 
“The  State  of  New  Jersey  was 
given  permission  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to 
prevent  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Pennsylvania  from  taking  over 
the  lines  now  operated  by  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.”  Actually,  the  state 
only  received  permission  to  in¬ 
tervene,  meaning  that  it  could 
state  its  case  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  making  the  headline  “ICC 
Backs  New  Jersey,  Balks  Leasing 
of  CRR”  quite  untrue — besides 
which,  it  was  not  “Leasing  of 
CRR”  but  acquisition  by  the 
CRP  of  the  lease  now  held  by 
the  CRR. 

Naturally  such  stories  are  not 
simple,  and  there  are  many  rel¬ 
atively  inexperienced  people  on 
the  copy  desks  these  days,  but 
it  is  such  inacciuracies  which 
frequently  make  corporation 
executives  distrustful  of  dis¬ 
cussing  complicated  matters 
with  newspaper  men  and  which 
make  readers  frequently  de¬ 
clare  “You  can’t  believe  any¬ 
thing  you  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers.”  As  an  ex-newspaper 
man  I  personally  take  such  er¬ 
rors  in  good  humor,  but  I  do 
believe  that  the  newspapers,  if 
only  for  their  own  sake,  should 
and  could  do  considerably  bet¬ 
ter. 

Raymond  F.  Blosser, 
Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  Central 
Railroad  of  New 
Jersey. 
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Test  Your  Horse  Sense 

-  Dr.  George  W.  Crane  - 


Select  the  answers  which  you  consider  hest.  The  last 
prohlem  counts  5  points. 

1.  While  on  the  hoof,  sausage  would  make  which  sound? 

BA-A  MOO  OINK  GOBBLE 

2.  If  a  clergyman  called  his  residence  the  “Manse”,  he  would  proh- 
ahly  he  a 

PRESBY'TERIAN  CAIHOLIC  BAPTIST  .METHODIST 

3.  Which  one  of  these  fruits  usually  ripens  first? 

APPLE  PEACH  PLUM  CHERRY 

4.  The  gas  in  soda  water  which  makes  it  fizz,  is 

NITROGEN  CARBON-DIOXIDE  OXYGEN  CHLORINE 


5.  A  spatula  is  normally  used  by  which  person? 

FARMER  HOUSEWIFE  MUSIQAN  DENTIST 

6.  You  deserve  one  point  for  each  correct  matching  of  the  following 
sporting  terms  with  the  geometrical  figures  to  which  they  pertain: 

- Haymaker;  - - -Line  drive;  - Lob;  - Slam;  - Knncklet 

down 


Score  yourself  as  follows:  0-2,  poor;  3-6,  average;  7-8,  superior;  9-li), 
very  superior.  Note — ’The  last  question  counts  five  points. 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.:  Copyright:  By  The  Chicago  Tribune.) 


THE  ACE  COLUMNS  BY  DR.  CRANE 

“Worry  Clinic”  “Horse  Sense” 


Atlanta  CONSTITUTION  .  X  X 

Chicago  TRIBUNE  .  X 

Chicago  DAILY  NEWS  .  X 

Boston  GLOBE .  X 

Cincinnati  POST  . X  .... 

Cincinnati  ENQUIRER  .  X 

New  York  NEWS .  X 

Detroit  FREE  PRESS .  X 

St.  Louis  POST  DISPATCH .  X 

St.  Louis  STAR  TIMES .  X 

Toledo  BLADE .  X  X 

Omaha  WORLD  HERALD .  X 

Columbus  CITIZEN  .  X  .... 

Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL .  X 

Philadelphia  INQUIRER .  X 

Knoxville  NEWS  SENTINEL .  X 

Jacksonville  JOURNAL  .  X  .... 

Jacksonville  TIMES  UNION  .  X 

Rochester  TIMES  UNION .  X 

Buffalo  COURIER  EXPRESS  .  X 

Dallas  NEWS  .  X 

Miami  HERALD  .  X  •  .... 

Richmond  NEWS  LEADER .  X 

Oakland  POST  ENQUIRER .  X 

Pittsburgh  POST  GAZETTE .  X 


(AdvertiMDient) 
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MILWAVUB.  WU. 

1945 

Sentincl-m  .  358,176 

Joumal-e  .  1,079,109 

'Seatioel-S  .  225,436 

tJournalS  .  552,949 


Star-e  . 

Gaifttf-m  . . 

Prrs»e-e 
La  Patrie-e  . 
Herald-c  .  . . 
Standard  s  . 
La  Patrie-S 


Grand  Total  _  929.513 

NASirVILUB,  TBNN. 

Barmer-r  .  514,373 

Tennessean-m  ....  512,178 

Tennessean-S  .  376.367 


Grand  Total _  2,769,834 

NBW  YORK.  N.  T. 

Tim«-m  .  459,769 

Herald  Tribune-m.  389.103 

(KNews-m  .  462,260 

#Mirror-m  .  157,701 

fJoumal-Amer’n-e. .  344,858 

Poste .  184,086 

Sun-e  .  395.870 

WorW-Telfgram-e  .  359,008 

Times-S  .  379,852 

tHerald  Tribime-S.  285,415 

#News-S  .  273.165 

Miiror-S  .  85.265 

#*Joumal-Araer’n-S.  203.923 


World  Herald 


World  Herald-S  . . . 


1.290,644 

1.237.037 

CITY,  OKLA. 

548,704 

471,928 

593.392 

538,806 

289.549 

258,189 

1.431.645 

1,268,923 

,  NHBR. 

565.290 

510,962 

335,695 

279,103 

July  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


1945  1944 

358,176  390,546 

1,079,109  1,033,590 


PAWTV7CUET,  B.  1. 

1945  1944 

.  532.096  Not  avail. 


Grand  Total  ....  2,215,670  2,061,273 

MINNRAPOUS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  545,934  418,088 

Star  Joumal-e _  651,974  610,034 

Times-e  .  385,097  345,164 

Tribune-S  .  349,056  363,138 


Grand  Total _  1,932,061  1,736,424 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Beee  .  352,865  353,957 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Grand  Total  _  2,417.023  2,424,759 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  370.185  352.096 

Star-m  .  368.466  360.816 

Star-S  .  190,862  148.115 


Grand  Total _  1,402,918  1.320.283 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  ....  384.106  429.918 

News-e  .  862.394  713,701 

Calls  .  237.088  2.34.703 

Star-r..edger-S  _  136,103  129.751 


Grand  Total _  1,619.691  1,508,073 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m.  299,727  270.413 

Register-e  .  685,114  617,593 

Register  s  .  201.100  189.631 


Grand  Total _  1,185,941  1,077,637 

NEW  ORLE.ANH.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m.  905,886  927,672 

Item-e  .  699,235  801,282 

Stetes-e  .  665.542  562,132 

Times  Picayune  & 

States-S  .  499.171  470.203 


Grand  Total -  3,980.275  6,379.107 

Not«;  New  York-m  and  Sun.  NVws- 
papera  suspended  publication  July  1-17, 
inclusive  1W5;  Eve.  Newspapers,  July 
2-16  inclusive  1945,  because  of  news¬ 

paper  strike. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eagle-e  .  284,721  376.371 

Eagle-S  .  81,177  149,408 


Grand  Total  -  365,898  525,779 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  563,064  508,099 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e  ...  479,395  438,102 

Tribune-e  .  530,558  518,403 

Tnbune-s  .  280,691  280,532 


Grand  Total _  900,985  790,065 

Notb:  World  Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion,  linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only  is 
shown. 


PBOBIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript-e 

650,112 

577,599 

643,476 

555,062 

Journal  Star-S  . . . 

264,007 

235,241 

Grand  Total  . , . . 

1,557,595 

1,367,902 

nilLADELPHIA.  PA. 

tEvening  Bulletin-e 

762.097 

786,267 

Inquirenm  . 

781.923 

699,594 

322.768 

336,657 

Record-m  . 

587,826 

608,007 

IncftiirpT-S . 

515,997 

486,158 

•Record-S  . 

294.901 

249,919 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,265,512 

3,166,602 

PITTBHPROH.  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m  .... 

438.281 

412,076 

Pres*-«  . 

800,048 

739.806 

Siin-Telegraph-e 

374,091 

392.972 

tPreis-S  . 

380,327 

345,132 

*Sun-Telf?raph-S  . 

275.136 

273,887 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.267,883 

2,163.873 

PORTT,.4ND.  ORK. 

OreRonian-m  . 

591.438 

550.747 

Toiirnal-e  . 

552.927 

.541.946 

*Orf(i(mian-S  . 

394,491 

377.041 

tJoumal-S  . 

337.175 

312,689 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.876.031 

1,782,42.1 

INIRTSMOUTII.  N.  II. 

TTeralde  . 

199,969 

193,263 

PROY’IDKNrP.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  . 

713.549 

662.966 

Toumal-m  . 

453.132 

.152.727 

Joumal-S  . 

209.831 

194.265 

Grand  Total _ _ 

1.376.512 

1,209.958 

QUINTY’, 

M  ASS. 

Patriot  Ledjter-e  . . 

.180,357 

Not  avail. 

RKADINO,  PA. 

Kair1o-e  (Sr^  note). 

558.401 

511.862 

ICagle-.S  . 

65.006 

50,300 

Grand  Total  .... 

623.407 

584,162 

Notb:  Eaele-c  .and  Times-m 

1  sold  in 

combination,  linattc  of  one  edition  EaKle*e 

only,  is  given. 

RHTIMOND.  VA. 

Wws  Tvcader-e  .... 

687.270 

704.971 

Times  Disnatch-m.. 

504.129 

520.390 

Times  Dispatch-.S  . 

364.018 

315.056 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.555.417 

1.540.417 

ROrUFSTKR.  N.  V. 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-ra 

678.090 

655.410 

nmes  Unton-f  . . . 

663,767 

600.616 

Dem.  &  <aironicle-S 

.193.461 

.115,801 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.735.318 

1.571.827 

ROmPORD.  IT.T,. 

Register-Republic-e . 

617.890 

530.457 

Star-m  . 

428.241 

356.312 

Star-S  . 

202.102 

18.1.391 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.248.233 

1,070,160 

S.AORAMKNTO.  rAI.TF. 

T^nion-m  . 

292.998 

272.124 

Bee-e  . 

577.264 

611.871 

Union- S  . . . 

199.374 

154.770 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,069.636 

1.038.765 

ST.  T.*UIS.  MO. 

Globe- Democrat-m  . 

390.974 

426,896 

Post-Dispatch-e  . . . 

.591,653 

645.352 

Star-Time«*e . 

470,775 

459.57.1 

+Glohe-I>emocrat-S . . 

288.687 

284.301 

Poat-Dispatch-S  . . . 

474.309 

449.427 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.216.398 

2,265,549 

ST.  PAUL,  MTVN. 

Pioneer  Press-m... 

.175.513 

355.422 

Dispatch-e  . 

5 18.. 167 

524.500 

Pioneer  Press-S  . . . 

291.210 

276,308 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,185.090 

1.156.230 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TRXAB 

Express-m . 

584,400 

543,773 

News-e  . 

749.337 

759.401 

Light-e . 

553.310 

556.484 

Express-S  . 

340.619 

346.328 

•Light  s  . 

287.232 

293.562 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,514,898 

2,499.548 

SAN  DIBGO,  CALIF. 

Unton-m  . 

691.823 

665,919 

Toumal-e  . 

563,708 

442,392 

Tribune-Sun-e  .... 

914.472 

830.66.1 

Union-S  . 

353.947 

291,151 

BAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


1945 

1944 

Chronicle-m  . 

549.434 

538,673 

Examincr-m  . 

706,733 

681,655 

Call-BuIletin-e  • . .  • 

458,904 

444,815 

News-e  .* . 

496,861 

406,534 

tChronicle-S  . 

279,049 

278,111 

•Examiner-S  . 

442,596 

391,197 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,933,577 

2,740,985 

8CHKNBCTADY.  N.  Y'. 

Gazette-m  . 

545.354 

555,757 

Union  Star-e . 

508,992 

449,162 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,054,346 

1,004,919 

SCRANTON.  P.A. 

Tribune-m  . 

388,608 

377,507 

Times-c  . 

479,791 

456,807 

Scrantoni.an  S . 

188,942 

161,365 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,057,341 

995,679 

BRATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m. 

552,102 

511,228 

Star-e . 

458,623 

451,929 

Times-e  . 

628,116 

583,319 

•Post-Intelligencer-S 

355,711 

342,751 

Times-S  . 

277,076 

236.701 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,271,628 

2,125,928 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Journal-Tribune-e  . 

327,360 

304.358 

Joumal-S  . 

161,438 

142,119 

Grand  Total  .... 

488,798 

446,477 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e . 

550,828 

539.928 

Tribune-S  . 

202,150 

177,262 

Grand  Total  .... 

752,978 

717,190 

SPOKANE 

i.  YV.ASII. 

Spokesman- Rev’w-m. 

.196.315 

358.407 

Chronicle-e  . 

588.440 

548,247 

tSpokesman-Rev’w-S 

328,589 

279.660 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,313,344 

1,186,314 

SY’RACrSE,  N.  \. 

Herald  Journal-e  . . 

816,470 

7.19,959 

Post  Standard-m  .  . 

479,366 

436.’3Sn 

•Herald  j\merican*S 

374.768 

351.805 

Post  Standard-S  . . . 

198,569 

186.074 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,869,173 

1,714,218 

TACOMA, 

,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  . . 

638,129 

587.678 

Times-e  . 

487.566 

427,509 

News-Tribune-S  . . . 

255,041 

257.021 

Grand  Tot.al  .... 

1.380,7.16 

1.272,208 

TOLEDO 

1,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

297.175 

244,801 

Blade-e  . 

717.230 

631.994 

Times-S  . 

320.853 

313,943 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,335,258 

1,190.738 

TORONTO, 

r.YNADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m. _ 

613.477 

620,691 

Telegram-e  . 

872.845 

832.070 

Star-e  . 

914.311 

888,556 

Star-w  . 

91,202 

111,474 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,491,835 

2,452.791 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  . . 

556,398 

468.296 

Times- Advertiscr-S . 

118,993 

93.250 

Grand  Total  .... 

675,391 

561.546 

TROY’, 

N.  Y’. 

Record  (See  note). 

475.900 

500.128 

Notb:  Record-m 

sold  in  combination 

with  Times-Record-e. 

Linage  of  one  edi- 

tion,  Record-m  only. 

is  given. 

TULSA, 

OKI,.\. 

Tribtine-e  . 

532,229 

530,817 

\V*orldm  . 

482.118 

485,711 

World-S  . 

262.360 

258,462 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.276.707 

1,274,990 

UNION  CITY.  N.  4. 

Hudson  l)ispatch-m 

426.589 

393,542 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

#Ti  mes- Herald-d 

704,452 

772.564 

News-e  . 

483,314 

473.768 

Post*m  . 

753,595 

757,934 

Star-e  . 

1,053.573 

1,023,870 

•Times-IIerald-S  . . 

.158,574 

334,431 

Post-S  . 

327.563 

280,732 

tStar-S  . 

457,281 

418,972 

Grand  Total  .... 

4.138.352 

4,062.271 

WATBRBURY.  CONN. 

Republican  Amer. 

(See  note)  . 

496.285 

486,107 

Democrat-e  . 

257.485 

278.326 

Republicaii-S  . 

122.659 

122.139 

ITBSTCIIESTER  COUNTY’ 
OBOUr 

1945 

Mamarc’k  Time*-e.  163,176 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  343,567 

New  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star-e  .  455,753 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  .  160,218 

Port  Chester  Item-e  297,615 

Tarrytown  News-e.  181,767 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  _ 325,903 

White  Plains  Dis.-e  448,493 

Peekskill  Star-e....  201,651 


Grand  Total  ....  2,578,143  2.415JB 
WICHITA,  KANB. 


Beacon-e  .  604,806  611, Nj 

Eagle-m  .  475.238 

Eagle-e  .  524,681  5112)1 


Reacon-S  . 


Eagle-S  .  238,300 


451,106  417|2;4 


Grand  Total _ _  2,294.13  1  2,2374J5 

WORCEBTER,  MAHg. 

Telegram-m  .  509,973  4744JJ 

Gazette  &  Post-e...  550,840  515,015 

Telcgram-S  .  224,173  189414 


Grand  Total  ....  1.284,986  1,179553 
Y’OUNOBTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele.-e.  638,959  608, Ml 

Vindicator  Tele.-S.  295,728  244,4(1 


(irand  Total  .... 


Grand  Total  ....  934,687  854,441 


Figures  Supplied  by  Piibllshen 
BRONX,  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News-e .  123,074  214,18 

Home  News-S  ....  38,99  5  8747) 


Grand  Total _  161.06  9  301,711 

K.\N8.AS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  562,690  533,914 

Star-e  .  54  7,50  9  523,121 

Star-S  .  471,62  0  420421 


Grand  Total  ....  1,581,8  1  9  1,477441 
NEW  BEDFORD,  5IA88. 
Standard-Timese  .  417,648  342,444 

-Standard  Times-S  .  86.982  84,944 


5  04,63  0  447,412 


ME.MOKANDITM  OF  ADYFatTURie 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  OOiUC 


Grand  Total  ....  2,523.950  2,230,125 


Grand  ToUl  ....  876,429  886.572 

Notb:  Republican  American  sold  in 
combination  with  American-e.  Linage  of 
one  edition  shown,  Reptiblican-m. 


WEEKLY  .AND  "THIS  WlXt”- 
JI'LY,  1015 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Umr 

65.456  .and  “COMIC  WEEKLY"  Lii« 
23,856  lines  is  included  in  the  Svaki 
figures  of  the  following  papers:  Aftssr 
Tiraes-Union,  Baltimore  American,  Bts 
ton  Advertiser,  (Hiicago  Herald-Anoi' 
can,  Detroit  Times,  Milwaukee  SentiMl, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  Amask 
Light,  Syracuse  Herald-American,  WiA 
ington  Times-Herald. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linig 
52,749  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linig 
18,767  lines  in  the  New  York  Joari 
American. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Ling 

65.456  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  & 
press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mijgi 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Reewi 
“COMIC  WEEKLY”  Unage  23451 
lines  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

“‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Lung 
68,294  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  Liwg 
23,856  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examwi 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  UnW 

67.894  lines  and  “C(i)MIC  WEEKLl" 
Linage  23,856  lines  in  the  Seattle 
Intelligencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  LinW 

67.894  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregoniai, 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  30,642  !«« 

is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  tk 
following  papers :  Atlanta  Constitute* 
Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Herald,  Cine» 
nati  Inquirer,  Oeveland  Plain 
ri^tlas  News,  Detroit  News,  Indiana^ 
Star,  Memphis  Ommercial  Ap5>eal,  w  j 
waukee  Journal,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St  I 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Washington  Stsn  I 
11,475  lines  in  the  Birmingham  News*  j 
Age  Her.ild.  17.148  lines  in  the  Niw  t 
York  Herald  Tribune.  24,879 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Paih 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  30,977  lints 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Joof 
nal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Sfv 
kane  Snokesman  Review. 

»  SPLIT  -  RUN  LINAGE  —  Chicjlj 
Tribune-m,  224,086;  Tribune-S,  83.1H  1 
New  York,  News-m,  45,624;  News-S,  40,* 
773;  Journal  .American-e,  91,361;  Jojf 
nal  American-S,  21,352;  Mirror-m,  1,411 
Washington,  Times  Herald-d,  7,527. 


VD1TOR  A  PtItilSHCfl  for  S*p«MRbgr  1.  1«4i  tp 


E  S.  Jewell 
Springfield,  Mo-, 
ittiS  Dies  at  78 
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Springfield,  Mo.,  Aug.  27 — 
Harry  Sanford  Jewell,  78,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Springfield  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  and 
outsta  nd  ing 
p  u  b  1  i  s  h  er  of 
Springfield  Mis¬ 
souri  Ozarks  for 
SO  years,  died 
Aug.  25  after  a 
year's  illness. 

Mr.  Jewell 
was  the  son  of 
a  n  e  w  s  p  a  per 
nan,  and  be¬ 
gan  his  career 
u  an  appren-* 
tice  in  the  shop  Jewell 
of  his  father’s 

paper,  the  Carrollton  (Mo.) 
Democrat,  at  the  age  of  17. 
He  became  his  father’s  partner 
at  21  in  1888.  In  1895  he  moved 
here  and  was  employed  on  the 
Springfield  Democrat,  within 
two  years  becoming  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

In  1895,  with  $750  of  his  own 
money  and  $1,000  that  he  had 
borrowed,  Mr.  Jewell  bought 
the  Springfield  Leader  for  a 
Jl,750  down  payment.  After  a 
series  of  mergers,  purchases  and 
consolidations  throughout  the 
half-century  since,  Springfield 
Newspapers,  Inc.  —  morning 
Springfield  Daily  Newt,  after¬ 
noon  Springfield  Leader  and 
hett  and  the  Sunday  News  and 
Leader — are  today  better  than 
a  million-dollar  property. 

Born  at  Wyandotte,  Kan., 
Aug.  11,  1867,  Mr.  Jewell  was 
the  son  of  John  Barnett  Jewell, 
who  besides  being  a  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher  was  also  a 
Methodist  clergyman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Odd  Fellows  offi¬ 
cial  organ. 

After  Mr.  Jewell  bought  the 
old  Springfield  Leader,  he  al¬ 
most  immediately  borrowed 
money  to  modernize  its  equip¬ 
ment. 

He  had  been  in  Springfield 
less  than  two  years  when  a 
federal  judge  appointed  him  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  city’s  outstanding 
theatre,  which  he  operated  for 
some  time,  bringing  such  actors 
as  Richard  Mansfield,  Helen 
Modjeska,  and  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt. 

Mr.  Jewell  considered  it  a 
point  of  ethics  not  to  compete 
wth  his  customers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  though  he  had  other 
business  interests,  most  of  them 
were  newspaper  -  affiliated,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Springfield  Tablet 
Co.  and  the  Springfield  Paper 
Co.,  and  an  interest  in  a  local 
radio  station.  Radio  he  con¬ 
sidered  an  extension  of  the  news 
distributing  function  of  the 
newspaper. 

In  1941  Mr.  Jewell  received 
an  honor  citation  and  bronze 
ntedal  from  the  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
for  distinguished  journalistic 
achievement.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Missouri  Press  Association,  and 
we  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


BURTON  T.  BURRITT,  46,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Waterloo 
( la. )  Courier,  died  Aug.  25  after 
several  months  of  serious  ill¬ 
ness.  Except  for  a  few  months, 
he  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Courier  more  than  20  years.  He 
was  city  editor  for  18  years,  un¬ 
til  his  aiH>ointment  as  managing 
editor  in  October,  1943. 

Franklin  E.  Quinn,  in  the 
advertising  business  for  30  years 
and  formerly  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  and  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  died  Aug. 
24  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
advertising  counsel  for  T.  A. 
O’Loughlin  Co.  of  Newark. 

Maria  Lawson,  93,  dean  of 


Otis  Lorton  Dead; 

Tulsa  World  Columnist 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Aug.  27 — Otis 
Lorton,  81,  for  more  than  27 
years  columnist  of  the  Tulsa 
Daily  World,  died  here  Aug.  16. 

A  brother  of  Eugene  Lorton, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  World, 
the  columnist  began  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper  in  1918. 

B 

Honor  DeGoulle 

Among  invited  guests  at  a 
private  dinner  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  held  this  week 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ogden  Reid  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  O. 
Thackrey  of  the  New  York  Post. 


SbW 

HOE  24  AND  48-PAQB  new»p-per 
Prcaae*.  23  9/18”  sheet  cut.  fine  for 
tabloid;  Weeel  DanieU  Rotary  Type- 
Hi  Planer;  Wesol  fuU  pf.  Plat  Shaver; 
Hoe  3500  lb.  Metal  Purnaee  with  Kemp 
Has  Immersion  Burner;  7  and  S-eoe 
umn  Flat  Casting  Boses;  Goes  Plata 
Making  outfit  for  2194" 
quantity  Stereo.  Chases  2314  s  2694 
outside  frames;  New  Hall  Form  Tables 
uud  Dump  Trucks.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42Dd  St.,  New  York  Ig. 

NEWSPAFEK  PRESSES,  Hoe  32  ]^gs 
with  color  cylinder,  Hoe  3  unit,  Hoe 
5  unit,  Hoe  6  unit  and  Qosa  4  Deck 
Single  Width  with  color  cylinder  com¬ 
plete  with  motor  equipments.  ^1 
presses  can  be  delivered  quickly.  Ne 
waiting  for  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Tell  us  what  you  can  use  and 
let  ns  submit  quotations.  John  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 

City.  _ _ _ 

KEMP  IMMERSION  Gas  Burner  for 
Stereotype  pot.  Practically  new.  $500. 
The  Portsmouth  Herald.  Portsmouth, 


Western  Canada’s  newspaper 
women,  died  recei^tly  at  her 
home  in  Victoria,  B.  C.  A  staff 
member  of  the  Victoria  Daily 
Colonist  for  28  years,  she  spe¬ 
cialized  in  women’s  news  and 
edited  the  children’s  page. 

Carle  D.  Brown,  68,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune,  died 
recently  at  his  home  following 
a  lingering  illness.  A  newspaper 
man  most  of  his  life,  he  worked 
for  Iowa  papers  and  Chicago 
papers  before  going  to  the 
Tribune  in  1913. 

George  Eldon  McElroy,  67. 
once  staff  artist  for  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star  and  cartoonist  for  the 
Montreal  Daily  Telegraph  and 
other  new^apers,  died  recently 
in  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Ronald  T.  Halgrim,  42,  until 
recently  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  died 
Aug.  19  in  that  city. 

William  J.  O’Connell,  79, 
pioneer  printer,  died  Aug.  20  at 
his  home  in  Joliet,  Ill.  He  had 
worked  in  several  newspaper 
plants  and  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  in  1940,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Joliet  Herald-News. 

Ralph  Megargle,  52,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  died  in  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids, 
Aug.  27,  of  injuries  received 
two  days  earlier  when  struck  by 
an  automobile.  Megargle  previ¬ 
ously  had  worked  on  Detroit 
and  other  Michigan  newf^apers. 

George  Pierce,  67,  former 
publisher  of  the  Montreal 
Guardian,  a  weekly,  and  owner 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Montreal  Press  Club  from  1926 
to  1935,  died  Aug.  27. 

Randolph  Peters,  59,  with 
Gray  &  Rog  rs  advertising 
agency,  Philadr^phia,  for  the 
past  three  years,  died  Aug.  25 
in  Philadelphia  after  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  was  associated  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  for  32 
years  and  later  with  the  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Foley  agency. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  wifli  Ordur) 

I  timu — .50  pur  linu 
4  timut — .40  pur  linu  pur  InsurKen 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  pur  Kau 
2  t!mu$ — .80  pur  linu  pur  inturiion 
4  timut — .70  pur  linu  pur  inturtion 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESOAY  NOON 
FOR  CURREN1  WEEK’S  ISSUE 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

OAPABUB  HAVDUMO,  bn^ag.  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  deiliet  or  weeklies,  eny- 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leesee  or  tredus. 
Len  Feighner  Ageney,  Nesbville,  Mieh. 

MAT  BROTHBU,  BinghamSen,  N.  T. 
Esteblisbed  1914.  Newepepers  bought 
ind  sold  without  publicity. _ 

OON  FIDENTIAi  data  on  detirabla 
newspaper  prepertieo.  Inquire 
W,  H.  Glover  Oe.,  Ventnm,  Pel. 

FUBUSBJNO  FROFERTIZ8 
Ifc  Parker  Likely  A  Oo. 

250  Park  Ava.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 

A  -k  WE  SUBMIT  ONLY  individual 
properties  to  fit  individual  require¬ 
ments.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


NuwapBpura  Fur  Sale _ 

■qMAT.T.  MIDWEST  DAILY  with  Job 
shop  for  sale  by  none-reeident  owner. 
Now  grossing  aronnd  $35,000,  will 
gross  about  $50,000  with  proper  man¬ 
agement.  Write  fully,  outline  financial 
ability,  give  references.  Box  2125, 
c/o  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mewspupufs  Wanted 

UNOPPOSED  SMALL  MIDWEST 
daily  or  weekly  with  daily  poaaibility 
wanted  by  editorial  men.  Preaent 
gross  should  exceed  $30,000. 

Will  consider  half  interest  on  all-cssh 
basis  with  option  on  remainder.  Ne 
brokers;  replies  confidential.  Box 
1922.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MODEL  9  LINOTYPE,  mats,  electric 
pot.  Machinist  care  since  erected. 
John  Billa,  Herald,  Miami.  Fla. 

HOE-WESEL-ROYl£  Rontars  Pbote 
Engraving  equipment.  Miles  Machinery 
Oo.,  Box  385,  Red  Bunk,  New  Jersey. 


Mechanical  FzpiipwiBt  Wanted 
WANTED 

Gobs  preia,  single  width  (twu  pagaa 

wide),  18  94  Inch  printing  diaaseur — 
2194  inch  ent-off  er  daeh  fer  aanie. 
Give  full  detaila  end  prieaa.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  PnblUhar. 


WANTED  3  LINOTYPES  Model  8  and 
3  linotypes  Model  14.  Please  state 
whether  motor  and  electric  pot  is  AO 
or  DC.  Also  2  flatbed  duplex  rotary 
presses.  Box  2126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Octuple 
newspaper  color  press  2194”  cut-off 
for  8-page  standard  siie  comic  four 
colors  throughout.  Box  2091,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


STEEL  3EDITOBIAL  SLOT  DESK 
New  or  used  if  in  good  or  repairable 
condition.  Give  detaila  regarding  aiiu, 
etc.  The  Portsmonth  Herald.  Porta- 
month,  N.  H. 

DUPLEX  MODEL  E  flat  bed  Web  8- 
page  press  wanted.  Box  2099,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ONE  DECK  for  Duplex  one  to  one 
press.  Box  2098,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Adminiatrative 

axtwwwAT.  A  FBOMOTIOH  MANAOBE 
For  radio  publication.  “Radio  Life,*' 
so  far  aa  w#  know,  tha  only  sneceastHl 
radio  waekly  in  the  United  States,  now 
in  its  sixth  year,  plana  post-war  ex¬ 
pansion  nntionnUy,  Opportunity  open 
for  high  clnss  individnnf  who  ean  take 
complot#  cbATSff.  HftMiincrAtiOB  will 
bs  arranged  commensnrsta  with  ^onr 
ability  and  productivity.  Once-in-n- 
lifetima  opportunity.  Apply  by  latter 
only,  telling  fully  whnt  you’ve  got  U 
offer. 

Radio  Life, 

1029  W.  Washington  Blvd.^ 

Los  Angelas  15,  Calif. 


filing — We  desire  the  services  of  a 
young,  single  woman  of  good  edncatlon 
with  experience  in  filing.  Mnat  be 
cepnble  of  taking  eomplate  charge  of 
our  reference  room,  ^vannab  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  Savannah  Evening  Presa, 
^vannsh,  Georgia. 


AP  Cose  Deferred 

Washington,  Aug.  30 — The 
date  for  filing  the  Associated 
Press  petition  for  a  rehearing 
of  the  anti-trust  cose  in  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  from  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  7. 


WANTED  DAILY  newspaper.  $20,000 
to  $30,000  cash  available.  Balance 
monthly.  Box  1887,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 


WANTED  TO  BUT — Weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Metropolitan  New  York  aran. 
Send  full  dateilc  and  copy  of 
Boz  2039,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 

HIGH  GRADE  COUNTY  SEAT 

W  WiTiK  I  .V 

in  New  Jersey,  Pa.,  Delaware,  Md., 
Georgia  or  Florida.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  2060,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGER  for  small  midwest  daily 
with  job  shop  wanted  by  absentee 
owner.  Must  be  primarily  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  have  enoagh  knowledge 
of  other  departments  to  run  bis  own 
show  intelligently  and  profitably. 
Small  town  experience  absolutely  nee- 
essary.  Prefer  young  man  who  is  am¬ 
bitious.  Good  salary  and  liberal  per¬ 
centage  of  profits.  Write  fully,  give 
references.  Box  2124,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li.sher. 


riasHifled  .\ds  Font.  Next  Page 
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ClMiii»4  A4«  Cn^rntd  hmm  pmg€  t$ 

H«ly  Grcrfati— 

OXBCTJLATIOH  MAN  wanted,  experi- 
•nead,  m  an  aaaittaut  to  eitjr  eiroula- 
tion  manacar  in  donthweat.  Matt  ba  a 
bnatler  with  ideaa  in  promotion  and 
aarrica  minded;  one  who  can  prodaea 
new  buiineit  in  a  fast  turn-oTer  bighir 
competitive  large  newspaper  town. 
Prefer  man  with  proven  backgronnd. 
Oood  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Oiva  complete  information  in  first  let¬ 
ter  Answer.  Box  1002,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

OIBOniJhTION  manager’s  assistant  for 
Loa  Angelas  semi-weekly.  Experience 
with  boys  datirabla.  $45  to  start. 
Write  Rodgers  A  McDonald  Newspa¬ 
pers,  2500  W.  54tb  St.,  Lot  Angeles 
48.  Calif. 

Oirf  DUTBIOT  MAVACTO 

Do  not  apply  unless  fully  experienced 
and  desirous  of  a  permanent  position. 
Sand  snapshot  and  give  references. 
Box  2018,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ASSISTANT  CiaCTJLATION  inanaRer 
wanted  for  one  of  New  EnKland'e 
leading  seacoast  newspapers  which 
plant  intensive  drive  for  increased 
circulation.  Young  ex-service  man 
with  district  manager's  experience 
preferred.  The  Portsmouth  Herald. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


STNDIOATB  MATBBIAZi  WANTED 
ProminoDt  Syndicate  organisation  it 
open  for  one  now  faatnro  that  is  al¬ 
ready  appearing  in  a  few  good  news- 

Ktpars.  Negotiations  confidential, 
ox  19SS,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ADVESTISINa  MEN 

Hera  is  the  real  chance 
Of  a  Lifetime 

For  able  Advertising  managers  (2). 
Advertising  promotion  manager,  locai 
Advertising  talesman.  (8)  and  chief 
Pnblieation  oflice  axacutiva. 

Poaitiens  permanent  on  a  chain  of 
strong,  aggrossiva  small  City  dailiee. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  above-aver¬ 
age  man.  Working  conditions  and 
oompenoation  asceptlonal.  Tour  chance 
to  grow  with  an  expanding  organisa¬ 
tion  located  in  the  East,  ^r  appoint¬ 
ment  aend  a  raeumt  of  your  axpari- 
anoa  and  history  of  earnings.  All  oom- 
mnnieations  confidential. 

Box  8081,  Editor  and  Publisher 

ADVEBTISOrO  ICANAOEB  wanted  for 
good  midwest  evening  daily  in  14,000 
town.  0,000  ABC.  Must  be  young 
and  ambitions,  have  good  background. 
A  good,  permanent  Job  for  some  man 
on  smaller  paper  who  Is  ready  to  step 
up,  or  for  a  good  ad  man  who  is  ready 
to  assume  managerial  duties.  Salary 
open.  Write  fully.  Guide  A  Tribune, 
rtwmont,  Nebr. _ 

ADVEXTiEnra  salesman 

Good  general  display  experience,  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  layouts  and  copy  writ¬ 
ing,  no  pressure  sailing.  Daily  in  town 
of  16,000.  Permanent  to  right  party. 
Write  stating  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  personal  information,  enclos¬ 
ing  photo  to  Natches  Democrat, 
Natches,  Mississippi. _ 

ADTBEKSnrO  MANAGER,  woman, 
experianoed  for  weekly  newspaper. 
New  Tork  enbnrb.  Bxeallant  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  right  salary  for  proper 
paroen.  Writ#  stating  age,  experience, 
salary  expected  to  mx  ISfid,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

ADYRRTISlNa  SALESMAN  on  daily 
in  progressive  city  46,000  with  ax- 
cellant  post-war  opportoaities.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Good  salary.  Also  have  opening 
for  axperieneefi  reporter.  Tall  all  in 
first  letter.  K.  0.  Paddock,  Laredo 
Tlmea,  Laredo,  Texas. 

OLASSmRD  MANAONE  wanted. 
Teuag  man  aapable  ef  maaaglag  staff 

on  eombiaation  of  TO.OOO  Olrawation, 
la  one  of  the  beat  markets  ia  the 
Southeast.  Give  full  details  ia  appli- 
eatioa  and  salary  expected.  Bex  Ifidl, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WaaAed  Aivertisiat 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  publishers  of  religious 
book  and  church  supplies  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  advertising  manager.  This 
position  requires  a  man  of  un¬ 
usual  vitality,  imagination,  mer¬ 
chandising  sense  and  executive 
ability  and 

either 

(1)  exceptional  experience  in 
advertising  snd  printing  with 
tested  and  proved  ability  as 
a  creator  of  effective  adver¬ 
tising  plus  some  knowledge 
snd  appreciation  of  the 
church  and  its  ministry. 


(2)  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  church  and  religions  lit¬ 
erature  plus  some  experience 
ia  advertising  aad  merehea- 
dising. 

A  substantial  salary  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  with  nnusnal  security 
is  offered  the  man  who  can  quali¬ 
fy.  Residence  in  a  comfortable, 
medium-sised.  middle-west  city  ia 
required.  All  moving  expenses 
paid.  Other  positions  as  creative 
advertising  copy-writers  without 
Axeentive  responsibility  sre  also 
open.  Give  all  details  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  state  salary  desired  in 
first  letter.  Applications  will  be 
kept  confidential. 


Box  2000,  Editor  A  Pnblisher 


WE  WANT  A  GOOD 
ADVEBTISINO  MAN! 

If  you  don’t  want  the  world,  if  you’ro 
not  looking  for  Utopia,  but  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  being  associated  with  a  good 
newspaper  of  40,000  circulation  in  a 
deep  south  market  of  100,000,  answer 
this  advertisement.  The  opening  can 
match  any  in  the  country  for  future 
possibilities  and  starting  pay  is  fifty 
a  week  or  better.  If  this  interests  you 
and  you  can  SELL  and  service  ac¬ 
counts  write  fnll  qualification  to  Box 
2005,  Editor  and  Pnblisher. 


DISPLAT  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Opening  for  all-around  experienced 
man,  capable  of  giving  real  service  to 
important  retail  accounts.  Not  a  soft 
berth,  but  a  good  spot  for  a  hard 
worker  with  plenty  of  energy  and  pa¬ 
tience,  Permanent  position  with 
Maine's  Leading  Daily.  Paper  is 
progressive  snd  market  growing  stead¬ 
ily — not  subject  to  booms  or  depres¬ 
sions.  Pleasant  working  conditions, 
and  an  ideai  place  to  live.  Moderate 
salary  to  start.  Write  fully,  giving 
age,  experience,  references  and  state 
whether  married  or  single.  A.  J. 
Pease,  Advertising  Manager,  Bangor 
Daily  News,  Bangor,  Maine. 

OLABSiraD  ■—  Position  created  for 
telephone  room  supervisor  on  6-day 
afternoon  newspaper.  New  Tork  State. 
Experienced  phone  solicitor  seeking 
supervisor’e  Job  or  experienced  super- 
vieor  considered.  Oood  opportunity. 
State  age.  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Rrolies  confidential.  Write 
Box  2047,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  commercial  artist  and 
layout  man  wanted  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  service  department.  Send 
original  samples  of  your  work;  also 
state  salary  wanted;  age;  marital 
status ;  experience.  Permanent  J^>i- 
tion  in  congenial  atmosphere.  Write 
Franklin  E.  Katterjoh,  Advertising 
Director.  Evansville  Printing  Corp., 
Evansville  5,  Ind. 

SECOND  IN  COMMAND  under  ex- 
tremely  able  chief.  Most  be  good  lay¬ 
out  man  and  copy  writer  as  well  as 
crack  salesman.  Competitive  paper. 
Tough  fight.  Box  3006,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


_ Help  WaMofi  A^vortfaiot 

IF  TOU  REALLT  HAVE  THE  STUFF 
TO  GO  PLACES 

HEBE’S  A  REAL  CHANCE  FOB  3 
OISFLAT  AD  SALESMEN 

WE  WANT  the  kind  of  men  who  can 
write  advertising  copy  that  will  sell 
merchandise,  who  can  make  rough  lay¬ 
outs,  who  have  ideas  and  the  selling 
ability  to  put  them  across. 

WE  WANT  clean-cut,  honest  men  who 
are  fired  with  the  ambition  to  get 
some  place  in  the  newspaper  business, 
men  who  get  a  kick  out  of  building 
small  accounts  into  big  ones  or  guid 
iiig  the  large  ones  in  the  right  direc 
tion. 

WE  WANT  loyal  men  with  plenty  of 
self  respect  and  the  ability  to  earn  the 
respect  of  people  wherever  they  go, 
men  who  do  business  on  the  level,  are 
glad  to  accept  responsibility,  and  not 
afraid  of  work.  'TO  MEN  OF  THIH 
CAUBRE  WE  OFFER- 

TWO  positions  on  the  Local  Advertising 
Staff  of  a  paper  that  leads  in  its  field 
and  has  the  respect  of  its  community 
and  newspap^er  industry  at  large. 
(This  is  a  post-war  expansion  of  our 
staff.) 

Fine  working  conditions;  no  ’’office 
politics”,  fixed  copy  deadlines  and 
good  active  account  lists  with  which  to 
start.  'This  newspaper  is  close  to  New 
York  City,  there’s  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement. 

Salary  and  bonus. 

Write  complete  qualifications  to 
Box  2005,  Editor  and  Publisher, 


_ Help  Wanted  Estitwial 

ANSWER  to  prayer  for  ex-servicemen- 
newspapermen:  Reporter  -  editors 

want^  for  64  yr.  old  daily  actively 
mn  by  ex-foreign  correspondent,  which 
has  Jumped  from  4  to  8,000  ABO 
since  1048  and  won  top  natl.  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parkland-bonsing;  city 
has  7  Army-Navy  E’e,  most  per  cap  in 
U.  S.,  and  no-strike  record.  Sum¬ 
ming,  boating,  fishing,  hunting  ’in  yr. 
backyard.’  When  yon  lay  off  yr  uni¬ 
form,  check  in  here— at  real  pay  in  a 
real  town,  at  work  you  can  respect. 
News  of  the  Tonawandas,  No.  ’Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y. 


AMUSEMENT  industry  Trade  paper 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  show  Bis  experienee;  also  need 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  box  record 
knowledge.  Box  1030,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OOPTRBADER,  by  small  New  England 
afternoon  daily.  College  graduate, 
ambitious,  gome  experience  required. 
$85.  Box  2118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR  —  Publisher  of  outstanding 
small  city  daily  is  looking  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  knows  news,  who 
can  write  an  interesting  story,  edit  a 
leased  wire  press  report,  write  snappy 
heads  and  supervise  makeup  when 
necessary.  Position  will  pay  about 
$45  a  week  to  start,  but  offers  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement.  Ref¬ 
erences  required  as  to  personal  char¬ 
acter  and  integrity.  Give  references 
and  fnll  details  as  to  qualifications. 
Daily  Times  Leader.  West  Point,  Miss. 
EDITOR  WANTED  —  Young  man  to 
edit  suburban  weekly  free  circulation 
tabloid  in  South  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Must  be  able  to  gather  the  news,  write 
heads  and  make-up  paper  also  do  all 
the  editorialing.  Steady  position,  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Write  Muth  Omaha 
Sun,  4810  So.  25th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

EDITORIAL  WRITERS 
Re-write  or  reporters  with  good  news¬ 
paper  background  and  real  ability,  for 
permanent  positions  in  Philadelphia 
office  of  National  Advertising  Agency, 
Must  have  broad  writing  experienee, 
good  cnltnral  background,  and  refer¬ 
ences  that  will  stand  closest  semtiny. 
Give  fnll  particulars  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  2105,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOEIAXr— Still  looking  for  second 

I  Bill  White  or  Ed  Howe  for  Northern 
New  England  afternoon  daily.  No 
priroa  donnas,  apply  Box  2007,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


_ Help  Wanted-^diisjj^W^ 

ASSISTANT  PUBUn^'^ 
Part  interest  will  be  graatsd^M 
TOR  or  ad  man,  under  40,  cia||S 
managing  world-circulated,  SMkS 
"ag”  magasine  and  ssiist 
new.  South-wide  consuaisr  petl^Mk 
Good  salary  and  substantislpd^E 
ship  interest  (optional),  if  ^ 
grow  with  this  expanding,  7.^ 
Texas  firm.  State  qualifiestiMi 
cation,  all  positions  and  isl^, 

6  to  10  years;  also  health  dtIdJ 
if  any.  Enclose  snapshot.  B«i| 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOB  capsUt7 
dling  wire,  make-up  on  aftsnsiij 
in  Central  New  York.  Pn^ 
position  now  open  on  grovli|  • 
in  small  thriving  city,  btsii « 
once,  salary  desired.  Box  11)7, 1 
A  Pnblisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOB  for  Itste 
fessional  magasine  in  Ohiesgi;  1 
rant  should  be  oriented  to  « 
trends  in  public  health,  hosgihl 
medical  fields;  substantial  iiitid 
ary  and  progressive  opportiaW  ' 
2181.  Editor  A  Pnbisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  capable  of 
wire,  and  local  covsrago  «  | 
Afternoon  daily.  Must  bo  skbb 
play  orl^nality  and  initlaliia  ( 
opportunity.  Living  and  wsr^ 
ditions  good.  The  Parii  Dti^ 
prise,  Paris,  Kentucky. 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  by  ad 
afternoon  daily.  6500  ciro.  Uf.  1 
Lively  town  and  growing.  tuipS 
opportunity  for  exp.  man  los^ 
permanent  location.  Abovs  ns 
salary.  State  age  and  exp.  B«| 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS-ADVERTISINO  mss  vnM 
handle  Ads  and  help  with  Kssi  I 
ary-Commission.  Oood  hii 
who  likes  the  country.  The  M 
ton  Beacon.  Tnekerton,  Now  Jnm 

REPORTER  WANm 
General  all-around  reporter  vid 
backgronnd  of  experience  ess  U 
fine  opportunity  for  advaaesaMi 
development  with  this  rspidly-fM 
forward-looking  small  daily  MS 
per.  Pleasant  working  condUlH 
a  desirable  community  among  fiia 
and  cooperative  co- workers;  'nd 
chnrrhes,  recreational  fseilitia 
yon  have  the  stuff  and  like  s  nsl 
community,  write  in  full  iMN 
John  8.  Remaly,  Editor,  EndietttM 
Bulletin.  Endlcott,  N.  Y. 

REPORTERS  —  Afternoon  vm 
New  England  city  of  50,000  bmA 
experienced  men,  one  for  psIiMi 
fire  beat,  one  for  general  nows.  U 
$40  to  $50.  Box  2067,  Editor hf 
Usher. 

REPORTER  wanted  for  mmI-vu 
newspaper.  Prefer  veteran  with  S 
experience  on  small  paper.  Mijt 
northern  man  and  have  drivw’i 
cense.  The  News- Chronicle,  Bhi|$ 
burg,  Pa. _ 

REPORTER.  Experienesd  ysuMi 
reporter  capable  of  moving  isle  f 
Job.  Fast  growing  midwsst  sfM 
daily,  7000  circulation.  Writs  a 
enee,  family  status  and  salary  tsw 
Box  2058,  Editor  A  Pnbllshsf.  . 

BBPOBTER  experienced,  IntsrrlM 
prefer  Veteran  combat  sorviss  w 
War  n,  and  New  Englander;  f«  s 
osting  assignment  inclndtu  b 
New  York,  Boston  area.  Send  a 
enee  record  and  photograph  if  P*6 
Box  2010.  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

REPORTER,  ex]>erieneed  Itsnc^ 
porter  on  Afternoon  paper  is 
sised  eity.  One  who  can  pish  sp  ■ 
items  and  handle  more  importutM 
ies.  Box  2028,  Editor  A  PabltmtA 

REPORTERS.  One.  possibly  , I 
soon.  Ex-service  male  prs‘sn*4 
30s  or  early  80s.  to  hssdls  IMS 
nows  beat.  Hilo  ’Mbune  HsrsM.  ■ 

Hawaii. _ _ * 

EEPORTERS— New  York  ^ 
noon  daily,  city  of  125,000. 
two  Reporters  and  one  Oopyreej* 
permanent  Jobs.  Box  2101,  aa"" 

Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER.  State  Honse 
Give  experience,  references,  sgs, 
desired.  Free  Press,  Burlingtes,  »• 


Hr  So^oMfcor  1<  ^ 


fjSSiiAMD^OBIEBS 

fM.  i«  tlM  bre»k  you 
woitod  lor. 

..fttionf,  oggreiiive  imoll  City 
MtU  ibote  overogo  man.  Op- 
JiTto  »ble  publiBbero  (8),  edi- 
V  m— «f>pg  editor,  photogro- 
)  l;  Sports  editor  nod  reporters. 

_  psrmenent;  working  condi- 
^pensstion  sboTe  eTorage. 
i^utanity  to  pow  witii  expand- 
i^MisstioD.  Location  in  East. 
[Siintment  mail  resumd  of  ex- 
m^tad  history  of  earnings.  Box 

jMItar  *  Publisher. _ 

’  TWTEBVIEWEBS  wanted. 
_  reporters  capable  of  follow- 
^tractiona  on  fleld  interriewB 
Ibttory  executives  and  returning 
'  reports.  Assignment  basis 
l^pcnsstion.  iSend  employment 
*■1  sad  passport  else  photo  and 
,  katiaets  references.  The  Man¬ 
ual  Besearch  Institute,  250  Park 

,  yisr  York. _ 

-Touag  man  wasted  tor 
I  aad  gsnsral  reporting  on  night 
I  if  small  City  daily.  Ex- 
nikaaee  to  start  and  gain  experi- 
Bsx  IMI.  Editor  A  Pnbllsrer. 

_ _  EDITOR  wanted  for 

i~asespeper  in  town  of  60,000. 
Imt  working  coaditioas.  €h>od 
l^a  answering  state  experi- 
kiiidrsas,  Kenosha  Evening  News, 
Wiaeonain. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
klbrt  small  daily  in  thriving  Held, 
fall  qnaliflcations  first  letter. 

^  The  Tribune.  Bismarck.  X.  Dak. 

KDITOR  wanted :  reliable, 
f  seming  daily  in  prosperous, 

I  western  city  of  16,000.  Box 

,  Miter  *  Publisher. _ 

kO  KEFORTER  with  small  town 
•re  who  is  ready  to  become 
eksporter  of  small  Midwest  eve- 
I  daily.  Permanent.  Write  fully 
’  A  Walker,  Guide  &  Tribune. 

at,  Nebr. _ 

’  AEE  interested  in  locating  in 
permanent  newspaper  poai- 
l^sri  available  in  all  departments 
rial.  Advertising.  Circulation 
I  kiehsnical.  Give  qualifications, 
Kcs.  salary  range  and  author- 
I  iiferral.  Michigan  Press  Asso- 
,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Hslp  Wnnted  Medwicnl _ 

go  rOKBlCAM  wanted  for  8- 
ilOsnstota  afternoon  daily.  Per- 
at  Jeb.  Modem,  well  equipped 
Good  working  conditions, 
city  with  excellent  Pnblie 
isreehial  schools.  Very  good 
n;  vsestion  with  pay;  sick  leave, 

•  lU  rsferenees.  experience,  etc.,  in 
llittsr.  Box  lOTl,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

-7APEB  WEB  Pressman — After- 
-I  daily  in  Honolulu.  Journeyman. 
Iinisei.  $1.55  per  hour.  40  hr. 
T.  Owing  congested  housing,  only 
I  person  should  make  application. 

•  age,  marriage  status,  citisenship, 

l  itc.  for  travel  permit.  Address 
SIW8.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

>-ENORAVEB  for  one  man  shop, 
jpu  daily.  Must  bo  good.  Box 

I  Editor  Se  Publisher. _ 

experienced  wanted  for 
.  Goss  press.  Population  30.- 
|4st  of  war  tone.  Working  condi- 
“tfiod.  Write  H.  O.  Taylor,  press 
■sn,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Com- 
•I,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

W anted — Photographers 
^^WSeW  YORK  rapidly  grow- 
,  scwspaper  of  48.000  circulation 
■yortnnity  for  competent  photog- 
^  .”*™'>anont  job  and  good  fut- 
■r  right  man.  State  qualifications 
g^»|T  «pected.  Box  2092,  Editor 


Help  Wanted — Public  Rciatioas 
EXPERIENCED  writer  wanted  by  lead 
ing  Airline  for  press  relations.  Writer 
must  have  good  news  and  features 
background,  and  bo  able  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  a  variety  of  assignments.  State 
salary  expected  and  experience. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  helpful.  Box 

2100,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

IiAROE  mid-western  University  seeks 
well-qualified  College  graduate  as  di¬ 
rector  of  Publicity  and  Public  Kela- 
tious.  .A.ppicatioa  shoud  include  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  qualifications  and 
experience.  Box  2109,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Situalioas  Wanted — Adaiaisbralivt 

BUSINGS  OR~aEia:RAi,  manager 

with  a  proven  record  of  efficient  organ¬ 
isation  building  that  gets  results.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  city  and  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  labor  problems,  developing 
advertising  accounts,  promotional  ex¬ 
perience  on  all  phases  of  circulation- 
work.  A  builder  of  good  will  in  the 
community.  Salary  secondary  to  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  2056,  Editor  A  I^bliaher. 

Situatieus  Waatod — Advertisbf 

WORRIBO  WITH  TE1.EPHONE  sell¬ 
ing  problems  t  Let  me  solve  them. 
References  from  top  Olassifled  men 

rlus  may  production  records  will  prove 
can.  I’m  a  supervisor  with  16  years’ 
experience  on  morning  and  evening 
papers  of  150,000  circulation.  Single 
and  86,  I  want  a  permanent  position 
with  a  future.  Give  me  a  living  salary 
with  a  bonus  arrangement  and  watch 
your  telephone  production  bounce  I 
Prefer  midwest.  Write  Bex  19T6,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  I’ll  phone  you  long 

distance  shortly  I _ 

A  ADVERTI8INO  EXSOOTTVE 
AVAIIABI.E 

Being  released  from  Navy  under  point 
system  and  am  looking  for  permanent 
position  where  hard  work  and  ability 
will  be  rewarded. 

15  years  as  advertising  manager  of 
daily  paper,  also  sales  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience. 

Age  39,  married,  best  references.  Box 
2079.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTI81NO  MAkAOER 
With  excellent  background  desires  im¬ 
provement  with  daily  in  City  under 
300,000.  Proposition  most  be  perma¬ 
nent  and  aggressive  in  character. 
Box  2119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sifaiutiol — CredaiiM 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fully  qual¬ 
ified  by  many  years  successful  experi¬ 
ence  available  on  reasonable  notice  to 
assume  complete  executive  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  a  publisher  who  can  use  this 
ability  and  experience.  New  connec¬ 
tion  desired  now  for  very  practical 
reasons.  Box  2128,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIROULATION  ICANAOER;  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  circulation.  If  yon 
want  more  revenue  and  a  well  organ¬ 
ised  department  drop  me  a  line.  Avail¬ 
able  60  to  90  days.  Prefer  north  cen¬ 
tral  location.  Box  2080,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

OIBOUXATZOM  BCAXAGEB  20  years 
active  experience,  all  phases  circula¬ 
tion  work,  available.  Aeeostomed  to 
good  earnings.  Interested  in  future, 
age  45,  married.  Box  1981,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  HANAOBR8HIP 
wanted  in  East.  Proven  ability,  eco¬ 
nomical  gains,  Little-Merchant  expert, 
efficient  dept.  Age  81,  twelve  years 
successful  experience.  Box  2076,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABZ£  —  Oirenlation  Manager 
with  an  excellent  experience  and  prog¬ 
ress  record.  Wish  to  relocate  with 
circulation  minded  newspaper  prefer¬ 
ably  in  competitive  field.  Box  2077, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

OAPABUi  eireulatton  manager  wants 
to  change.  Prefer  department  16- 
80,000.  Record  and  referenee  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  2005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JJliriry  Aieacy  Sqrricd _ 

t  B«>eke.  rieUen.  Pu5m. 
Sending,  Bertha  Klaw 
,»•  *.  40th  84,  kew  Tark  16, 


SHiiliiM  WMkei— Art 

editorial  OARTOOMIAt  with  a 

keen  interest  in  reading  subject  mat¬ 
ter  that  will  focus  on  wide  latitude. 
Syndicates  nr  Newspapers  preferred. 
Write  Box  2073,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


>IT0R  f,  PURLISHIR  fM>  S«|$«*6iA*r  1.  1t4f 


Sitantions  Wanted — Editorial 


ABLE  EDITOR,  N.  T. 
Metropolitan  ares  newspaper.  Thor¬ 
ough  background.  16  years  editing 
periodicals,  newspapers.  Oirenlation- 
Advertising  promotion.  Poreign  nows 
expert.  Eorcefui  heads.  Oo-ordinator  all 
departments.  Assume  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  progressive  publisher. 
Exeellsnt  reemlts  assuxpd. 

References.  Age  39.  Salary  $50  plus 
comm.  Box  1988,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AIR  FORCE  PILOT — Captain  five 
years  foreign  and  domestic  experience 
with  leading  press  association  and 
newspapers,  desires  return  to  news 
business  after  pending  discharge.  Lo¬ 
cation  no  object.  Speaks  fluent 
French.  Recommendations  available. 
Box  1890,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  newspapermen,  26,  Col¬ 
lege  graduate;  full  range  editorial  ex¬ 
perience,  reporting,  copydesk,  makeup, 
features  on  Metropolitan  dallies;  seeks 
newsp^er  or  magasine  post.  Box 

2035,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OOPTDESK  MAN  experienced,  sober, 
desires  change.  Prefers  Southeast. 
Available  September  10.  Box  2116, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

OOFTBBADM^  39,  reliable,  refer¬ 
ences,  seeks  permanent  Mew  England 
rim.  Box  1978,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR-REPORTER,  16  years  N.Y.C. 
weekly,  want.s  work  oa  daily.  New 
York  or  New  England;  39,  sober, 
healthy.  Catholic,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  High  School  graduate;  available 
now.  R.  N.  Lee.  76-12  88th  Avenue, 

Woodhaven  21,  New  York. _ 

it  f-TwytHi  BMCTRli  editorial,  rewrite 
and  features,  general  assignments. 
Law  graduate.  Accredited  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  ETOUSA.  Background, 
middle  west.  New  York,  London, 
Paris.  Honorable  discharge,  U.  S. 
Army,  three  stars.  Desire  news,  radio 
or  magasine  work  with  liberal,  intelli¬ 
gent  organisation ;  not  too  many 
strings,  some  travel.  References  on  re- 
quest.  Box  2069.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
if  EXPERIENCED  newsman  available 
as  correspondent  for  Trade  publica¬ 
tions  desiring  coverage  of  Metropolitan 
New  York  City  at  space  rates.  Box 

2112,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

FEATURE  WRITER,  copyreader,  news 
reporter  (general  assignment  preferred 
to  beats)  wants  job  on  daily-Sundsy 
with  more  writing  scope  than  present 
copydesk  job  on  big  city  daily;  busi¬ 
ness-like  woman  in  forties  hoping  to 
make  full  use  of  solid  education,  ver¬ 
satile  experience,  enterprise,  ideas, 
know-how  with  public;  prefers  city 
100,000  to  300,000,  or  smaller  college 
town ;  around  $50.  Box  2026,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

BCANAOINO  EDITOR  must  move,  be¬ 
cause  of  impossible  living  conditions. 
Will  consider  managing  or  city  editor 
post.  Box  2104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
■k  NEW8MAM  with  ten  years  report¬ 
ing.  copy  desk,  editing  experience, 
wants  part  time  spot,  preferably  eve¬ 
nings,  anywhere  in  Metropolitan  New 
York.  Box  2111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PUBIJOITT  WRITER,  novelist,  re¬ 
porter  desires  job.  Box  2057,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

if  REPORTER,  80,  pre-war  and  Army 
newspapers,  desires  position  on  East¬ 
ern  daily.  Box  2121,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

RESEARCT  man  with  money  saving 
ideas,  editorial  and  production.  Avail¬ 
able  soon.  Box  2110,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SPOETS  X»1T«E 

Writer,  capable,  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced.  Columnist  with  Sports  beek- 
gronnd.  Box  1891,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

TECHNICAL  WRITER-EDITOR 
Unusually  diversified  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  executive  ability;  presently 
operating  private  technical  writing, 
publishing  service,  seeks  opportunity 
along  following  lines: 

Pull  time-high-level  position  book  or 
technical  magasine  firm.  Former  con¬ 
nections  in  educational  field  provides 
rich  background  for  technical  and  sci¬ 
entific  textbook  work.  Moderate  in¬ 
vestment  with  services  as  above. 
Interested  clients  desiring  preparation 
of  technical  handbooks,  catalogs,  etc., 
fee  basis.  Complete  service.  Box 
2074,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitMtiow 

BEWILDERED  industrial  writer  and 
editor  trapped  in  wrong  fleld  looks 
frantically  for  escape.  Knows  nothing 
about  technical  and  industrial  subjects, 
cares  less,  never  could  get  interested 
in  this  work.  Yet  record  shows  suc¬ 
cess  in  positions  such  as  technical 
publicity  writer  for  large  corporation, 
field  editor  and  industrial  news  col¬ 
umnist  for  leading  trade  magasine, 
general  writer  on  economic  planning 
for  public  relations  organisation  and 
now  editor  and  correspondent  for  pop¬ 
ularly-styled  semi-technical  Army  mag¬ 
asine.  Wonts  to  write  general- inter¬ 
est  stories,  articles  with  popular  cross- 
sectional  appeal.  Will  work  on  any 
basis.  Looks  hungrily  at  newspaper 
work.  Offers  light  touch  and  incred¬ 
ibly  flexible  style,  variable  upon  ro- 
quest.  From  Suiiday-serinon  to  Sun- 
day-supplement,  from  the  sublime  to 
the  vernacular  and  points  south.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  A.B.,  single,  25,  prefers 
warm  climates,  likes  travel,  sleeps 
through  dull  assignments,  has  feeble 
sense  of  humor,  likes  to  inflict  it. 

Box  2094,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

T.Ttrt!  BRITISH  correspondence  offered 
by  London  journalist  of  proven  energy 
and  ability — British  national  corre¬ 
spondent,  ex-editor,  feature,  fiction  and 
special  writer — covering  all  phases  of 
day-to-day  life  in  U.  K.  (or  elsewhere 
if  desired)  with  emphasis  on  human 
interest.  Philip  L.  Evenett,  4,  Clifton 

Road.  London,  N.  22.  England. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  woman,  40, 
wants  editor’s  job.  20  years’  experi- 
ence.  Box  2102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VIGOROUS  young  woman  associate 
editor,  illustrated  news  week,  circula¬ 
tion  30,000  wants  challenging  writing 
job.  New  York  City,  vicinity.  Can 
take  over  reporting,  rewriting,  lay-onts, 
turn  out  original  stuff  at  top  speed. 
Box  2107,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
if  VEnEAN  AF- TRAINED  newsman, 
34,  available  now  for  permanent  P.M. 
Rim,  Desk.  Best.  J.  H.  MacAleney, 
424  W.  Madison.  Springfield,  Illinois. 
if  VETERAN,  Ex-Army  newspaper 
editor,  anxious  to  leave  N.  Y.  desires 
newspaper  job  in  small  or  medium 
sited  city.  Box  2108,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

WCHCAN  REPORTER,  3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  Metropolitan,  smaller  dailies,  wire 
service,  wants  editorial  job  New  York 
City.  Box  2115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WRITER  woman,  features,  reporter, 
experienced;  28  years  old;  assign¬ 
ments  around  New  York.  Box  2064, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEW8PAPERMAN  for  daily 
reporting,  rewrite,  desk  experience. 
Ernest  Lilienstein,  6314  S.  Ellis  Ave.. 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

Sitaatiow 


MR.  PUBUS^ER  Are  yon  contem¬ 
plating  installing  Rotary  press  or  run¬ 
ning  colorl  Thoroughly  experienced. 
Executive  ability,  know  costa;  refer¬ 
ences.  lUliabla.  Newspaper’s  out  of 
states  considered.  Charlie  Wilkins, 
125  -  12th,  Richmond,  Oalifemia. 


Sitnation  Warto^ — Plmtetraphor 

if  PHOTOGRAPIOBR  24,  married,  3 
years  combat  photog.  now  overseas  ex¬ 
pect  discharge  November;  3  years  pre¬ 
war  news  photo  experience.  Desire 
job  as  press  photog.  Mew  York  area 
or  good  offer  elsewhere.  Sgt.  Bob 
Wendlinger.  4026th  Signal  Photo.  Bat¬ 
talion,  APO  75,  c/o  PM,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 


Sitaatiaas- -PAlic  RelatioM 
PUBUO  RELATIONS  —  Advertising. 
Reconverting  after  40  months  as  navy 
pnbiie  relations  officer,  combat  corre¬ 
spondent.  Seven  years  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  house  organ  editor,  advertising 
executive  with  photography,  pnblie 
speaking  experience.  College  grad, 
physically  A-1,  age  81,  married,  one 
son.  About  $5,000  to  start.  Box 

2075,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

if  PUBUO  BELATI0N8  man-writer. 
80  years  old,  native  midwest,  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  Mew  York  seeks  permanent 
industrial  connsetion  West,  Southwest, 
Background  weekly,  daily  newspapers. 
U.P..  AP.  financial  editing.  Bos  2118, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Special  Ed 
To  Mark  PI 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Formula  Popular 

R»queata  for  copiea  oi  the 
Nationwide  Newapaper  Fonn- 
ula  prepared  by  Douglaa  Tay¬ 
lor  of  I.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 
ore  running  for  obead  oi  the 
printing  preaaes  and  beyond 
all  expectationa.  E&P  waa  told 
thi«  week.  The  atory  oi  the 
Formula  waa  publiahed  in  laat 
week'a  edition.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  requeata  ior  copiea  were 
received  at  the  McKinney  oi- 
iicea  within  a  lew  doya.  Mr. 


Phiuidelphia,  Au(, 
fleers  of  the  Pen 

Newspaper  Publiahani> 
tion  are  planning  to  g) 
September  the  20th  an 
of  the  founding  of  the 
tion.  While  no  meal 
planned,  a  special  edltl 
PNPA  Bulletin  will 

lished,  containing  histc 
informative  articloa  h 
and  publishers  of  d 

weekly  newspapers  ia 
A  feature  this  yeai 
the  presentation  to  a  i 
“Numerous  foreign  countries,  a  weekly  publisher  ( 
as  for  instance  Brazil,  are  be-  ment  scrolls  for  dist 
ginning  to  t^e  steps  to  restrict  service  in  journalla 
importation  of  used  equipment  to  awards  will  be  made  j 
prevent  their  economies  being  PNPA  and  the  Depai 

flooded  with  obsolete  and  in-  Journalism  at  Pea 


Taylor  reported. 


meni  oraers  to  be  tilled.  Manu-  printing  machinery  from  this  with  obsolete  and  in- 

Country,  but  I  do  know  that  the  ^lor^uipment.  That  tendency  State  CoUege. 

adept  at  the  job  of  points  toward  a  requirement  Among  the  contribafii 
I  1  ‘ k“"  1*1'®  restoring  or  reconditioning  old  machinery  must  be  re-  history  of  PNPA  wlll2 

machinery.  PuiH  and  certifled  by  inde-  bert  Stewart,  Clea^ 

laio^Mppen  to  tne  machinery  It  “l  have  no  idea  how  this  mat-  pendent  inspection  as  being  up  Progress,  president  oP 

ter  might  be  handled,  but  I  do  to  certain  minimum  operating  and  William  A.  Hehn|| 
*  *  *  know  that  the  Chinese  news-  specifications,  which  I  believe  (Pa.)  Republican-Stan^ 

J-  POWELL,  former  Shang-  paper  men  would  welcome  the  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  president.  A  dLscusiia|| 

hai  editor  who  suffered  two  idea  and  might  be  able  to  sug-  function  of  any  agency  of  the  future  daily  newspaifl 

years’  imprisonment  by  the  Jap-  gest  a  method  of  financing  the  u.S.  government.”  the  editorial  angle  wiHi 

anese  and  has  spent  the  last  two  freight,  which  would  be  the  Mr.  Myers  reemphasized  that  sented  by  Walter  W. 

years  in  a  New  York  hospital  most  important  cost  item.”  “united  action  by  the  printing  editor  and  publisfaat^  1 

trying  to  save  what  remains  of  Mr.  Powell  did  not  mention  it,  machinery  industry  could  meet  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Trtt* 
his  feet,  made  an  interesting  but  there  are  other  spots  in  the  the  situation,”  and  stated  “the  Democrat,  chairman  of 
suggestion  regarding  this  equip-  world  where  printing  equip-  Department  of  Commerce  would  Editorial  Affairs  Cog 
jjjcnt  in  a  recent  letter  to  us.  ment  is  sorely  ne^ed,  for  in-  be  able  to  assist  in  such  a  plan  An  appeal  for  emphadtl 
Mr.  Powell  had  just  returned  stance,  the  Philippines.  Europe,  m  many  practical  ways,  as  we  news  will  be  made  l| 
from  a  speaking  tour  through  South  America  and  North  Africa,  well  organized  to  serve  Laing  Wise,  editor  of  tin 

west  and  south  and  he  made  All  these  places  could  be  in-  exporters.”  ( Pa. )  Eagle.  A  discs 

the  very  interesting  discovery  eluded  in  any  scheme  to  dis-  •  *  •  progress  to  be  mad* 

(hat  practically  every  one  of  the  perse  our  used  equipment  much  “UNITED  action  by  the  printing  mechanical  end  of  the  1 

dozen-odd  newspapers  in  the  of  which,  as  Mr.  Powell  says.  machinery  industry”  is  a  large  will  be  presented  by 

cities  I  visited  has  already  has  many  years  of  utility  left  if  order.  The  only  association  of  Alderman,  mechanical  l 
placed  orders  for  new  plant  properly  reconditioned.  printing  equipment  manufactur-  tendent  of  the  Shani 

equipment,  ranging  from  the  Much  of  this  equipment  would  ers  is  the  National  Printing  Herald. 

^ndpoint  of  cost  up  to  $1,000,-  be  considered  modern  and  A-1  Equipment  Association  in  New  PNPA  will  hold  five  1 
000  each  for  at  least  two  of  the  machinery  according  to  present  York.  But  the  newspaper  press  meetings  in  October,  1 

printing  standards  in  (Zhina  and  manufacturers — and  presses  con-  dailies  and  three  for  4 

Mr.  Powell  continues:  “The  some  of  the  other  war-torn  . 

fact  that  newspapers  all  over  countries, 
the  country  are  pdanning  to  in-  •  •  • 

plants  means  also  that  EAGER  to  be  of  service,  and 
there  will  be  an  enormous  knowing  there  is  no  associa- 
amount  of  ofd  machinery  on  the  tion  of  all  printing  equipment 
market.  Murii  of  this  will,  of  manufacturers  which  logically 
course,  be  turned  into  the  ma-  could  handle  such  a  job,  we 
chlney  houses,  or  will  be  wired  Secretary  of  Commerce 
junked.  Henry  Wallace  to  see  if  any  gov- 

“The  existence  of  this  vast  ernment  agency  could  under¬ 
heap  of  discarded  printing  ma-  take  or  supervise  it. 
ohinery,  much  of  it  still  capable  W.  H.  Myer,  Chief  of  the  Ma- 
of  service,  suggested  to  me  an  chinery  and  Motive  Products 
opportunity  whereby  the  Amer-  Unit  of  the  Department,  replied 
lean  press  might  be  of  inestima-  by  letter  stating  “it  is  my  opin- 
ble  help  to  their  fellow  publish-  ion  that  private  industry  will 
ers  in  other  lands  who  .have  be  able  to  undertake  the  job  to 
been  blasted  by  the  war.  better  advantage  than  any  gov- 

“Of  course,  I  am  thinking  ernment  agency.”  His  reasons: 
about  China  where  the  native 
press  has  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  invasion  of  the  coastal 
provinces  and  the  Yangtsze  Val¬ 
ley  region  where  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  cities  of  the  country  are, 
or  were,  located.  You  may  be 
sure  the  Japs  will  see  to  it  that 
all  of  the  newspaper  plants  they 
can  get  their  bands  on  will  be 


Questions  cropping  out  of  tko  i 
task  of  reconversion  and  post-waa  k 
ness  set-ups  are  as  varied  as  those  dal 
the  War,  and  it  is  sisnificant  to  aato-l 
many  executives  and  their  office  si 
turn  to  The  Haskin  Information  Ssn 
Washincton,  D.  C,  for  dependaUa  i 
wers  to  cosnplox  problems.  They  d 
throush  this  department  in  their  I 
newspapers. 


The  Providence  Journal  and  Tha  Evanins  BuUotin  Journal  (i 
41,7*4;  Btdiotin  (E)  124,3*3;  Sunday,  I4*,2S» — haoa  renasaed. 
Tha  Haakin  Service. 
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IDITOR  ft  P U  R  L I  S  H  E R  for  SeptanbM^  <• 


